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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. | 


Mr. R. P. Prayer, of Malmsbury, with 
reference to the article on the triangular 
Bricks found at that town, in our Dec. num- 
ber, p. 500, begs to reply to the observation 
of B.C. T. that ‘the further destruction 
of parts of the walls has lately been car- 
ried on by the tenants of the Rev. George 
Rushout Bowles.” He says,—*‘ only two of 
those lessees have lately made any altera- 
tions in the walls, of whom I am one. These 
walls support immense loads of earth on 
each side of the road; and, with the excep- 
tion of some low fragments which were in a 
most dilapidated state at the western extre- 
mity, and another dangerously projecting 
fragment at the east end, all the line of wall 
which came into my possession had pre- 
viously fallen down. Some parts had been 
repeatedly rebuilt, and that so unskilfully, 
that every vestige of antiquity was destroy- 
ed; and so insecurely, that it became abso- 
Intely necessary to unload the top, and re- 
move large quantities of earth from the back, 
to prevent further dilapidation ; which, not- 
withstanding these precautions, there is every 
reason to expect : in case of its occurrence, 
it is intended to secure such parts by inter- 
nal buttresses. Your Correspondent wrote, 
no doubt, under the influence of the purest 
zeal; but without having duly informed 
himself of particulars.” 

With reference to the family of Isaacson 
(see our last volume, pt. ii. pp. 194, 502,) 
Mr. Joun Beut of Gateshead, writes: ‘* If 
a family of Isaacson, (of whom Anthony, who 
was High Sheriff of Northumberland in 
1742, and Comptroller of the Customs 
at Newcastle; and John, who was Re- 
eorder of Newcastle, and died in 1737-8 ;) 
are any part of the research of your Corre- 
spondent Mr. Steruen Isaacson, I should 
feel happy in giving a brother antiquary (as 
I suppose him to be) a copy of their pedi- 

ee. Anthony, above nained, married a 
Seaton of Sir William Creagh, Knt. a per- 
sonal friend of James II., for whose pedigree 
I am in search.” 

In auswer to C. S. (Nov. p. 386,) A. B. 
communicates the following inscription, 
which was on the coffin-plate of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cotten, who was buried in the Des 
Bouveries family vault in St. Katharine Crees 
Church, London :—*‘ Mrs. Elizabeth Cot- 
ton, daughter of Col. Cotton, and niece of 
Sir Robert Cotton, Bart. of Combermere in 
Chesshire, died 15th Oct. 1776, aged 90 
years.” —By her will she left her houses in 
James-street, Buckingham-gate, to R. S. 
Cotton, esq. of Crown street, Westminster, 
and after him to his son R. S. Cotton, esq. 
of Reigate Heath (the father and younger 
brother ot the present Lord Combermere). 


C.R.H. remarks: ‘In the Boyle’s Lec- 
tures, preached in 1747, 8, 9, by Henry 
Stebbing, D. D. Chancellor of Sarum, enti- 
tled ‘ Christianity justified upon the Scrip- 
ture foundation,’ are the following passages : 
‘ This everlasting punishment decreed against 
the disobedient and refractory, is what we 
properly term the sanction of the law of 
Christ,’ &e. (p. 121) ; ‘we must then pro- 
ceed to the sanction itself, and inquire whe- 
ther there be any thing in it that impeaches 
the justice, wisdom, or gooduess of God. 
By the sanction I mean the penalty to be 
inflicted upon the transgressors of the law’: 
(p. 289). I wish some of your learned 
Correspondents to give their opinion, whe- 
ther the word sanction is here used in its 
legitimate sense, for I cannot find any other 
author so using it.”—-The same Correspond- 
ent remarks: ‘‘In the first verse of the 
sixth chapter of St. Luke’s gospel, the ob- 
scure words ‘on the second Sabbath after 
the first,’ or rather ‘the second first Sab- 
bath,’ do not appear well explained by the 
commentators, who suppose it to mean the 
Sabbath day in the Passover week. It has 
occurred to me, that, as the Jews had two 
methods of computing time, one for civil, 
the other for ecclesiastical purposes ; and as 
these years commenced at two different pe- 
riods, it is possible that to point out a cer- 
tain Sabbath, which had otherwise no par- 
ticular desiguation, they might so term the 
first Sabbath of the civil year.”” 

P. inquires, ‘*Where can be found the 
Latin Poem in which occurs, 

— Cranmeri dia senectus 

———— et Latimeri simplicis umbra. 
These are the fragments of lines which were 
quoted in Convocation at Oxford by Bishop 
Bagot; when, deprecating the abolition of 
the Test Acts, he appealed to the memo- 
ries of Cranmer and Latimer, &c. &c. The 
Poem, I am sure, is to be found in some 
academical collection of Latin Poems; and 
I think when at Christ Church I possessed 
the volume.’”’ 

T. F. and S. B. artists, remark, that the 
picture of the Tric-Trac players by Teniers, 
(Mr. Raddon’s engraving from which was 
noticed in our Supplement, p. 629,) belongs 
to Mr. Henry Philip Hope, of Norfulk-street, 
Park lane, who owns the whole of the mag- 
nificent collection of Dutch and Flemish 
pictures, forming a separate gallery in the 
house of his nephew Mr. Henry Thomas 
a in Duchess-street, Portland-place. 

e shall gladly comply with the wishes of 
C. M.S. is communications, with those 
of E.J.M.; B.C. T.; P. D.; and others, in 


our next. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


HOSPITAL IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, &e. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 24. 

SOME years since a very large sum 
of money was expended by the Go- 
vernment in purchasing and removing 
the buildings in the neighbourhood of 
Westminster Abbey, and every one 
rejoiced to see the venerable structure 
relieved from the mean and unsightly 
dwellings which had too long choked 
up the approaches to that beautiful spe- 
cimen of ancient art. It is therefore 
with feelings of no little surprise and 
concern that I understand a plan to 
be in agitation for erecting a Hospt- 
TAL upon the space now inclosed by a 
boarded fence, between the western 
entrance to the Abbey, and the sta- 
bling recently erected by Mr. Deci- 
mus Burton for the accommodation of 
the members of both Houses of Par- 
liament. This space it was under- 
stood was always intended to be left 
open, or inclosed with an iron rail, 
and planted; but, should the propo- 
sition alluded to be carried into effect, 
the Hospital will be within seventy 
feet of the Abbey, and must not only 
again block up the approaches, but will 
destroy all future plans for the im- 
provement of the neighbourhood. Why 
the Office of Woods should have se- 
lected this particular spot for the in- 
tended Hospital, it is difficult to ima- 
gine ; and at a moment when so much 
exertion has been used to save St. Sa- 
viour’s Church from the hands of mo- 
dern Vandals, few could imagine that 
a project for shutting up our Abbey 
from public view, should at the same 
time be going on. The building in 
question is proposed to be Gothic, or 
old English, or Elizabethan ; but the 
instances which may be adduced of 
similar modern erections in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of our Cathe- 
drals, and the injurious effects pro- 
duced, ought to be a warning to those 
who should be the conservators or 
guardians of these proud specimens of 


the olden time. The modern Deanery 
and Residentiary at York betray the 
most absolute ignorance, and the most 
puerile attempt at design, which per- 
haps can well be quoted, and this too 
in the immediate presence of ancient 
art, admirable for the sublimity and 
grandeur of its proportions. I hope a 
similar failure will not be allowed to 
start up as an excrescence in the very 
front of our venerable Abbey. 

The building in question will pro- 
bably be lofty, as the space upon 
which it is to stand is inconsiderable ; 
and therefore what cannot be obtained 
in area, must be got in height. The 
number of out-patients which would 
continually surround the doors of this 
Hospital, must also be taken into con- 
sideration: and as there will not be 
space for any airing ground for conva- 
lescents, all the unpleasant circum- 
stances attending such an establish- 
ment would be exposed to view. The 
expense which has recently been in- 
curred in repairing the Abbey, surely 
ought to be a reason for removing all 
offensive buildings in its immediate 
vicinity, and still more so for putting 
a stop to any nuisances likely to be 
placed there. 





APPROACHES TO LonDON BripGE. 


With similar feelings I cannot help 
adverting to the proposed plan for 
blocking up the APPRoacHEs To Lon- 
pon Bripee. No doubt the ground 
is valuable, but it is worth while to 
consider how great the effect would 
be of allowing St. Saviour’s Church 
and the Monument to remain perfectly 
free from all surrounding buildings, 
and so to arrange the plan, that these 
proud specimens of architectural skill 
may not be injured by the erection of 
mean and tasteless dwellings or ware- 
houses in their immediate vicinity. 
The present generation now have an 
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opportunity of seeing the finest column 
in the world in all its just proportions 
for the first time, and it will be a mat- 
ter of infinite regret, should economi- 
cal considerations again shut out this 
fine object from public view, or suffer 
it only to be seen at the extremity of 
a narrow alley. The same may be 
said of St. Saviour’s Church. The 
space of seventy feet now proposed 
to be reserved as an approach to the 
east end, would be altogether insuffi- 
cient, and those who understand per- 
spective effect will see that double the 
distance will not be too much to show 
this interesting specimen to advantage. 





AsBBeEy oF St. ALBAN’s. 


A matter of still graver import- 
ance now interests the feelings of an- 
tiquaries and architects. The ApBry 
oF Sr. ALBan’s is said to be in so 
ruinous a state, that some part of the 
parapet has fallen ; * and unless active 
exertions are used to create a fund 
for its repair (the parish being totally 
incompetent to raise a sufficient sum 
of money), this matchless monument, 
admirable for the beauty and delicacy 
of its detail, and the sublimity of its 
design, will be numbered with the 
ruins which certainly adorn our coun- 
try, but which are daily crumbling in- 
to dust. The struggle recently made 
to preserve the organ-screen at York 
Cathedral, and that now going on in 
favour of St. Saviour’s Church, will 
be referred to on all future occasions, 
and I hope the good feeling which has 
been manifested in favour of these ele- 
gant specimens of ancient art, may 
encourage the lovers of good taste to 
stand boldly forward and strain every 
nerve to rescue the works of our fore- 
fathers from spoliation and decay, so 
often as such exertions become neces- 
sary. 


St, Alban’s Abbey.—Bootham Bar, York. 
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BooruamM Bar, York. 


IT is but too true that this venerable 
and curious specimen of ancient ar- 
chitecture is to be taken down, and 
that the Corporation of York, in their 
wisdom, have already accepted a con- 
tract for removing it. It is painful to 
reflect that the fine specimens of the 
olden time with which this ancient 
City abounded, are daily suffering from 
the hands of the destroyer. So much 
so, that little will shortly be left, ex- 
cept its proud Minster, to interest the 
antiquary or the architect. Not long 
since, the Barbican at Micklegate was 
destroyed, and the only reason as- 
signed for such an act of barbarism 
was that the country people on market 
days jostled each other in passing 
through the gate, and that frequent 
quarrels took place in consequence. 
The convenience of the public no 
doubt must at all times be a primary 
matter of consideration; but it is 
worth while to study how this can be 
met without removing that which is 
venerable from its age, or distinguished 
for the elegance of its composition. A 
memorial or remonstrance was signed 
by many individuals of the Antiqua- 
rian Society, with a view to save this 
Barbican, and the Archbishop offered 
to subscribe handsomely towards its 
restoration ; but the job had previously 
been determined upon, and the gate 
now stands a bald and ludicrous ex- 
ample of what is called modern improve- 
ment. The purchase of an insignificant 
public house on one side, would have 
enabled the public to pass freely round 
the gate. In this manner the same 
thing has been managed at Canter- 
bury and Warwick; and the ancient 
and admirable fabric might have been 
preserved in all its integrity. 

The caseof Bootham Bar differs from 
that of Micklegate, inasmuch as the 








* On the 3d of February, about seven a. M. a large portion of the wall of the upper 
bat tlement, on the south-west side, fell upon the roof below with such weight that it drove 
in the leads and timber, and every thing in its way, into the south aile of the building. 
It feli in two masses, at an interval of five minutes, and so great was the concussion, that 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring houses describe it as resembling the loudest thunder. 
Mr. Wyatt was employed about ten years since to inspect the Abbey, when he reported that 
a sum exceeding 30,0001. would be necessary effectually to repair this building, since which 
it has been getting worse, so that at the present time a much larger sum than that would 
be required. The south transept has been for a considerable time considered in a dangerous 


state, and is now scarcely safe to be allowed to remain. 


Au internal view of St. Alban’s 


Abbey, taken from the side where the injury has been sustained, will be found in vol. 


Lxxx1Ix. i. 593, Epit. 
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street is much narrower; but a plan 
has been proposed, which seems to re- 
move all the difficulties interfering with 
the preservation of this building. The 
street in which the front of the Assem- 
bly-room stands, may without diffi- 
culty be lengthened in a direct line 
into the north road, by the purchase 
of a large garden and some properties 
which are attainable; and, should this 
plan be adopted, two very dangerous 
turnings through narrow streets would 
be avoided, and Bootham Bar might 
remain undisturbed. Should the de- 
cree, already gone forth, be carried into 
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effect, and this interesting monument 
be levelled with the ground, Walmgate 
Bar will be the only one remaining, 
possessing a Barbican, as that at 
Monkbar was removed some years 
since. The hand of the destroyer, 
however, is abroad; and active ex- 
ertions must be used to check the con- 
ceit of modern improvers. It is curious 
that the Corporation are engaged in 
patching up their walls, and at the 
very same time destroying their gates. 
Where will the mania stop? 

Yours, &c. An ANTIQUARY. 





LADY CHAPEL OF ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 


SINCE our last report on this sub- 
ject, so interesting to the feelings of all 
who value our venerable ecclesiastical 
structures, the exertions of Mr. Saun- 
ders and the other members of the 
Committee have been so unremitting, 
that we flatter ourselves the important 
abject of preserving the Chapel may 
be considered as already achieved ; 
but much remains to be done, to in- 
duce Parliament to compel the Lon- 
don Bridge Committee to grant a suffi- 
cient space to shew this noble speci- 
men of our national architecture to 
public view. Whilst thousands and 
tens of thousands are expended to 
open new avenues to one of the best 
of our modern Grecian parochial 
churches, St. Martin in the Fields, it 
would be the height of pitifulnmess—we 
had almost said madness—to grudge a 
few additional feet of frontage to a 
building that would form so striking 
an architectural ornament on entering 
London from the south. Let any one 
observe how grandly the noble column 
of Sir Christopher Wren shews itself to 
the eye, now it is disencumbered of 
the surrounding buildings on the north 
bank of the Thames; aud then say, 
why the venerable ecclesiastical pile 
on the southern shore should be shut 
up from public view. The question is 
not, whether a large sum should be 
expended in taking down houses to 
open the view, but the space being 
now clear, whether houses should 
again cover the ground: in short, 
whether a mean spirit of avarice should 
overcome what may be justly consi- 
dered a matter of deep interest to all 
lovers of true taste and national glory. 
If by the continued pecuniary support 


of the public (for much still remains 
to be subscribed), this noble pile is 
thoroughly repaired, and a sufficient 
space can be obtained to exhibit its 
beauties to the eye, we hesitate not to 
say that those individuals who have 
come forward so handsomely in its 
support, will be deserving, and will 
receive, a large share of commendation 
from the public voice. 

A second meeting of the friends to the 
restoration was held on Saturday Feb. 18, at 
Willis’s Rooms, to consider the propriety of 
—- the House of Commons, that the 

ondon Bridge Committee might be directed 
to allow sufficient space for a view of the 
Church and Lady Chapel. 

P. F. Robinson, Esq. F.S.A. architect, was 
called to the Chair. 

A Report of the Proceedings from the 
commencement of the struggle for its pre- 
servation was then read. The report first 
spoke of ‘the great and persevering efforts 
of the parishioners.” Although the London 
Bridge Committee made it a condition of 
an ultimate graut of only 70 feet frontage for 
the view of the Church, that the ancient Lady 
Chapel should be destroyed, yet the parishio- 
ners, after a manly contest on Feb. 9 and 10, 
recorded their votes— 


For the preservation of the Chapel, 380 

Agate. . 2. 3 fb st 5 

Majority . . 240 
The Report then noticed the firm deter- 
mination of the Bishop of Winchester not 
to consent to the demolition of the Chapel. 
It appears that the Wardens of the Parish 
(who are deserving of the greatest praise for 
their exertions) addressed a memorial, sy 
early as Nov. 1830, to the London Bridge 
Committee, to induce them to leave open & 
sufficient space, and suggested 130 feet. The 
Wardens stated the great value of the struc- 
ture as an ornament to the metropolis ; and 
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that £28,000 (since increased to £34,000) 
had, within a few years last past, been ex- 
pended on it, and that the concurrent testi- 
mony of enlightened and professional men, 
and among them the Engineer of the Bridge 
(now Sir John Rennie), went to establish 
the value and importance of the structure as 
a public edifice ; and that there was not a 
man of taste in the kingdom who would not 
deprecate its being again shut out from pub- 
lic view. 

On the 19th April, 1831, the parish re- 
solved that the width of 60 feet, offered by 
the London Bridge Committee, was inade- 
quate ; and on the 15th Oct. 1831, adhered 
to their former resolution. 

In Oct. 1831, the Wardens memorialized 
the Treasury, stating that the London Bridge 
Committee had refused more than 60 feet, 
and that only on condition of taking down the 
Chapel. They observed that this curious 
portion of the Church, if restored, would be 
such as might fairly challenge competition 
with any parochial church in the kingdom. 
At a meeting of the Lords of the Treasury 
and the Memorialists, the opinion of the 
Lords of the Treasury appeared to be in fa- 
vour of a larger opening than 60 feet. The 
Memorialists afterwards had the mortifica- 
tion to find on the 24th of Jan. last, that 
not more than seveNnTY feet would be al- 
lowed, and that only provided that the pa- 
rish agreed to a plan of the London Bridge 
Committee, embracing the removal of the 
Chapel, and that the consent of the Bishop 
of Winchester to such removal could be ob- 
tained. 

The parish not having consented to re- 
move the Chapel, and the London Bridge 
Committee adhering to their resolution of 
not more than 70 feet, although great part 
of those 70 feet (the site of the Bishup’s 
Chapel) is already the property of the parish, 
the matter is referred for decision to a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, sitting on 
a bill brought in by the London Bridge Com- 
mittee, for improving the approaches to the 
new Bridge; and the result of its decision 
will be looked forward to with intense in- 
terest, by all true lovers of taste. 

The subscription for the restoration of 
the Chapel has proceeded successfully. About 
16001. has been subscribed. But as much 
again will be wanted, and we trust will be 
provided, in order that the opponents to the 
restoration of the Chapel may not issue their 
taunts that the object in view cannot be ac- 
complished for want of adequate funds. 

When the Report had been read, J. B. 
Nicnots, Esq. moved that it should be re- 
ceived by the meeting. Having witnessed 
the exertions of the Committee, he felt it 
his duty to come forward and declare his 
high sense of their conduct. 

C. Pott, Esq. had great pleasure in seeing 
the meeting enter so warmly into the object 
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for which they had assembled, and he was 
sure that the exertions now made would 
meet with the approbation of the public. 

The resolution was put, and agreed to 
unanimously, 

W. Paynter, Esq. proposed the next re- 
solution, which was, ‘ that it is the opinion 
of the meeting that the character of the 
British nation was raised in the estimation 
of foreigners by its stupendous public works, 
its literary productions, and its encourage- 
ment of the arts.” He felt great pleasure in 
congratulating the meeting on the triumph 
they had lately obtained. They had gained 
one point, but that was not enough ; they 
had saved the Chapel, but they had now to 
exert themselves tu obtain an opening to it. 
The circumstances of tne present day were 
very different from those of the former meet- 
ing. At that meeting it was a matter of 
doubt as to whether the Chapel would be 
saved or not, The result of the poll had 
decided this, and had redeemed the charac- 
ter of the parishioners of St. Saviour’s. It 
now only remained with the public to come 
forward and assist to restore the Chapel. As 
an ornament to London and the whole coun- 
try, it had claims on the public generosity. 
The British public was never backwafd 
with its support on fitting occasions. No 
building had ever greater claims on the 
public than the Lady Chapel, were it only 
for the beauty of its architecture, its great 
antiquity, and the events which were con- 
nected with it. It was a connecting link to 
bind the present to the past. 

Sypney Taytor, Esq. said that, in rising 
to second the motion, he felt obliged to 
make a few observations in reference to what 
had taken place since the last meeting at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern. Since that meet- 
ing a great victory had been obtained—the 
barbarians had been routed from their work 
of demolition. He was one of those who 
attended that meeting, not from a feeling of 
interest in the parish, but from a wish to 
preserve so noble a specimen of ancient ar- 
chitecture from the work of destruction. If 
the London Bridge Committee had given 
their sanction to this act of Vandalism, he 
would ask them if it would be au improve- 
ment to the approaches to the New London 
Bridge to shut out from public view an edi- 
fice second only to Westminster Abbey ? 
The public would never allow of such an act 
of barbarity. Westminster Albbey was su- 
perior in magnitude to St. Saviour’s Church, 
but it did not surpass it in splendour of ar- 
chitecture. The centre tower of St. Sa- 
viour’s Church was peculiarly interesting ; it 
was the only one of the kind remaining in the 
metropulis. The church showed the progres- 
sive advancement of Gothic architecture for 
a period of five or six centuries. It was the 
study of artists and the admiration of fo- 
reigners, and a distinguished ornament to 
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the city of London. Westminster Abbey 
had more sublime historical interest about 
it—it was the great repository of the illus- 
trious dead. But St. Saviour’s Church was 
not merely interesting for its architecture ; 
it was also interesting in a moral point of 
view. Within its walls lie interred the 
mortal remains of the father of English 
poetry, Gower. There also lie the remains 
of the venerable Bishop Andrews, whose 
life was an example of virtue, and who was 
one of the greatest ornaments of religion. It 
has other records to support its claim, which 
Westminster cannot boast. Here were ex- 
hibited the sullen frowns of the tyrant, and 
the sincere fortitude of the British martyrs. 
Here the apostles of our faith triumphed 
under the torture, and obtained, by their 
sufferings, civil and religious liberty for 
their posterity. Is this a place to be pulled 
down? Are the remains of those who rest 
under its roof to be scattered by the wag- 
gon-wheels of the votaries of Mammon ? 
Yet this would have taken place but for the 
timely opposition of the British public. He 
trusted the House of Commons would show 
its feelings on this occasion to be in unison 
with those of the public. When houses 
and streets were pulled down to expose to 
view St. Martin’s Church, in the west end 
of the town, was St. Saviour’s, one of the 
purest specimens of architecture in the me- 
tropolis, to be bricked out of public view at 
the other end of the town? Whilst magni- 
ficent openings were left to lath and plas- 
ter and stucco-deception at one end of the 
town, was there to be no opening left to a 
structure which all the art of the world 
would fail to equal? He could not believe 
it to be the spirit of improvement to prefer 
the mock glories of architecture to the real 
—the pretty and fantastic to the magnifi- 
cent and sublime. How could they pretend 
to a love of architecture and the arts whilst 
they threw their best and noblest specimens 
away ?—(loud cheers.) 

The resolution was put, and carried unani- 
mously. 

The Rev. Sam. Wix moved the next re- 
solution, namely—** That the sentiments of 
the majority of the parishioners of St. Sa- 
viour’s are alike honourable to their good 
taste and feeling, and deserving the gratitude 
of the meeting and the public.” 

J. Britton, Esq seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

T. Saunners, Esq. proposed the next reso- 
tion, namely—‘* That the meeting was most 
anxious to redeem the pledge given to the 
parishioners of St. Saviour’s, to restore the 
Lady Chapel without any expense to the 
parish.” He had stated at the last meeting 
that the restoration of the Chapel would be 
to the interest of the parish. He was happy 
to be able to say that the parish had come 
over to his opinion, and had supported him 
with a majority of 240, Since that time he had 
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received the pledge of 180 other parishioners 
to support him if necessary. He felt proud 
also in being able to say that many of the 
parishioners had subscribed most liberally, 
The battle had been fought and won; but 
there was a secondary, though equally im- 
portant, object to be obtained : they must 
yet obtain an opening to the church, else all 
their exertions would be rendered ineffectual. 
When St. Thomas’s Hospital and the Lady 
Chapel were restored, they would present a 
grand feature of attraction on the southern 
approach to the New London Bridge. 

W. Nasu, Esq. seconded the resolution ; 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Lock moved a resolution, expressing 
their sincere gratitude to the public Press 
for their exertions on this and on all other 
occasions; which was seconded by Mr. 
JACKSON, and carried amid the cheers of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Nasu proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Saunders for his exertions on this oc- 
casion ; which, having been seconded by Mr. 
NicHots, was received by the meeting with 
cheers, and agreed to unanimously. 

Other resolutions were passed, and the 
meeting separated. 


Mr. UrsBan, Feb. 25. 

YOU will with great satisfaction re- 
cord the success which has attended 
the exertions of the advocates for the 
preservation of the Lady Chapel of St. 
Saviours. The earnest of a liberal 
subscription has already placed the 
question of the restoration of the Cha- 
pel on a sure basis; and before this 
article will be in the hands of your 
readers, I trust that they will have 
heard that the question now in agita- 
tion before the House of Commons, 
upon the quantity cf frontage to be 
allowed to the structure, will” be car- 
ried in the favour of an extended pros- 
spect of the entire Church in its re- 
newed glories. It is my intention to 
illustrate the external and internal 
views of the Chapel, which will ac- 
company this article, with a brief his- 
torical account of the Lady Chapel, in 
order to ascertain its probable age, 
and a few remarks on its architectural 
merits. 

The Priory Church of St. Mary 
Overy owes its present grandeur in a 
great measure to the piety and libe- 
rality of several of the Bishops of 
Winchester ; but it is not my purpose 
to enter further into the history of the 
structure, than is necessary to eluci- 
date the Choir and Lady Chapel. 

In consequence of a fire which hap- 
pened in the early part of the thir- 
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teenth century, a great portion of the 
Church was under the necessity of be- 
ing rebuilt. This work was under- 
taken by Peter de Rupibus, Bishop of 
Winchester, 1205 to 1238, and is thus 
noticed in an ancient Chronicle :— 
** John’ anno x° (1208) Seynt Marie 
Overie was that yere begonne.”’ * 

The portion of the Church which 
was built at this period could have 
been no other than the Choir and 
Lady Chapel, as the nave is of an 
earlier date, and the transepts and 
tower of a later one. In the choir 
and Lady Chapel, then, we view the 
work of Bishop de Rupibus; and, if 
no date had been assigned to the com- 
mencement of the work, the antiquary 
would have had little trouble in de- 
ducing from the architectural features 
of the building the date at which it 
was erected. In the solid pillars and 
acute arches, in the lancet windows 
and simple groined roof, may be viewed 
an unaltered building of the thirteenth 
century.t 

The commencement of the struc- 
ture having been thus fixed, let us en- 
deavour to trace its completion; and 
we will first seek for information in 
the evidence which the building itself 
possesses. In surveying the Lady 
Chapel, it will be seen that ‘the east 
front displays the triple lancet win- 
dows and acute gables which mark 
the works erected about the date of 
the commencement of the structure; 
but in the south flank of the Chapel 
there is a window in which the mul- 
lions and tracery which subsequently 
formed so attractive an embellishment 
in pointed architecture, are shown in 
their infancy. These windows the 
late Mr. Carter, perhaps the most 
zealous and indefatigable writer on 
our national architecture that ever 
existed, and who surveyed this Church 
in 1808,¢ styles ‘‘the architectural 
three in one.”’ Now, as this window 
assumes a different form to the lancet 
windows of the east front, being com- 





* A Chronicle of London from 1089 to 
1483, first printed in 1827, by E. Tyrrell, 
Esq. Deputy Remembrancer o the City of 
London. 

+ This prelate also erected the Church of 
St. Thomas, Portsmouth, between 1210-20. 
The chancel and transepts still remain, and 
the style of architecture is similar to that of 
the church now under consideration. 

t Gent. Mag. vol. uxxviit. 606, 699. 
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posed of a large arch divided into por- 
tions by subarches and circles, it is 
manifestly the work of a more recent 
period in the history of architecture, 
than the simple lancet windows of 
the east front; but at the same time 
the form of the principal arch and 
the arrangement of the smalier ones 
will not allow it to be assigned to a 
period long subsequent to the com- 
mencement of the Chapel. If we 
seek for a date in the history of the 
structure, we shall find that in 1273, 
Walter Archbishop of York granted 
thirty days indulgence to all who 
should contribute to the fabric of 
this Church, which fact proves that 
the Church was not finished at that 
period: here then this window comes 
in aid of history. Westminster Ab- 
bey, built between 1245 and 1280, 
contains windows resembling in their 
detail the one under consideration. 
Thus the completion of the Lady Cha- 
pel may, from the evidence afforded 
by its architecture, be fixed at the 
same period, the indulgence of Arch- 
bishop Walter having been the means 
of accomplishing the completion of the 
structure. 

There are few buildings of ancient 
date, in which the actual state of the 
building agrees so entirely with its 
history ; the antiquary commonly finds 
dates to reconcile with appearances, 
which set all his study and his re- 
search at defiance. How valuable 
then is this structure, resting on evi- 
dence so well established, of which'an 
act of brutal vandalism would have 
been the destruction. 

The Lady Chapel, viewed in com- 
parison with other edifices in the Me- 
tropolis, assimilates in its architecture 
with the choir of the Temple Church, 
A.D. 1240; parts of the north tran- 
sept of Westminster Abbey, A.D. 1250; 
the Chapel of Lambeth Palace, erect- 
ed after 1210, and the Crypt of Gisor’s 
or Gerard’s Hall, A.D. 1245. The style 
in which each of these structures 
is built is popularly designated the 
‘* lancet architecture,’ from the simi- 
litude of the points of the windows to 
a surgeon’s lancet; and of this de- 
scription of architecture St. Saviour’s 
Church affords the largest specimen in 
London. The few ancient buildings 
in the Metropolis which have escaped 
the hand of time and accident, or 
have been spared from violence, are 
still sufficient to enable the student to 
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trace the history of architecture from 
the Norman Conquest to the period 
of the Reformation. With the White 
Tower and the crypt beneath Bow 
Church, he may commence his -re- 
searches, and prosecute them with St. 
Bartholomew’s Priory, Smithfield, and 
the Temple Church, until he arrives 
at the adoption of the Pointed style. 
Of this style in its perfect form, St. 
Mary Overy’s Choir and Lady Cha- 
pel will be his first specimen; for, 
although the nave of this Church, and 
the circular Church in the Temple, af- 
ford earlier examples of Pointed arches, 
yet both these specimens possess a 
Norman character, which in the Choir 
and Lady Chapel is quite abandoned. 
Specimens of the architecture of a 
subsequent period will be found here 
and .elsewhere, which the limits of 
this article will not allow me to parti- 
cularize. And, if he extends his line 
of observation beyond the metropolis, 
and views the present church in com- 
parison with other buildings: in the 
same style, the following list will point 
out the page it is entitled to occupy in 
the annals of the Pointed style : 


De Lucy’s work, Winchester Cathedral, 
between 1189 and 1204 
Rochester Cathedral,(Choir) 1179 — 1222 
Wells Cathedral, 1206 — 1243 
Cuoir ano Lavy Cuaret oF 

St. Mary, Overy — 1208 
Salisbury Cathedral 1220 
York Cathedral, South Transept 1227 
North ditto 1260 

It will be only necessary to add, 
that, as St. Mary Overy’s Church forms 
such an essential link in the chain 
of historical evidence relating to the 
progress of the Pointed style, its exist- 
ence must be a matter of the greatest 
interest, not only to the antiquary, 
but to the artist, the historian, and 
the man of taste; to all indeed who 
wish to study with minuteness the 
history of their native country, its 
arts and customs, and its state in 
former times. 

I shall now proceed to notice briefly 
a few of the architectural peculiari- 
ties of this interesting building. 

In the north flank is a window of a 
still more modern date, perhaps as late 
as the reign of Edward II., which 
would almost give weight to the sup- 
position that even at that early period 
an attempt at modernising the Chapel, 
if the expression is allowable, had been 
attempted ; but, as the only settlement 

Gent. Mac. February, 1832. 
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which has taken place in this Chapel, 
is apparent in this north wall, it is not, 
improbable that this window was in- 
serted in consequence of an early fail-. 
ure having occurred in that portion of 
the structure. Although the ancient 
altar-screen now. forms a solid termi- 
nation of the choir, it does not appear 
to have always been in that state., 
Any one who has seen the Cathedrals, 
of Salisbury and Wells, will not fail 
to haye remarked the beautiful effect 
produced by the Lady Chapels of both 
of those churches, when viewed from 
the choir, through the open arches 
at the east end. In Wells especially, 
the Lady Chapel forms one of. the 
most picturesque objects that can be 
imagined. . It is highly probable that 
the Lady Chapel of St. Mary. Overie 
was open to the choir in a like man- 
ner; but,in consequence perhaps of the 
draughts of air passing into the church, 
the arches were first filled up with 
elegant tracery, in the best style of 
Edward the Third’s reign,. and subse- 
quently with masonry, when the splen- 
did altar-screen was erected.* 

At an.early period, a Chapel was 
erected at the east end of the Lady 
Chapel, and with a boldness of execu- 
tion known only to the architects of 
our ancient buildings, one of the triple 
lancet windows, with a portion of its 
piers, was removed, and an arch of 
communication made between the Cha- 
pel and the Church; this. extraneous 
structure was doubtless dedicated to 
some saint, but the name of the pa- 
tron is lost, or became merged in themo- 
dern appellation of the Bishop’s Chapel. 
In the summer of 1830, this Chapel 
was removed, and the arch walled up ; 
but, on taking it down, the lancet win- 
dow in the gable of the principal struc- 
ture was disclosed, which becomes a va- 
luable document to aid the restoration 
of the entire structure. The mouldings 
of the Chapel are simple, but bold; 
the prevailing ornament is the diago- 
nal flower or dog-tooth moulding (as, 
it is usually but improperly termed). 
The archivolt mouldings of the win- 
dows spring from small pillars at- 
tached to the piers, which are gene- 
rally in a good state of preservation. 
At the north-east angle remains some 
workmanship of .a later date, which 
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* « At the back of the altar screen of the 
choir are some fine tracery compartments, 
supposed once to give view through them 


into our Lady’s Chapel.”—Carter. 
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seems to indicate the existence of an 
altar.. Among this is a small statue of 
a Saint. Such of your readers who may 
wish for a more detailed account of 
the structure at large, will find an ac- 
curate survey by the late Mr. Carter, 
in Gent. Mag. vol. txxvuit. pp. 606, 
699, who justly observes, with refer- 
ence to this Chapel, that “the whole 
scene is impressive and solemn.” 

Of the many vicissitudes this Chapel 
has undergone, since the mass was 
sung, and the incense smoked, and the 
eandles burnt before the altar of Our 
Lady, the most degrading was its con- 
version into a bakehouse, in which 
state of humiliation it continued for 
“‘threescore and some odde yeeres.” 
1 mention this, to show an act of libe- 
rality in the parish, at that time, 
which ought not to be forgotten at the 
present. In the year 1624, when the 
baker, with his faggots, and his ovens, 
and his hog-troughs, was ejected, the 
parish expended the sum of 200/. on 
its repair; a sum, let it be recollected, 
which bears no comparison to the 
same amount at the present time. 

The Committee purpose to restore 
the Lady Chapel in the same style, as 
the choir was so successfully restored 
by Mr. Gwilt. Instead, then, of the 
present patched and broken walls, 
partly brick and partly stone, a build- 
ing will shew itself at the entrance of 
London which the stranger will pause 
and admire; and when he sees such a 
splendid monument of art in a Suburb, 
what will be his ideas of the wealth and 
magnificence of the Metropolis itself? 

Of the proposed restorations, it will 
be necessary, for the information of 
those who have not seen the Chapel 
im its present state, to observe that 
neither of the four gables which are 
represented in our view are so perfect 
as they are there shown to be ; the first 
and second are in the best state of pre- 
servation, the third and fourth have 
been bungtingly rebuilt in brick, with- 
out the least attempt at architectural 
display. The singular pinnacle at the 
north-east angle, covering a staircase 
turret, (which is now concealed by a 
casing of brick, and crowned with a 
low-tiled roof,) has been restored, from 
a careful survey and admeasurement, 
made by Mr. Cottingham,* to whom 





* We are indebted to this gentleman for 
permission to copy our print of the outside 
of the Lady Chapel, from a fine folio plate 
he has lately published, for the benefit of 
the Restoration fund.—Eprr. 


indeed the credit of the restored design 
is justly due ; the open turret and spire 
are of course designed to harmonize 
with Mr. Gwilt’s turrets at the angles 
of the choir. 

Our interior view is taken from the 
eastern end of the north aile of the 
choir; the perfect lancet window of 
three lights, shown in the centre of 
the print, is substituted for the arch 
of communication between this Chapel 
and the former Bishop’s Chapel; and 
in the distance may be seen a portion 
of the window styled by John Carter 
the ‘‘three in one,” and before no- 
ticed ; which is at present walled up. 
With the assistance of these prints, 
such of your readers who have not had 
an opportunity of visiting the Lady 
Chapel, will be enabled to form an 
idea of what will be the result of the 
labours of the Committee. 

There have been numerous engrav- 
ings, published at different times, of 
this Chapel; there is a fine interior 
view in Moss’s History of St. Sa- 
viour’s, 4to. 1818; and in Mr. Tay- 
lor’s History of the Church and Parish, 
now in course of publication, is con- 
tained a very accurate elevation of the 
east front of the Lady Chapel, as it 
now is; which, with the restored de- 
sign, will form a valuable record to 
posterity of the extent of the resto- 
rations. In the same work is an in- 
terior view of the Lady Chapel, from 
a drawing by the late John Carter, and 
also an exterior view of the destroyed 
chapel, called the Bishop’s Chapel. 

Allow me to conclude this lengthened 
article with expressing my confident 
hope that the generosity of the pub- 
lic will enable the Committee to re- 
store the whole design, in such a 
manner, that the Church of St. Mary 
Overy will become, what it anciently 
was,—the glory and splendour of the 
southern district of the Metropolis. 

¥ours, &c. E. J. C. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 23. 

**OLD Mortality” has made every 
one, who has read the amusing work 
in which his favourite employment is 
described, acquainted with the exis- 
tence in Scotland of many monuments 
raised to commemorate ‘‘ the martyrs,” 
or those who suffered death for the 
cause of the reformed religion in that 
country. Having recently travelled in 
several parts of the north where those 
memorials are to be seen, the inscrip- 
tions of some may not be uninterest- 


ing. They are still venerated by the 
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Presbyterians, especially those who 
continue to adhere to the “‘ League and 
Covenant.” 

Affixed to the exterior wall of the 
north transept of Glasgow Cathedral 
is a tablet on which we read, 

** Here lies the corps of Robert Bunton, 
John Hart, Robert Scot, Mathew Patoun, 
John Richmond, James Johnston, Archi- 
bald Stewart, James Winning, John Main, 
who suffered at the cross of Glasgow, for 
their testimony to the covenants, and work 
of reformation, because they durst not own 
the authority of the then tyrants, destroying 
the same, betwixt 1666 and 1688. 

*¢ Years sixty-six, and eighty-four, 

Did send their souls home into glore, 

Whose bodies here interred ly, 

Then sacrificed to tyranny : 

To covenants and reformation, 

*Cause they adhered to their station. 

These nine, with others in this yard, 

Whose heads and bodies were not spar’d, 

Their testimonies, foes to bury, 

Caused beat the drums then in great fury. 

They’ll know, at resurrection day, 

To murder saints was no sweet play. 

‘¢The original stone, and inscription re- 
paired and new lettered Mocccxxvil. at the 
expense of a few FRIENDS of the Cause for 
which the Martyrs suffered.” 


By the side of the road, northwards 
from the church, is another monu- 
ment, on which is the following in- 
scription : 

*¢ Behind this stone lyes James Nisbet, 
who suffered martyrdom at this place, June 
5, 1684; also James Lawson and Alexander 
Wood, who suffered martyrdom, October 
24, 1684, for their adherence to the word of 
God, and Scotland’s covenanted work of 
Reformation. 

Here lye martyrs three 
Of memory, 
Who for the Covenants did die 
And witness is 
*Gainst all these nations perjury. 
Against the Covenanted cause 
Of Christ their Royal King, 
The British rulers made such laws 
Declare’d ’twas Satan’s reign. 

As Britain lyes in guilt you see 

’Tis ask’d, O reader! art thou free? 

‘*€ This stone was renewed by the proprie- 
tors of the Monkland Navigation, April 
1818,” 

It was removed from an adjoining 
field in the course of improvement. 

In an old and secluded burial-ground 
in the suburbs of the town of Paisley, 
is an altar monument, to commemo- 
tate others who laid down their lives 
for the Covenant. It is thus inscribed : 


“¢ Here lies the corpse of James Agie and 
John Park, who suffered at the cross of 
Paisley, for refusing the oath of abjuration, 
Feb. 3, 1685. 

Stay, passenger, as thou goes by, 

And take a look where those do ly ; 

Who for the love they bare to truth 

Were deprived of their life and youth. 

Tho’ laws made then, caus‘d many die [r. dee] 
Judges and ‘sizers were not free. 

He that to them did these delate 

The greater count he hath to make, 

Yet no excuse to them can be 

At ten condemn’d, at two to die. [dee] 

So cruel did their rage become, 

To stop their speech caus’d beat the drum, 
This may a standing witness be, 

*Twixt Presbytery and Prelacy. 

‘This stone, with part of the bones and 
dust of the martyrs, were removed from the 
common place of execution, to this place, by 
order of John Storie, John Patison, and 
John Cochran, magistrates in Paisley, in the 
year 1779.” 

In the old burial ground of Eglisma- 
girdle, near Pitkeathly in Perthshire, 
is a tombstone with this rude inscrip- 
tion : 

**Heir lyis ane vertous Hushandman, 
Thomas Small, who dyed for Religion, 
Covenant, King and countrie, the 1st of 
September, 1645, and of his age 58. Me- 
mento mori.” 

In the churchyard of Dunnottar, in 
Kincardineshire, near the interesting, 
ancient, and formerly almost impreg- 
nable castle of the same name, the 
ruins of which frown over the sea at 
a fearful height ; we find a plain head- 
stone, decentiy cleaned and painted, 
bearing the following inscription : 

‘© Here lyes John Stot, James Atchison, 
James Russel and William Broun; and one 
whose name wee have not gotten, and two 
women, whose names also wee know not ; 
and two who perished coming doune the 
rock, one whose name was James Watson, 
the other not known; who all died prisoners 
in Dunottar castle, anno 1685, for their ad- 
herance to the word of God, and Scotland’s 
covenanted work of Reformation. Rev. xi. 
chap. 12th verse.” 


The tomb of the martyrs in the 
Grey-friars churchyard, Edinburgh, is 
well known. It is a neat monument, 
and was lately repaired. 

‘‘From May 27, 1661, that the noble 
Marquis of Argyl suffered, to the 17th Feb, 
1688, that Mr. James Ranwick suffered ; 
were executed at Edinburgh, about one hun- 
dred noblemen, gentlemen, ministers, and 
others; noble martyrs for Jesus Christ : the 
most part of them lie here. 
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‘¢Halt, passenger, take heed what thou dost 
see ; in [did die. 
This tomb doth shew for what some men 
Here lies interred the dust of thase who stood 
’Gainst perjury, resisting unto blood. 
Adhering to the Covenants and Laws, 
Establishing the samme, which was the cause 
Their lives are sacrificed unto the lust 
Of Prelatists abjured ; tho’ here their dust 
Lies mixt with murderers’ and other crew, 
Whom justice justly did to death pursue. 
But as for these, in them no cause was found 
Worthy of death, but only they were sound, 
Constant, and steadfast; zealous, witnessing 
For the prerogative of Christ their king. 
Which truths were seal’d by famous Guth- 
rie’s head, — 
And all along to Mr. Ranwick’s blood. 
They did endure the wrath of enemies, 
Reproaches, torments, deaths, and injuries : 
But yet they’re these who from such trou+ 
bles came, 
And now triumph in glory with the Lamb.” 


There is also a monument to Walter 
Mill, who suffered-at St. Andrew’s, 
‘April 1558 ; where we read, 

** Non nostra impietas, non acte crimina 
vite, 

‘ Armarunt hostes in mea fata truces ; 

Sola fides Christi, sacris signata libellis, 

Que vite causa est, et mihi causa 
necis.” 


Yours, &c. J. LocGan. 


Mr. Ursan,  Lyminster, Feb. 7. 

I WAS much gratified with the arti- 
cle in your last Magazine, on the sub- 
ject of Steam Carriages. My father, 
the late Rev. Dr. Cartwright, whose 
various mechanical inventions, espe- 
cially the power loom, are well known 
to your scientific readers, has fre- 
quently told me, when a boy, that I 
should live to see vessels on the water 
and carriages on land, impelled by 
steam ; and that he had no doubt but 
that the use of horses for this latter 
purpose would be superseded altoge- 
‘ther. About 45 years ago he had a 





model of a steam engine constructed, 
which was to be attached to a barge; 
and I perfectly recollect the general 
principle of it being the same as those 
now in use. The model was laid by, 
and he did not take any steps for mak- 
ing his invention more fully known. 
In'the year 1799, he became acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Fulton, an American en- 
gineer, to whom he gave the plan or 
model of the steam-boat, which 1 have 
been informed was first used in Ame- 
rica by Mr. Fulton, who had the credit 
of the invention. 

As none of my father’s family are 
likely. to enjoy any benefit from his in- 
ventions, beyond the fame of them, I 
have thought it right to state. these 
particulars, in justice to his memory, 
and for the satisfaction of his descend- 
ants. Epm. CarTWRIGHT. 


yp 

Mr. Ursan, Dec. 30. 

IN the hundred of Bilbury, co. So- 
merset, there are two or three spots 
called ‘‘ The Conygar,”’ the derivation 
of which seems to puzzle not only 
your correspondent, p. 205, but has 
also called forth all the ingenuity of 
the Rev. Hyde Cassan in his History 
of the Bishops of Bath and Wells, in 
one of his notes in that work; I think, 
however, ineffectually. 

On all sides, the ‘‘ conies or rab- 
bits’’ are put in requisition to drag 
the etymologist through the slough of 
despond ; let the studious reader say 
to what purpose.* 

For many a long year have I been 
at a loss upon the subject, until it ap- 
peared to mé that the difficulty was fe- 
licitously resolved by a Welsh gentle- 
man, a friend of mine, who is ac- 
quainted with more than a dozen 
languages—William Williams, esq. of 
Aberpergwm, who with laudable na- 
tionality recurred to his native Welsh 





* The following is an extract from Hargrove’s History of Knaresborough : ¢* Near the 





village of Scriven is an eminence called Conyng Garth, alias King’s Garth. This piece of 
ground is about six hundred yards in length and two hundred in breadth, nearly encom- 
passed on three sides by a precipice ; and on the remaining part the precipice is supplied by 
various terraces cut in the side of the hill rising above each other; a mode of fortification 
very common amongst the Northern nations in ancient times. The name of this hill, its 
‘form and situation, render it very probable that here some Saxon monarch with his army 
were formerly encamped. ‘At a small distance, is a piece of ground called Market Flat, 
probably the place where provisions were brought to supply the camp. On a rising ground, 
‘about half a mile off; were found some years ago six human skeletons laid side by side, with 
‘each a Small urn placed at its head.” ‘We have extracted this passage, thinking it may 
= a new light to our present correspondent, as well as'thios¢ who have ‘preceded him. 
—ZDIT. : 
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for the solution, which I deem a most 
satisfactory one, taking the local cir- 
cumstances into-account. He derives, 
then, Conygar from Keven-y-caer— 
the back of the fort or strong ridge. 
To the: same quarter am | indebted 
for the derivation of Glastonbury, si- 
milarly borne out. The (burg) or for- 
tified place of the green (glas) mount 
or tump (twim), and I believe in many 
cases, where ton is found in the name 
of a place, it does not mean town, but 
a mount near. , 
Yours, &c. SoMERSETIENSIS. 


—o— 
Mr. Ursan, rensington, Jan. 16. 


I AM anxious to draw the attention 
of the proper authorities to an innova- 
tion which has attracted my notice, 
that the error may be at once cor- 
rected, and its repetition prevented. 

In two places of public worship re- 
cently consecrated, the one a District 
Church, a few miles from town, the 
other a Chapel re-opened after repair, 
and which had not previously been thus 
solemnly set apart from all common 
and trivial uses, I observed a deviation 
from established usage, which can 
only have arisen in culpable negli- 
gence or ignorance. What I allude to 
is the unauthorised, and unseemly p1- 
VISION of the fourth commandment. So 
that instead of the fifth commandment 
standing where it was placed by the 
finger of God, at the head of the second 
table, a portion of the fourth usurps its 
place ; at the same time that the fourth 
commandment, to hallow the Sabbath, 
is thus irreverently deprived of the 
honour due to it, in belonging exelu~ 
sively to the first table, appropriated to 
the enforcement of the first and great 
commandment. 

I hope these animadversions, by 
finding a place in your well-known 
columns, may be the means of restor- 
ing one precious stone of our Zion, 
and preserving it unmutilated from the 
unhallowed hand of design, or profane 
indifference. But, if not, direct infor- 
mation will be conveyed to the autho- 
rity from whose decision there can be 
no appeal. 

Yours, &c. M. S. 
en: ee 
Ampton, Suffolk, 
Mr. Urpan, Feb.-4. 


‘AGREEABLY to my ‘promise, I 
send you some further notices of the 
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descendants of Sir Henry Calthorpe; 
formerly of this parish, Knt. in conti- 
nuation of the article inserted in your 
number for November, p. 406. 

James Catruorpe, Esq. his third 
and only surviving son, received his 
academical education at Catherine 
Hall, Cambridge ; and served the of- 
fice of High Sheriff for Suffolk, in 
1656, during the protectorship of Oliver 
Cromwell, by whom he was knighted 
at Whitehall, Dec. 10, in the same 
year. 

He resided chiefly in this village, 
and married Dorothy, second daugh- 
ter of Sir James Reynolds, of Castle 
Campo, co. Cambridge, Knt. sister to 
Sir John Reynolds, Knt. Commissary- 
general in Ireland, on whose death 
she became his sole heiress. The mar- 
riage contract bears date May 10, 
1645, by which Sir James covenants 
to give his daughter a portion of 8001. 
for the payment of which he assigns 
over an estate called Gouldstons, in 
the parish of Ashdon, Essex. 

Mr. Calthorpe survived his father 
just twenty-one years, being interred 
in the chancel of Ampton Church the 
same day of the month on which Sir 
Henry died, Aug. 1, 1658, leaving 
issue by Dorothy his wife, three sons, 
James, Christopher, and Reynolds (of 
whom hereafter), and six daughters : 

1. Henrietta-Mary. 

2. Dorothy, bornat Ampton, Dec. 28, 
1648; by will dated May 18, 1693, she 
bequeathed 1000/. for the endowment 
of an alms-house in her native village, 
for six poor old widows or old maids 
of the age of sixty years and upwards, 
the interest of the. same to be applied 
to their use and benefit for ever. She 
gave a further sum of one hundred 
pounds for building the said alms- 
house upon Ampton Green near the 
church, with particular directions as 
to its construction. She also bequeath- 
ed 500/. to the town of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, to be put out to interest, or 
lands. purchased therewith, and the 
annual income to be appropriated in 
apprenticing poor boys to handicraft 
trades, the Alderman and the two Mi- 
nisters of the said town to superintend 
the’ business, and see to its faithful 
and careful performance. Small sums 
‘were also bequeathed to the poor of 
some adjoining parishes. This lady 
died unmarried, Nov. 8, 1693; and 
her’ remains were deposited within the 
altar rails, in the chancel of Ampton 
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Church, and in compliance with her 
will, an almshouse was erected under 
the direction of two of the executors, 
and completed in 1695, and shortly 
after the inmates were admitted. 

3. Barbara, baptized June 15, 1651. 

4. Katherine, baptized June 22, 
1656, married Feb. 10, 1680, to the 
Rev. Robert Lowe, Rector of Ingham 
in Suffolk, and buried there July 31, 
1707. 

5. Jane, baptized Aug. 2, 1657; 
married Mr. Mordaunt Cracherode, 
citizen of London, buried at Ampton, 
Jan. 11, 1680. 

6. Elizabeth, bapt. Jan. 17, 1658 ; 
she married the Rev. Charles Trum- 
bull, LL.D. Rector of Hadleigh, and 
was buried at Ampton, June 12, 1686. 
Dame Dorothy Calthorpe, their mother, 
remarried June 15, 1662, Sir Algernon 
May of Old Windsor, co. Berks, Knt. 
by whom she had several children. 

Reynotps Cattuorpe, Esq. the 
youngest son of James, was born at 
Ampton, Aug. 12, 1655 ; he afterwards 
resided at Elvetham in Hampshire, 
and represented Hindon in the first, 
second, and fifth Parliaments of Great 
Britain. His first wife was Priscilla, 
daughter of Sir Robert Reynolds, Knt. 
and relict of Knight, esq. whom 
he married at Westminster Abbey, 
April 11, 1681; and by whom he had 
issue an only son Reynolds, born 
Nov. 6, 1689, and who was member 
for the borough of Hindon in the fourth 
British Parliament. He died unmar- 
ried, April10, 1714. Priscilla his mo- 
ther, died Aug. 29, 1709. 

His second wife was Barbara, eldest 
daughter of Henry Yelverton, Viscount 
Longueville and Baron Grey of Ruthyn, 
by Barbara his wife, second daughter 
and one of the coheirs of Sir John 
Talbot, of Laycock in Wiltshire, Knt.; 
by this lady he had issue an only son 
Sir Henry Calthorpe, K.B. and one 
daughter, Barbara. Mr. C. died in 
1719. Barbara, his wife, in 1724. 

Sir Henry Catrnuorps, K.B. their 
only son, represented the borough of 
Hindon in Parliament in 1744; was 
created a Knight of the Bath, May 28, 
in the same year, and installed Oct. 
20 following. Sir Henry died unmar- 
ried, at his seat at Elvetham, April 
14, 1788; and by his death the male 
line of this ancient family became ex- 
tinct. His estates devolved to the 
issue of Barbara his only sister, who 
was married in 1741 to Sir Henry 





Gough of Edgbaston, in Warwick- 
shire, Bart. M.P. for Totnes and after- 
wards for Bramber. Henry their 
eldest son, on the death of Sir Henry 
Calthorpe his uncle, assumed the 
name and arms of Calthorpe, and was 
created Baron Calthorpe, of Cock- 
thorpe in Norfolk, June 15, 1796. 

The two elder brothers, James and 
Christopher, shall be noticed in my 
next. —_" Ak. 

ConTINENTAL SKETCHES AND 
REMINISCENCES.—No, III. 
BRIENTZ. 

THERE are some scenes which are 
so striking in themselves, either from 
their painful or pleasurable impres- 
sions upon the mind, that they form 
landmarks as it were over the ever- 
widening field of recollection ; some 
like the white-painted sign-post point- 
ing to the green alley that leads to 
the home of youth, and bringing be- 
fore the care-worn mind of manhood 
the far-off blue mountain, the green 
hill, the rippling stream with its peb- 
bled shore and mossy bank, and the 
sequestered house amidst the trees, 
with the delicious freshness of early 
association ; and others like the cairn 
on the dreary moor, or the black cross 
by the way side, marking the scene 
of some deed of blood, casting a shade 
of gloom over the thoughts, and sad- 
dening with desponding foreboding 
the mind of the traveller. To the for- 
mer of these varieties in some degree 
does my recollection of the Lake of 
Brientz belong. 

On the evening of October 7th, 
182—, I left the villages of Unterseen 
and Interlachen, in Switzerland, with 
whose beautiful locality on the neck 
of land that separates the lakes of 
Thoun and Brientz, I suppose most 
continental tourists are acquainted. 
It was a lovely night, and the scenery 
was at once beautiful and grand: a 
bright moon, a calm lake, and noble 
mountains, along the lower parts of 
which the white cottages of the pea- 
santry were sprinkled. My compa- 
nions smoked and talked abundantly, 
but as their confabulations were car- 
ried on in German, and my guide had 
fallen asleep, I was left to my own 
thoughts. It was Saturday evening, 
perhaps the most solemn season in 
the six days of labour, at least I am 
accustomed to associate with it the 
idea. of greater sobriety and serious- 
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ness. I could well dispense with the 
common-place verbiage of conversa- 
tion, with such magnificence of nature 
around me. There is something pe- 
culiarly soft and soothing in such 
moonlight as shone on that occasion, 
different from the icy clearness of a 
hard frost. The harsher features of 
the landscape are softened in the misty 
splendour,—the mountain towers his 
snowy crest in more silent majesty, 
the torrent threads his solitary way 
through ravine and dell, where no 
voice but his own is heard,—the wa- 
ters of the lake are sunk to rest,—na- 
ture seems to share the repose of man, 
for the light is gone from the cottage 
window, and the wreath of smoke 
from the roof; and sleep, which has 
been beautifully styled by one of the 
ancients as “‘ the lesser mysteries of 
death,’’ rests sweetly on the brow of 
toil. Let the misanthropic visionary 
go and gaze upon such a scene as this, 
and drink his fill of its refreshing in- 
fluence, and if he has the soul of a 
man within him, the gentler sympa- 
thies of his nature will be excited, the 
phantoms of diseased imagination will 
be chased away, and he will return to 
the occupation and intercourse of so- 
cial life with a kindlier halo round his 
heart, with invigorated energy and 
freshened taste. With regard to the 
impressions of external nature upon 
the mind, much of course must de- 
pend upon the mental and physical 
temperament; for while the man 
whose delicacy of feeling makes joy 
more joyous, and sorrow doubly sore, 
takes deep delight in the contempla- 
tion of the grand and the sublime, 
another of firmer fibre and blunter 
thought is struck, not moved; his en- 
joyment in general is more diffused 
and universal, and is less dependent 
upon circumstance, and though it may 
exceed in quantity so to speak, that of 
the former, it seldom or never partakes 
of its depth or refinement. It has been 
finely observed by a popular writer of 
the Western World, that there is a 
silent majesty in woodland scenery 
which enters into the soul, and dilates 
and expands it, and fills it with noble 
inclinations. Similar elevating effects, 
‘Lam inclined to think, result from the 
contemplation of whatever is noble in 
nature, be it mountain, river, lake, or 
sea. The spell of creation’s works 
may have a beneficial influence in 
raising the mind from what is grovel- 
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ling and low, or rather may serve as 
a hand-maid to principle, for I am 
far, very far from allowing that these 
impressions or emotions of exquisite 
sensibility to which they are allied, 
however salutary in themselves, ought 
ever to be regarded as substitutes for 
Christian principle ; which I believe 
to be the only power that can really 
be depended upon for that stability of 
purpose and exertion so absolutely 
necessary in the cause of practical 
philanthropy. And yet is this never 
tacitly the case ? do emotions and feel- 
ings never float over the surface of the 
heart, and leave its deeper sympathies 
in cold and undisturbed repose? The 
sphere of sentimentalism is too aerial, 
and its taste is too fastidious for the 
rough encounter of actual wretched- 
ness and vice, which Christian bene- 
volence must struggle with and de- 
stroy. There is a danger then, as 
Wilberforce observes, that persons in 
whom such feelings abound, ‘‘ may be 
flattered into a false opinion of them- 
selves, by the excessive commenda- 
tions often paid to them by others, 
and by the beguiling complacencies of 
their own minds, which are apt to be 
puffed up with a proud though secret 
consciousness of their own superior 
acuteness and sensibility.” 

But to return from moral specula- 
tion. Our party in the boat consisted 
of country people and some Swiss 
soldiers in the French service on leave 
of absence. Some slept, some laugh- 
ed and talked, apparently more in- 
terested about any thing or every thing 
than the romance of our voyage. 

The German spoken in Switzerland 
is not reckoned the best, and the lan- 
guage, which in itself is not particu- 
larly musical to the ear of a stranger, 
is not rendered more so by the fre- 
quent repetition of the monosyllable 
ia, yes, which is pronounced with a 
broad accent. The boats are rather 
clumsy, but tolerably comfortable, 
and provided with awnings. The 
larger ones are worked by three oars, 
one in the fore part, and two others 
near the stern. It is common for 
women to row, which one would 
think is too hard exercise for a female: 
it appears, however, that the Swiss 
gallants think differently. 

We arrived at Brientz at rather a 
late hour. Next morning, being Sab- 
bath, I attended Divine Service in the 
Church, which is most romantically 
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situated’ on a rocky eminence, close 
by thé border of the lake. The cere- 
monial was very simple, being that. of 
the Protestant Church, and the beha- 
viour of the people was highly deco- 
rous. They were decently dressed ; 
but what more particularly strikes the 
eye of a stranger is the circumstance 
of the greater proportion of the men 
wearing no coats, their place being 
supplied by a jacket or waistcoat 
without sleeves, leaving the arm to 
be covered by the shirt or under-vest. 
The women sit all together, as like- 
wise the men. During prayer the 
latter cover their faces with their hats, 
but put them on while the sermon is 
delivered: at particular parts of the 
service, however, they instantly un- 
cover, as when (if 1 mistake not) the 
Lord’s Prayer is repeated. The cler- 
gyman wore a black gown, and exte- 
rior to the neckcloth a ruff or frill of 
ample dimensions encircled the neck. 
One or two children were baptised. 
The minister receives the child from 
the mother, who stands on one side of 
the baptismal font, baptises it, and 
then hands it over to the father stand- 
ing on the other. I sat in one of the 
great seats or stalls near the pulpit, 
next a stout gentleman, who spoke to 
me after leaving the Church. My 
knowledge of German being extremely 
scanty, 1 had some difficulty in mak- 
ing him understand to what country I 
belonged ; at last the word Scotland 
seemed to give him some clue to find 
it out; for he exclaimed, ein Schot- 
lander, and shook me by the hand. 1 
took the drift of his observations to 
be, ‘‘ Scotland is a fine country, it is 
like Switzerland.”’ At the conclusion 
of the service, the men remain seated, 
till the women retire. 

The peasantry go through their mi- 
litary exercise in the afternoon,—a 
practice which must be hurtful to 
their moral and religious feelings. In 
the evening the solemn calm of the 
hallowed day, which is only disturb- 
ed by the distant roar of the torrent 
of the Giespach, was broken by shout- 
ing and the firing of guns,—the Alpine 
solitudes re-echoed the sounds, even 
as if inanimate nature was astonished 
at man’s daring mockery of his Maker. 

Next morning before breakfast, I 
¢rossed the lake to visit the cascade of 
the Giesbach. It is a most-beautiful 
Waterfall. There are two falls, one 
about 300, and the other about 200 
fect. About 10 o’clock a. m. I bade 
farewell to the village of Brientz. 
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With respect to the dress of the: 
females, I may observe that I thought 
it more singular than handsome. 
Their holiday apparel consists of a 
small black cap upon the crown of 
the head ; the younger women, how- 
ever, may go uncovered, I rather think; 
the hair sometimes nicely plaited, hangs 
down the back; the arms are covered 
to about the middle of the fore-arm ; 
a sort of waistcoat: covers the chest, 
but the waist is of such fearful lati- 
tude, that Iam sure, if some of my 
fair countrywomen beheld it, they 
would laugh right heartily. I believe 
this neighbourhood is rather famous 
for its music; what I heard of it 
seemed wild and simple. 

I soon got into the valley of Hasli. 
Tradition says that the inhabitants of 


this valley are of Swedish origin ; they 


are said to be a fine race of people; 
and what is remarkable is that the 
cultivation of the potatoé was known 
here before the other inhabitants of 
the country understood it. I remark- 
ed what is peculiar in the dress of the 
women ; a red handkerchief tied round 
the head, and another on the breast. 
Proceeding up the valley, I passed the 
little town of Meyringhen on the left, 
saw the Falls of the Reichenbach at a 
distance ; and arriving at the seques- 
tered hamlet called Imhop, there dined. 
Soon after passing the waterfalls, the 
valley begins to contract, and becomes 
wilder as you advance. 

Having again started, we at length 
reached the village of Guttannen, a 
most secluded spot. My guide point- 
ed out the ‘“‘ modest mansion”’ of the 
clergyman, a plain wooden house with 
a little garden ; his situation must be 
peculiarly solitary in the depth of 
winter, surrounded by high mountains 
and wreaths of snow, with no man of 
his own standing in society near him. 
The humble auberge is built of wood. 
The lower parts of the houses are fre- 
quently built of stone, and the upper 
of wood. 

My guide-book says of Guttannen, 
“the weary traveller will find in this 
place a tolerably good inn, and very 
obliging people.”’ I was comfortable, 
and would beg to observe that many 
perhaps of our English waiters might 
Jearn a lesson of true civility from the 
poor inmates of this lowly roof. When 
night came on, the-moon shed a cold 
and clear light on the mountains, and 


*¢ Silence claimed her evening reign.” 


Clifton, Feb. 14. J.S.M. 
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FINSBURY ARCHER’S TICKET FOR THE SHOOTING OF 1676. | 

















“* All Gentlemen, Lovers of the noble Society of Archery, are desired to meet 
at Drapers Hall in Throgmorton-street, on Monday the 24th day of July, 1676, 
by Twelve of the Clock precisely ; and according to ancient custom of Finsbury 
Archers, to deliver to the Bearer hereof Mr. William Wood, upon receipt of 
this Ticket, Two Shillings and Six pence, that Provision may be made accor- 
dingly. This serves also to give notice, That the Elevenscore Target shall be 
set up by us in the New-Artillery-Ground, upon Wednesday the 26th day of 
July following ; and that day to begin to shoot at the same, by Nine of the Clock 
(as it was begun and shot at the last year). All Archers intending to shoot at 
the same, are to pay down their Twenty Shillings upon the 24th day of July, 
unto us, or either of us, or to Mr. William Wood, that Plate may be provided, 
and further trouble prevented of sending to Archers for the same; the place 
and time of meeting them being uncertain. Given under our hands, July 13, 
1676. Edward Hungerford, - 

Edmund ‘Ashhelid, § Stewards. 


New Kent Road, Artillery Ground. It has been consi- 


Mr. Unsan, “ 
Feb. 18. dered sufficient here to represent only 


BY the permission of a distinguished 
member of the Society of Antiquaries, 
exceedingly well read in all matters re- 
lating to English history, and ancient 
English diversions, I am enabled to 
offer to your readers a copy, as above, 
of an original Finsbury Archer’s Ticket 
for the Shooting of 1676, in the New 


Gent. Mac. Feb. 1832. 


one half the impression from the ori- 
ginal wood-block, which exhibits two 
archers in a forest, standing, in similar 
attitudes, on either side a tree in the 
centre of the design, equipped in the 
costume of the period, a large slouched 
hat with feathers, a braced bow in 
one hand, an archer’s pike or stake in 
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the other, round his waist a belt, under 
which is thrust, according to the cus- 
tom of archers, a few arrows for ready 
use. A quiver containing more arrows 
is suspended from the same belt, over 
the hip, and by the side hangs a short 
sword or couteuu de chasse, 

In short, the figures answer to the 
description given by Sir Wm. d’Ave- 
nant, in his poem called ‘“‘ The Long 
Vacation in London;”’ where, describ- 
ing the shooting matches made be- 
tween the attorneys and proctors, he 
says that, 

*¢ Each with solemn oath agree 

To meet in Fields of Finsburie : 

With loynes in canvas bow-case tyde ; 

Where arrowes sticke with mickle pride ; 

With hats pin’d up, and bow in hand, 

All day most fiercely there they stand, 

Like ghosts of Adam Bell* & Clymme,— 

Sol sets for fear they'll shoot at him.” 


At the foot of the tree lies another 
braced bow, and a shaft with a forked 
pile (the form of the broad or war-ar- 
row head). This shaft cannot, from the 
usual length of a long-bow, and the 
relative proportion which the arrows 
under the belt bear to the figure, be 
less than a cloth yard in length; thus 
confirming the statement of the Chro- 
nicles relative to the power of English 
bowmen. Hall tells us that at the bat- 
tle of Blackheath in Kent, fought in 
the year 1496, the Cornish archers of 
the rebel party, who defended the high 
road at Deptford Bridge, by which the 
main body of the King’s army were to 
pass to the assault, shot arrows “in 
length a full yarde.”’+ The feats of the 
“long bow” have, however, grown 
into a proverbial term for any exagge- 
ration ; and it might be doubted from 
the ordinary length of a man’s arm, 
whether an arrow exceeding 32 inches 
in length could be drawn to the head; 
a principal point in good and effective 
archery. I have, however, a memo- 
randum by me, that I saw in 1825, at 
the ancient mansion of Cothele, upon 
the Cornish side of the Tamar, some 
arrows, which I conceived to be old 
English, three feet two inches in length. 
It is rather a remarkable coincidence 
with the Chronicler above cited, that 
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these long arrows should be extant in 
Cornwall. The heads were not barbed, 
they were solid pyramidal pieces of steel. 
The shafts appeared to be made of beech, 
or some light wood, were now with- 
out feathers, and the nocks were not 
guarded with horn. The arrows shewn 
in Trinity College Library, Cambridge, 
as being from Bosworth Field, are 
merely the well-known Indian reed 
arrows; but they answer their pur- 
pose for a showman’s wonder. The 
largest modern arrows which I have 
seen are from Ghent in Flanders, and 
are 30 inches in length; they are very 
light, having piles of horn; their weight 
is 3 dwts. 6 grains each. 

The old version of the ballad of Chevy 
Chace, which bears indisputable inter- 
nal evidence of being composed in the 
fourteenth century, has this passage : 


** An arow that a cloth yarde was lang 
To the hard stele haled he, 
A dynt that was both sad and soar 
He sat on Sir Hewe the Mongonbyrry. 
The dynt yt was both sad and soar 
That he of Mongonbyrry sete, 
The swane fethars that his arrow hare 
With his hart blode they were wet.” 


Having dismissed the observation on 
the length of the arrow of antiquity, 
we may incidentally observe that the 
swan feathers with which it was de- 
scribed to be furnished in the older 
ballad of Chevy Chace, in that written 
somewhat more than a century later, 
are exchanged for those of the goose : 
‘¢ Against Sir Hugh Montgomerye 

So right the shaft he sett, 

The grey goose wing that was therein 

In his hart’s blonde was wett.’’t 


Ascham, in his delightfully written 
little treatise on Archery, “‘Toxophilus, 
the Schole or Partitions of Shooting,’’ 
(a book which, by the way, appears 
to have been the model on which Wal- 
ton wrote his Angler,) could not forbear, 
as an archer and a scholar, from break- 
ing out into an eulogy on the utility of 
the goose : 


** Yet well fare the gentle goose, which 
bringeth to a man, even tu his door, so many 
exceeding commodities. For the goose is 
man’s comfort in warre and in peace; sleep- 








* Adam Bell was the name of one of the marks in Finsbury Fields, as will be seen in a 
subsequent paper. ‘* Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and William of Cloudesley, were 
three noted outlaws, whose skill in archery rendered them as famous in the North of Eng- 
land, as Robin Hood and his contemporaries were in the Midland counties.”"—Percy’s Re« 


Liques of Ancient English Poetry. 
t+ Hall’s Chron. reprint, p. 479. 


+ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 
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inge and wakinge. What prayse so ever is 
geven to shootinge, the goose may challenge 
the best part in it. How well dothe she make 
a man fare at his table! How easilye doth 
she make a man lye in his bedde! How fit, 
even as her feathers be only for shootinge, 
so be her quills only fit for writinge.”* 


In the time of Chaucer, the favourite 
mode of feathering arrows seems to 
have been from the pinion of the pea- 
cock. Of the English yeoman, he says, 
«¢ A sheafe of peacock arrows, bright & keen, 
«© Under his helt he bare full thriftily.” + 

The bows in this wood-cut appear 
to be of much the same length with 
the modern long-bow, that is, about 
five feet eight or ten inches, when 
unbent ; the staves are rounded, and 
seem to be nocked at either end with 
horn. The bend about as high as pre- 
scribed by the known archers’ rule, 
which is, that the fist being placed on 
the inside of the bow, at the middle, 
the thumb, extended in a line perpen- 
dicular to the edge of the hand, should 
touch the string. 

Mr. William Wood, who is men- 
tioned as. the distributor of the tic- 
kets, and receiver of the purchase-mo- 
ney for them, was a celebrated archer 
in his day, and was Marshal or Cap- 
tain of the Corps of Archers, which 
was attached to the Artillery Com- 
pany. The Society of Finsbury Ar- 
chers were distinct from that body, 
they seem, by the document before 
us, to have been an assemblage of all 
persons, lovers of the manly exercise 
of archery, in and about the city of 
London, and to have been invited 
as to a sort of archers’ festival, to 
shoot at the target placed at the dis- 
tance of 220 yards, in the New Artil- 
lery Ground. The best derivation of 
the term Artillery seems to be from 
the French arc tirer or arc tirerie, and 
in its original import it had no relation 
whatever to great guns. The applica- 
tion of the word to ordnance is a sin- 
gular instance of the accidental perver- 
sion of terms. Wood was the editor 
of the tract entitled, 

“‘The Bowman’s Glory, or Archery Re- 
vived; giving an account of the many signal 
favours vouchsafed to Archers and Archery 
by those renowned monarchs Henry VIII. 
King James and Charles I., as by their seve- 
ral gracious commissions here recited may 
appear; with a brief relation of the manner 
of the Archers marching on several days of 








* Ascham’s Toxophilus. 
+ Prologue to Cant. Tales. 
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solemnity. Published by William Wood, 
Marshal of the Regiment of Archers.—Lon- 
don, printed ly S. R. and are to be sold by 
Edw. Gough at Cow Cross. 1682.” 

By the documents contained in this 
work, may be traced the origin of the 
Artillery Company. The patent of 
Henry VIII., dated at Westminster, 
anno regni 29, and given at length in 
the tract, is addressed ‘‘ to our trusty 
and well beloved subgettys, Sir Crys- 
tofer Morres knyght, mayster of our 
ordenauncys, Anthony Knevett, and 
Peter Mewtas, gentlemen of our prevy 
chambre, overseers of the fraternitye 
or guylde of Saynt George,” and it 
constitutes them overseers of the Scy- 
ence of Artyllery, that ys, to wyt, for 
Longbowes, Crosbowes, and Handgonnes ; 
constitutes them a body corporate with 
perpetual succession ; allows them to 
use a common seal; gives them li- 
cence to shoot with their longbows, 
crossbows, and hand-gonnes, at all 
manner of marks and butts, and at the 
game of popinjay,{ and at all sorts of 
wild fowl and game, except within the 
royal parks, warrens, and chaces, 
without especial warrant, and except 
at herons and pheasants within two 
miles of royal manors and residences. 
The servants or private members are 
restrained from these privileges. Li- 
berty is granted to the guild to use 
any cognizance of embroidery or silver 
on their coats. 

Moreover, whenever any of the mas- 
ters or commonalty of the Society 
shooting at a known and accustomed, 
mark, ‘‘ shall have pronounced and 
openly spoken” the usual archer’s 
word “‘fast,’”’ and after such word 
spoken any person passing shall chance 
by misadventure to be slain, they shall 
not be impeached or troubled in any 
way for such mischance. These let- 
ters patent passed the great seal with. 
out fine or fee. Such was the favour 
shown to the practice of archery. 

When the Artillery Company added 
to its ranks musqueteers and cannon- 
eers, in compliance with the changes 
in the modes of offensive warfare, the 
Society of St. George on which they 
were engrafted, still formed the Arch- 
ers’ division. In course of time, this 








t Mrs. Bray, in her Letters from the 
Netherlands, has given an interesting de- 
scription of the solemnities of this game, as 
still practised by the Archers of Ghent.— 
Memoirs of the late C. A. Stothard, F.S.A, 
p. 374, 
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division was abolished ; but, on some- 
thing like a revival of archery, which 
took place in England about 1780, was 
again set on foot. 

The Archers of St. George used to 
assemble at first in Lolesworth or 
Spital fields, which we learn from 
Stow was the burying-place of Roman 
London. A street leading in the di- 
rection of Spitalfields from Bishops- 
gate still bears the title of Artillery- 
lane. When Spitalfields was broken 
up for bricks and for buildings, the 
Archers possessed themselves of a plot 
of ground in Bunhill fields, thence 
called, as in the ticket, the New Artil- 
lery Ground. 

The title of knighthood Sir, which 
is found appended to Wood’s name, 
was a sort of byeword of distinction 
for his rank and skill among Archers. 
Barlow, King Henry VIII ’s yeoman, 
was invested by him for his skill in 
archery, with the mock title of Duke 
of Shoreditch; we hear also of the 
Marquises of Islington, Hoxton, and 
Shacklewell, and of the Earl of Pan- 
cras, all places in the open fields about 
London, where Archers were wont to 
assemble for practice in the bow. The 
ticket which has given occasion to 
these remarks speaks of plate to be 
provided as a prize, and it is remark- 
able that in this very year the Fins- 
bury Archers are said to have present- 
ed Wood with a silver badge on which 
he was represented drawing a bow, 
with the inscription ‘‘ Regine Kathe- 
rine Sagitarii,” andthearmsof England 
impaled with Portugal, in compliment 
to the consort of Charles the Second, 
who had probably graced the archers 
with some countenance and favour. 
An archer in antique costume formed 
the chased border of the plate on eci- 
ther side. The weight of this hono- 
rary gorget was 25 oz. 5 dwts. ; and it 
covered the whole of the breast of the 
distinguished Marshal, as he is repre- 
sented ina very scarce old print, which 
is copied in Harding’s Biographical 
Mirror in 1793. A handsome cap and 
feather graces the archer’s head. The 
original picture was extant at the 
Blue Anchor public house in Bunhill- 
row, when the Hon. Daines Barring- 
ton wrote in 1783 his Observations on 
Archery, which are printed in the se- 
venth volume of the Archeologia. 

Mr. Wood, or Sir William Wood, 
lived to a good old age, the attainment 
of which was ascribed to the use of 
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the bow. He was buried with archers’ 
honours, three flights of whistling ar- 
rows being discharged over his grave.* 
The place of interment was the church- 
yard of St. James’s, Clerkenwell; the 
original stone, with the following epi- 
taph, is extant at this day, having 
been restored by the Toxophilite So- 
ciety in 1791. The stone, which was 
formerly against the exterior of the 
south wall of the old church, is now 
within the church : 
Sir William Wood lies very neare this stone, 
In ’s time in archery excell’d by none; 
Few were his equalls; and this noble art 
Hath suffer'd now in the most tender part. 
Long did he live the honour of the bow, 
And his long life to that alone did owe. 
But how can art secure ? or what can save 
Extreme old age from.an appointed grave ? 
Surviving archers much his loss lament, 
Aad in respect bestow’d this monument, 
Where whistling arrows did his worth pro- 

claim, 
And eterniz’d his memory and name. 

Obiit Sept. 4th, 

anno D’ni 1691, ztat. 82. 

In continuation of this subject, I 
purpose in your next to offer some 
observations on the marks set up for 
the practice of archery in former times, 
and on the strong claims which the 
science still has to an extensive re- 
vival in the country where it once 
flourished as an effective instrument 
to her glory and protection. A.J.K 


—@o— 
Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
Feb. 4. 

IN the pedigrees of some Scottish 
families, for which I have lately been 
engaged in collecting materials, several 
individuals are mentioned as settling 
in the Lowlands about the year 1692 ; 
they are said to have escaped from the 
massacre of Glencoe, which took place 
in that year, under an order in council 
of King William, but this information 
is entirely derived from family tradi- 
tion. Ihave not hitherto been able to 
discover any thing amounting to proof 
of the same. 

As I am very desirous to obtain this, 
if possible, will you allow me to ask 
of your northern correspondents, if 
there is in existence any list or ac- 
count of the principal persons escap- 
ing from that massacre? or if there is 


Mr. Urnsan, 





* These arrows have a spherical pile of 
horn, perforated with holes, and ip their 
flight through the air produce a loud whist- 
ling noise. 
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any more particular account of the 
whole transaction, than the two tracts 
published in the “ Miscellanea Scoti- 
ca.”” May we expect to see any 
continuation of “‘ Chalmers’s Caledo- 
nia?” I referred to it, as a very 
likely work to give me the information 
wanted ; but found that Argyleshire, 
the seat of this affair of Glencoe, has 
not yet been noticed. 

I would, at the same time, feel 
obliged for any account of the Mac 
Eans, who were a branch of the cele- 
brated clan Donald. In Buchanan’s 
“Inquiry into the Genealogy of the 
Highland Clans,” reprinted at Glas- 
gow, 1820, it is stated that an “‘ An- 
gus M‘Donald had two sons, Alexan- 
der and John;’’ ‘‘ Alexander was his 
successor in the chieftainship of the 
M‘Donalds, and John was the ancestor 
of the Mac Eans of Ardnamurchan.” 

These Mac Eans are seldom mention- 
ed in subsequent history ; they seem to 
have dwelt amongst, and remained in 
complete dependence on the original 
clan. In 1586, one of them, “‘ John 
Mac Ean”’ occurs, as having married 
the mother of Sir Lauchlan Maclean, 
of the Island of Jura ; but on the night 
of his marriage ‘‘ he was seized by Sir 
Lauchlan, himself made prisoner, and 
eighteen of his clan slain.” In 1598, a 
battle took place between theclanDonald 
and this same Sir Lauchlan Maclean, 
concerning the inheritance of the Isle 
of Ila, when about thirty of the clan 
Donald were slain, ‘‘ with many of the 
Mac Eans.” In 169], an ‘ Archibald 
Mac Ean,” alias ‘‘ Mackean,” is re- 
corded to have been a celebrated pro- 
phet or ‘‘seer;” he resided at Glen- 
coe in Argyleshire, and with his clan 
and the Macdonalds took up arms in 
favour of King James; the conse- 
quence of which rebellion was the be- 
fore-mentioned massacre, which took 
place there on the 13th of Feb. 1692. 

From this massacre, Archibald, with 
two relations (either brothers or sons) 
is supposed to have escaped; and I 
think them to have been the indivi- 
duals said to have settled in the Low- 
Jands about that period; but of this 
circumstance 1 am uncertain, and shall 
be very thankful for any assistance in 
discovering either its truth or falsity ; 
if it prove true, I would like to know 
if any of their descendants now re- 
main? I have been informed, that 
there are Mackeans now living in 
Scotland, who bear the Macdonald 


arms; to be entitled to do this, they 
must, I should think, be descended 
from these Mac Eans of Ardnamur- 
chan. 


Yours, &c. S. A. R. 
—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 7. 


I LATELY visited the Cathedral of 
Chichester, and was much gratified to 
observe the judicious restorations made 
in that venerable edifice. A chief at- 
traction to strangers is the statue lately 
put up to the memory of Mr. Huskis- 
son. It is not only a very correct like- 
ness, but the attitude and execution 
do infinite credit to the sculptor, Mr. 
Carew. Mr. Huskisson is represented 
in the habit of a Roman senator, with 
a scroll in his hand, preparing to 
speak. I must confess I cannot bring 
myself to approve of such representa- 
tions in a Christian Church. [If the 
statue had been designed for a public 
hall, or exchange, or any place but 
where it is, I should say that nothing 
could be more appropriate, or designed 
in better taste ; but ina Church, where 
devotional acts should be exhibited, or 
devotional feelings excited, the figure of 
an eminent Mammonist, in heathen- 
ish costume, preparing to make an 
oration on free trade, or the bullion 
question, seems quite out of place. 
Mr. Huskisson was one of the most 
amiable men in private life, and I be- 
lieve a very sincere Christian ; and it 
would not certainly have lessened him 
in the estimation of any of his friends, 
or political admirers, had his effigy 
been represented more in unison with 
the sanctity of a Christian Church. It 
is true there are endless examples of 
this kind of profanation ; the figure of 
Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy 
in Westminster Abbey, and the huge 
rawboned figure of Dr. Johnson, like a 
brawny blacksmith, in St. Paul’s, are 
two examples, among many others, of 
this vitiated taste. The effigy of the 
semi-barbarous crusader, with uplifted 
hands, in the attitude of supplication, 
is much more congenial to the senti- 
ments of a Christian, than these hea- 
thenish exhibitions. As some of your 
readers will agree with me on this 
subject, you will perhaps give these 
remarks a place in your Magazine; 
which, above all other periodical pub- 
lications of the present day, is devoted 
to the cause of religion. 


Yours, &c. 


T. Rog. 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


ON THE ANALOGIA LINGUZ GRACE, NO. Il. 


Mr. Urban, 

IN my first letter, (inserted in your 
Jan. number, p. 41,) I endeavoured to 
show the very strange application of 
the Analogia Lingue Grece to the task 
of deriving real nouns like Adyos, vd- 
pos, pOdpos, from forms of the verb 
sometimes real, as ¢pOopa; much of- 
tener imaginary, as AeAoya, vevoya, &c. 
I pointed out still greater extravagance 
in the application of that Analogy to 
the generating of xpiua, xpious, xperjs, 
from Kéxpima, Kexproa, Kéxpira. And 
I concluded with the promise of a se- 
cond letter, to place the whole matter 
in a new point of view. 

Let me now endeavour to fulfil that 
engagement. I address myself, con- 
fessedly, to those persons, who on ra- 
tional conviction believe, that verbs 
and nouns, like ypddw and doddos, in 
all their flexions, were originally com- 
posed of the verb or noun in its crude 
state, ypad.. and dovdA... with certain 
lesser words or parts of words, » and 
os, &c. themselves also significant; al- 
though in the small vestiges now ex- 
tant, that primary state and significa- 
tion of those original letters cannot of- 
ten be very clearly detected. 

The natural tendency of the Greek 
language, quite obvious on comparing 
the ancient forms in Homer with the 
settled and reduced forms in Xeno- 
phon, was certainly this: to contract 
the vowels, to drop or to crush the 
consonants, and generally to shift and 
to shorten the elements, especially 
those in the formative syllables, into 
certain agreeable sounds, which, when 
once adopted, never afterwards suf- 
fered alteration. 

Thus, then, dajyevac became Sajvat, 
and mvuAéwy mud@v, while most proba- 
bly ypayo was formed from ypadéce ; 
and quite certainly xiveow was either 
lengthened into xiverow, or shortened 
into kuvaiv: Homer exhibits both those 
forms, and Xenophon of course has 
the latter only. 

But mark one consequence, which 
might almost a priori be expected 
from this demonstrable and admitted 
process of nature. In the variable 


parts of words, originally different, 
but consisting of elements not very 
unlike to one another, those different 
sounds would converge to one sound, 
and terminate in that, itself the plea- 
santest common tendency of many. 

You ask for examples. Take a few 
by way of specimen : more of the same 
sort are abundantly at hand. 

From dapdw and duo, domo and 
struo, you have dedunxa, the very same; 
from AciB@ and deizra, deiyo is equally 
the future: as meicoua represents the 
future middle from wévOo and from 
meiOw alike. 

These instances are not merely indi- 
vidual and rare; a considerable num- 
ber of similar kind might easily be 
collected. But the following cases of 
a more general nature exist in large 
classes, not in decads, but in hundreds, 
or in tens of hundreds, more probably. 

From ypapew you have ypade in the 
third person, and from ypapoua you 
have (Attice) in the second, equally 
ypaper: from ypade you have ypadovai, 
scribunt, and you have ypadovar (scri- 
bentibus) from ypapor. Again, you have 
the same form ypaddvrwv, whether it 
corresponds in Latin to scribunto or to 
scribentium ; and the very same ypawee, 
whether its Latin equivalent be scribet 
or scriptioni. 

Now, in several of these instances, 
we have positive certainty for one of 
the ambiguous forms; when for the 
other we may claim little more per- 
haps than a negative assurance. 

Thus, ypade:, from ypadoya, was 
originally ypaheou : from ypade, as- 
suredly, it must have been some- 
thing else. 

Then, ypapovar, from ypapw, was 
(Holice) ypapovr:: from ypader, it 
Was ypapovrec:, no doubt, in its origi- 
nal form. Even so, there is sufficient 
dissimilitude! 

What ypaddvrey, in either of its 
ambiguities, originally was, I pretend 
not to say; for it helps us but little to 
know, that in the sense of scribunto 
the form ypadpércay prevailed in its 
stead. 

Nor is it an easy matter to conjec- 
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ture what differences originally in the 
two forms of ypdade ultimately coa- 
lesced in that common sound. 

Of ¢ypadov a very probable and 
rational account may be given. As 
signifying scribebam, it was in its na- 
tive state ¢ypadop, which being to the 
Greek organs intolerable, and falling 
readily instead of p» final to their fa- 
vourite v, became ¢ypapov of course ; 
that ¢ypapov, scribebant, was once 
éypapocav, admits of no doubt or dif- 
ficulty whatever. 

Out of facts like these, so developed, 
I think myself justified in drawing a 
very important and extensive conclu- 
sion; of which I am not aware that 
any use has hitherto been made, even 
if from the striking character of such 
facts, here given in specimen only, the 
idea itself has been suspected and. pur- 
sued. That conclusion is neither more 
nor less than this; that literal or syl- 
labic coincidences, now apparent in the 
flexions or secondary formations of 
two or three words, do not warrant 
any argument as to necessary or natu- 
ral connection betwixt them, in point 
of origination or of meaning. Those 
words, far from being generated out of 
each other, may have been quite sepa- 
rately formed ; and, though now asso- 
ciated in the memory from co-exis- 
tence and from similitude to one ano- 
ther, and to a common theme, may 
yet require to be kept apart in the 
mind, as distinct and independent phe- 
nomena. 

Thus, therefore, though xéxpiyzat does 
contain in it the same elementary 
sounds as belong to xpiua, while in 
Kéxpioat and xexpirat there appears a 
similar coincidence with xpiots and xpt- 
THs; yet it does not thence follow at 
all, that the same letters and syllables 
existing in the one class of words must 
in any way have been derived from the 
other, much less that the same letters 
and syllables were from any xatural 
necessity always attached to the signi- 
fication of one set of ideas, and of no 
other but those. 


But in dealing with names of the 
very highest character for talent and 
erudition, the strictest attention ought 
to be observed in paying honour, at all 
events in doing justice, to their me- 
mory. Let it be granted, then, that 
HeEMsteruvIs, VALCKENAER, ‘and 
Lennep, did not in their day discern 
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or suspect that analysis of the verb 
and the noun into constituent parts, 
separately significant, which at this 
time, wherever it is clearly proposed, 
seems to meet with ready acceptance ; 
and let it be conceded, of course, that 
their doctrine of Analogy, while it dis- 
played similar forms only, without 
tracing the different significations in- 
volved, could not purposely offend 
against the principles of a deeper 
knowledge, which, except at a remote 
distance, they did not perhaps contem- 
plate at all. 

Let this concession, then, be largely 
and liberally and respectfully made. 
Still, however, to the great purpose of 
establishing and extending true science, 
it is our duty to sacrifice every other 
consideration. And let a solemn pro- 
test against their splendid and plausi- 
ble doctrine on this ground be entered ; 
that whatever elegant fancies as to 
external forms it conveyed, yet being 
drawn merely from a view of the 
Greek language on its surface (as seen 
in Xenophon, for instance), it never 
can produce any real insight into the 
essential structure of that tongue, the 
only adequate object of critical inquiry, 

= eS Yours, &c. J. Tare. 


Mr. Ursan, Mere, Jan. 25. 

AS “the proper study of mankind 
is man,” the history of the human 
race in early times is one of the high- 
est and most pleasing branches of 
learning ; and as the Celts and other 
ancient nations have lately occupied 
the attention of yourself and some of 
your correspondents, the following 
thoughts on the marks of the identity 
of nations may not be unworthy of a 
place in your learned magazine. 

The chief marks of a sameness of 
nation are language and manners ; the 
truest of which is decidedly the for- 
mer. If the inhabitants of different 
lands speak sister dialects, we know 
they are descended from the same 
stock ; but, if their languages are alto- 
gether different in shape and words, 
we may say, from the known wear of 
languages, that, if they are from the 
same stock, they must have been sepa- 
rated from the mother nation at least 
four or five thousand years. I will 
strengthen this assertion by a reference 
to some of the languages of Europe. 
Compare, for example, the Latin with 
the Italian; 
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Ego sum pastor ille bonus. 
lo sono il pastor buono. 


Deus est creator et rector mundi. 
Dio e il creatore ed il rettore del mondo. 


The Latin with the Spanish : 
Roma est civitas antiqua. 
Roma es una cuidad antigua. 


The German with the English : 
Ein vogel in der hand ist besser als zwei in 
dem busch. 
One fowl (bird) in the hand is better than 
two in the bush. 
The Danish with the English : 
Giv os i dag vort daglige brid. 
Give us this day our daily bread. 
The Greek with the Romaic, as given 
by Lord Byron, 
Ev apxi) hv 6 Adyos, &e. 
"Ets THY apxny hrov 5 déyos, &c. 

Now, if two thousand years, with 
the inroads of conquerors, and the 
common intercourse of nations, have 
made only the slight changes shewn 
in the foregoing examples, in what 
time will a language be worn out of 
all likeness to its mother tongue, or a 
sister dialect, so as to be wholly diffe- 
rent in words and construction? Not 
in less than twice the time, or four 
thousand years, which will reach to 
the Babylonian dispersion; so that 
nations which have wholly different 
speeches, cannot easily be proved to 
be descended from the same race, but 
inasmuch as they are the offspring of 
the family of Noah. 

We shall find more proofs of the 
slow change of languages in some of 
the writings of the middle ages. What 
great difference is there between the 
Italian of Dante or Petrarca, and that 
of Italian writers of this time? be- 
tween the Welsh of old Taliesin Ben 
Beirdd, and the Bards of the modern 
Eisteddvodau? or even between the 
church dialect of the Slavonian of the 
ninth century, and the Russian? We 
know, however, that little languages 
give place to others, and are sometimes 
wholly lost, like the Cornish dialect of 
‘the British for example ; but this hap- 
pens only when a great extending na- 
tion overspread the land, bringing 
another language with them; as the 
English has expelled the Celtic dia- 
lects from some parts of Britain, and 
the American ones from some parts of 
the New World. But if, for instance, 
a Celtic dialect has yielded to the 
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Basque in Spain, what traces have we 
of the spreading nation which spoke 
the Basque, which is wholly different 
from all the tongues of the earth. 

In. tracing nations by their customs 
we should be very careful not to take 
those customs which have been com- 
mon to several nations, as proofs of 
descent from any ; for we know that 
different nations have sometimes the 
same customs, and branches of the 
same nation have often different ones. 

The Celts, we know, were com- 
monly buried under barrows, the most 
easily made and lasting monuments 
where stoneworking is unknown ; and 
accordingly Virgil speaks of a ‘‘ tumu- 
lus”’ over the grave of Anchises : 

si Socios 
Advocat Eneas, tumulique ex aggere fatur.” 





The sun was once worshipped in 
England (by the Saxons) as well as at 
Palmyra; because mankind in the 
early state of society commonly wor- 
ship natural bodies, and of those the 
most striking ones they may happen 
to know. Human victims have been 
offered at Tyre, as well as in Britain 
and in the South Sea Islands. Water 
is in all religions the symbol of purity 
of soul, because it is every where the 
great cleanser of the body ; and nearly 
all wild tribes use the bow and arrow, 
and adopt the cone for the shape of 
their tents and huts, because it fits best 
with the materials and tools they use ; 
and the altars put up by Jacob at 
Bethel, and Balach when with Ba- 
laam, were most likely rude cromlechs 
like those of the Celts. 

Again, the Highlanders of Scotland 
and the Irish are equally Celts; but 
the Highlanders have clans, plaids, 
and pibrochs, which the Irish have not. 
The English and Dutch are Goths; 
but the English build their houses 
with the side to the street, and the 
Dutch with the gable end outward. 

The Britons had their Druids, the 
Hindoos have the Brahmins. The 
Britons painted or tattooed their bo- 
dies, and so do some wild tribes of the 
other hemisphere. Polygamy was com- 
mon among the old nations of the 
East, and so it is with the Turks, a 
Tartar race. The Greeks took many 
things from the Egyptians ; and Gothic 
nations of this time build nearly as 
much in the Grecian manner as their 
own, W. Barnes. 
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ON THE STYLES OF HUME, GIBBON, AND ROBERTSON. 
(Continued from p. 23.) 
GIBBON. 


OF Giszon’s History, and of its 
author, as a collector and disposer of 
historical materials, an excellent cha- 
racter has been given by Porson,* 
which, as it is but little known to 
common readers, I. shall transcribe : 

‘¢ An impartial judge, J think, must al- 
low that Mr. Gibbon’s history is one of the 
ablest performances of its kind that has ever 
appeared. His industry is indefatigable; 
his accuracy scrupulous ; his reading, which 
indeed is somewhat ostentatiously displayed, 
immense; his attention always awake; his 
memory retentive.—His reflections are often 
just and profound ; he pleads eloquently for 
the rights of mankind, and the duty of tole- 
ration ; nor does his humanity ever slumber, 
unless when women are ravished, or the 
Christians persecuted.” 


With regard te style, Gibbon’s great 
praise is, that he is always lofty, 
splendid, and magnificent, always 
anxious to maintain such elevation 
and elegance of style as the dignity of 
historical composition demands. He 
is therefore nice in the choice of his 
diction, and never descends to mean- 
ness or vulgarity, but uniformly ap- 
propriates to himself the best phrase- 
ology that the language affords. He 
is always constant to himself; his 
reader finds no mixture of splendour 
and familiarity, no polished para- 
graphs succeeded by rude ones, no 
periods in which the beauty of one 
part is contrasted with the deformity 
of another. Of the florid style, which 
his taste led him to adopt, he shows 
himself a consummate master; his 
sentences are often artfully construct- 
ed, and always embellished with all 
the ornament that can be given them. 
His cadences are always harmoniously 
modulated ; he is happy in finding the 
most apt and expressive words, and 
he rarely introduces any that custom 
has not sanctioned. 

But with all these merits, Gibbon 
has great and numerous faults. His 
narration, as Bishop Newton has re- 
marked,» is often tedious and prolix ; 
and his diction, however refined, fre- 
quently offends by affectation, and 
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sometimes by obscurity. He was per- 
haps not qualified by nature to write 
history with that animation and per- 
spicuity which it demands; he inge- 
nuously confesses to himself in his 
journal,* that he had no wit, that his 
imagination was rather strong than 
pleasing, and that his understanding, 
though distinguished by the qualities 
of extensiveness and penetration, want- 
ed both quickness and exactness ; and 
his acknowledgment respecting the 
obscurity in his first production, his 
Essay on the Study of Literature, that, 
though it is occasionally affected, and 
is produced by a ‘‘ desire of express- 
ing,” after the manner of Montes- 
quieu, ‘a common idea with senten- 
tious and oracular brevity,”’ it ‘ some- 
times proceeds from a mixture of light 
and darkness in the author’s mind, 
from a partial ray which strikes upon 
an angle, instead of spreading itself 
over the surface of an object,’’* might 
have been made with equal propriety 
concerning the obscurity in his His- 
tory. ‘‘ He writes,” as Whitaker * 
somewhat awkwardly expresses it, 
*‘to his own ideas only, and not to 
those of his reader; he throws out al- 
lusions that are not understood as 
they arise, that perplex the memory, 
and that embarrass the judgment.’ 
He is extremely deficient in the art of 
condensation; he allows that the mat- 
ter in his fifteenth and sixteenth chap- 
ters might be reduced into much less 
bulk than himself, after two attempts, 
was able to reduce it; and the same 
may be said of the matter in many 
other parts. Even when he labours 
most effectually to condense, he is but 
half successful; he endeavoured, in 
his account of the elevation of Justin 
II., to translate, and believed, as he 
tells his reader,‘ that he had trans- 
lated eight hundred verses of the poet 
Corippus ‘‘into simple and concise 
prose,”’ but his reader quickly disco- 
vers that his prose is at nearly the 
same distance from simplicity and 
conciseness in this passage as in 
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others — Sectantem levia nervi defi- 
ciunt animique. ‘‘ The collocation of 
his words,” according to the observa- 
tion of Dr. Knox,# “‘ is, though pain- 
fully elaborate, feeble and effeminate.” 
In adorning his periods, he commonly 
forgets the great maxim, magis offen- 
dit nimium quam parim, that superfluity 
is more offensive than deficiency, and 
seems resolved to crowd them with all 
the finery that can be forced into 
them: he adds ornament to orna- 
ment, and epithet to epithet, till his 
reader is wearied and disgusted, and 
wishes that what is told him by Gib- 
bon had been told by some other au- 
thor less studious of embellishment. 
Such is the tediousness of his volumes, 
that they occupy longer time in the 
perusal than those of any other au- 
thor of equal bulk in the language. 
No man has redd Gibbon but as a 
task, and every one that has read him 
has wished hifmself at the conclusion 
of his work long before he reached it. 
Next to his chapters on ecclesiasti- 
cal history, the heaviest parts of his 
work are those in which he describes 
the customs and manners of the bar- 
barian tribes, as the Germans, Goths, 
and Huns. Whether Hayley, in the 
following verses, intended an oblique 
censure of his prolixity in these deli- 
neations, I shall not determine : 
*¢ But not e’en truth, with bright expres- 
sion grac’d, [plac’d, 
Nor all description’s powers, in lucid order 
Not even these our fond regard engage, 
Or bind attention to th’ histcric page, 
If distant tribes compose th’ ill-chosen 
theme, [teem.’’» 
Whose savage virtues wake no warm es- 


“«We see,”” says Whitaker, “‘a set 
of barbarians moving before us, of 
whom we know little, and for whom 
we care less, doing nothing either to 
attract our attention, or to provoke 
our regard.” 

He has been censured for his long 
digression on the history and charac- 
ter of the Saracens; and it must be 
acknowledged that his licentiousness 
in this respect is destructive of the 
unity of his History. He makes an 
apology for his expatiation, however, 
which deserves attention. ‘“‘ If,” says 
he,* “‘ in the account of this interest- 
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ing people, I have deviated from the 
strict and original line of my under- 
taking, the merit of the subject will 
hide my transgression, or solicit my 
excuse.”” But the merit of the execu- 
tion will, in the judgment of his read- 
ers, be a yet more powerful excuse 
than the merit of the subject. No 
partof Gibbon’s History is distinguish- 
ed by greater elevation of language, or 
shows greater power of mind in the 
writer, than this. 

The other passages in which he has 
displayed the greatest eloquence, splen- 
dour, and | will add, though with some 
reluctance, energy of style, are the 
characters of Athanasius and Julian; 
the account of the pastoral life in the 
twenty-sixth chapter; the siege and 
sack of Rome by Alaric ; the delinea- 
tion of the virtues and heroism of Be- 
lisarius ; the histories of Robert Guis- 
card, Timour, and Rienzi; the account 
of the revival of Greek learning in 
Italy; and the siege of Constanti- 
nople by Mahomet the Second. Of 
the character of Athanasius, he has 
himself declared,! that it ‘‘is one of 
the passages of his History with which 
he was least dissatisfied.” 

Perhaps the most animated sen- 
tences that he ever wrote are these, 
which yet will not bear a comparison 
with hundreds that may be found in 
other authors: ‘‘ The Roman general 
was strong, active, and dexterous : on 
every side he discharged his weighty 
and mortal strokes : his faithful guards 
imitated his valour, and defended his 
person; and the Goths, after the loss 
of a thousand men, fled before the 
arms of a hero, They were rashly 
pursued to their camp; and the Ro- 
mans, oppressed by multitudes, made 
a gradual and at length a precipitate 
retreat to the gates of the city: the 
gates were shut against the fugitives ; 
and the public terror was increased, 
by the report that Belisarius was 
slain. His countenance was indeed 
disfigured by sweat, dust, and blood ; 
his voice was hoarse, his strength was 
almost exhausted ; but his unconquer- 
able spirit still remained ; he imparted 
that spirit to his desponding compa- 
nions ; and their last desperate charge 
was felt by the fiying barbarians, as 
if a new army, vigorous and entire, 
had been poured from the city. The 
Flaminian gate was thrown open to a 
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real triumph ; but it was not before 
Belisarius had visited every post, and 
provided for the public safety, that he 
could be persuaded by his wife and 
friends to taste the needful refresh- 
ments of food and sleep.’’™ 


Of his entire chapters, if it were 
required to select the best, it would, I 
think, be necessary to fix on the ferty- 
eighth, which contains the succession 
and characters of the Byzantine em- 
perors from the accession of Heraclius 
to the Latin conquest. He that reads 
this division of the History, earnestly 
wishes that all the rest of it were 
written with equal freedom from un- 
necessary prolixity and verbosity. But 
every other chapter displays such qua- 
lities of style as render the perusal of 
Gibbon a heavy labour, and force the 
reader to acknowledge the justice of 
Porson’s observation," that it would 
occasionally be a good exercise for a 
schoolboy to translate a page of the 
Roman historian into plain English. 

Of his fondness for verbosity, and 
his inability to judge when he had 
said enough, the following instances 
may be produced. ‘‘ Passed over with 
careless inattention.” ° What inatten- 
tion is there that is not careless ?— 
“‘Nor.could the most able leader, at 
the head of the effeminate troops of 
Egypt and Syria, encounter, with any 
hopes of victory, the legions of Eu- 
rope, whose irresistible strength ap- 
peared to support the brother of Taci- 
tus.”’P_ It was surely unnecessary to 
call the legions irresistible, and to tell 
us, at the same time, that they could 
not be encountered with hopes of victory. 
‘The council, after consuming four 
days in fierce and unavailing debate, 
separated without any definitive conclu- 
sion.”’4 When the historian was about 
to mention the conclusion of the coun- 
cil as net definitive, it-was superfluous 
to premise that their debate was un- 
availing. ‘The belt or circle which 
divided the several ranks from each 
other, was studded with a precious 
mosaic of beautiful stones.”’* One of 
these epithets might certainly have 
been spared; when we had been told 
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that the stones were precious, we might 
have been left to imagine that they 
were beautiful. ‘Nisibis sustained 
three memorable sieges against the 
power of Sapor; and the disappointed 
monarch, after urging his attacks 
above sixty, eighty, and a hundred 
days, was thrice repulsed with loss 
and ignominy.”* He need not have 
informed us that he who failed in 
three sieges, was thrice repulsed, nor 
that he who was thrice repulsed was 
disappointed. ‘‘ The line of battle was 
formed with tedious confusion and irre- 
gular delay.”’* When he had specified 
that there was ¢ediousness, he might 
have spared himself the trouble of 
stating that there was delay ; when he 
had related that there was confusion, 
he might have forborne to say that 
there was irregularity. ‘‘ Impatient 
of delay, they [the Goths] set fire to 
a pile of dry faggots, and consumed 
the cottage with the Roman emperor 
and his train: Valens perished in the 
flames.”’* Why should we be told 
that the emperor was burned by the 
Goths, and that he also perished in 
the flames? ‘‘It has been observed, 
with truth as well as propriety, that 
the conquests of Rome prepared and 
facilitated those of Christianity.”’” To 
have said that it has been observed 
with truth, might have been sufficient. 
‘‘ His [Odoacer’s] manners were gra- 
dually polished, his military skill was 
improved, and the confederates of 
Italy would not have elected him for 
their general, unless the exploits of 
Odoacer had established a high opi- 
nion of his courage and capacity.” 
Why is the exploits of Odoacer prefer- 
able to his exploits? ‘In peace and 
war, the doge was still the chief of 
the republic; his legal authority was 
supported by the personal reputation of 
Dandolo.”’* He that reads this sen- 
tence finds .it hard to persuade him- 
self, that the author, when he wrote 
it, remembered that the doge and 
Dandolo were the same man. 

«« Sometimes,’’¥ says Porson, “ in 
his anxiety to vary his phrase, he be- 
comes obscure; and, instead of call- 
ing his personages by their names, 
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defines them by their birth, alliance, 
office, or other circumstances of their 
history. Thus an honest gentleman 
is often described by a circumlocution, 
lest the same word should be twice 
repeated in the same page.”” Of such 
obscurity a notable instance has been 
selected by Whitaker. ‘‘ Gibbon,” 
says he,” “‘ speaks of Ennodius as ‘the 
Bishop of Pavia; I mean the eccle- 
siastic who wished to be a Bishop.’ 
This is so darkly worded, that it leaves 
the reader without a meaning. Nor 
can he understand it, till he comes to 
a subsequent page. There he finds 
that ‘two or three years afterwards, 
the orator [Ennodius] was rewarded 
with the bishopric of Pavia.” And 
then, for the first time, he observes 
that Mr. Gibbon intended to tell us 
before, that Ennodius was then seek- 
ing the bishopric which he xow ob- 
tained.” 

He has a habit of mentioning the 
character, birth, or actions of a per- 
son before he names him, in such a 
manner, that when he does name him, 
it can hardly be determined whether 
what has been said is to be applied to 
the person named or not. ‘‘A feeble 
youth, the grandson of Clovis, reign- 
ed over the Austrasian or oriental 
Franks. The guardians of Theode- 
bald entertained with coldness and 
reluctance the magnificent promises 
of the Gothic ambassadors.”* ‘A 
Persian of the race of the Lassanides 
died in poverty and exile at Con- 
stantinople, leaving an only son, the 
issue of a plebeian marriage. At the 
age of twelve years, the royal birth 
of Theophobus was revealed.””” “Ba- 
sil formed a useful connexion with 
a wealthy and charitable matron of 
Patras. Her spiritual or carnal love 
embraced the young adventurer, whom 
she adopted as her son. Danielis pre- 
sented him with thirty slaves.” 
** His indignation against a rebel who 
had long eluded his pursuit, provoked 
him to wish and to pray that, by the 
grace of God, he might drive three 
arrows into the head of Chrysochir.”’* 
“‘A fair and noble widow had ac- 
companied Constantine in his exile to 
the isle of Lesbos, and Sclerena glo- 
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ried in the appellation of his mis- 
tress.””® ‘* A noble Arabian, who 
afterwards became the adversary of 
Ali, and the father of a caliph, had 
signalized his valour in Egypt, and 
Zobeir was the first who planted a 
scaling ladder against the walls of 
Babylon.”’‘ In all these passages, as 
in many others, the writer shows him- 
self much too anxious respecting the 
manner of telling his tale, and diverts 
the attention of the reader from things 
to words. 

Even when he is somewhat less fau- 
tastical, he often disposes his phrases 
and epithets with so little regard to 
precision, that some degree of sage - 
city is necessary to tell to whos: :h: 
he intended to allot them. “*" 2° -t 
in the charge, the last in the tr 
his friends and his enem’«= ali . 
bled, the former for t.s su ty, + 
latter for their own.”& Flere it s+ 
doubtful whether it was the bere nimi 
self, his friends, or his enemies, that 
the author declares to have been the 
first in the charge, and the last in the 
retreat. . ‘‘Severe to himself, indul- 
gent to others, chaste, frugal, and 
abstemious, the philosophic Marcus 
would not have disdained the artless 
virtues of his successor, derived from 
his heart, and not borrowed from the 
schools.”" Here some consideration 
is requisite to determine whether the 
qualities of severity, indulgence, chas- 
tity, and frugality, are to be assigned 
to Marcus or to his successor. 

When he desires to be particularly 
elegant, he sometimes produces a 
phrase which disgusts by tawdriness 
or inanity, and which it seems strange 
that a writer of his taste (for of great 
taste he was certainly possessed) 
should have suffered to stand with- 
out alteration. ‘‘ Leaving their in- 
numerable cavalry,” says he, “‘ to in- 
tercept his convoys, and to hang on 
the lassitude and disorder of his 
rear.” ' Troops may be said to hang 
on an enemy’s wearied and disordered 
rear, but surely not its lassitude and 
disorder. ‘‘ He [Cyril] extended round 
his cell the cobwebs of scholastic theo- 
logy.””* A hermit may extend real 
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cobwebs round his cell, ‘but can 
scarcely be represented as extending 
figurative ones. ‘‘The successor of 
Cyrus chose rather—to assemble the 
relics of the defeat.’”’! Aineas might 
assemble the relliquias Danatim, and 
any unsuccessful general may assem- 
ble the relics of his defeated army, but 
no man can with propriety be said to 
assemble the relics of a defeat. What 
is re-assembled of a defeated army, is 
properly the relics of a victory, or 
what the victors have left ; as the re- 
lics of a feast are what is left by the 
eaters. 

That his love of expressing himself 
in an extraordinary manner often led 
him into much more obscurity than 
most readers are willing to penetrate 
or unravel, and much more than any 
historian ought to leave to be pene- 
trated or unravelled, might be shown 
in a thousand instances. Thus in his 
account of Sicily, he says, ‘‘ The truce 
of thirty years was not disturbed by 
any hostilities between Sicily and Con- 
stantinople. About the end of the 
period the throne of Manuel was 
usurped by an inhuman tyrant, who 
had deserved the abhorrence of his 
country and mankind; the sword of 
William the Second, the grandson of 
Roger, was drawn by a fugitive of the 
Comnenian race.’”*™ When Gibbon’s 
reader arrives at this passage, he seems 
quenched in a boggy Syrtis, neither sea 
nor yood dry land; he is utterly at a 
loss for its sense; he finds nothing to 
explain it in the context; and it is not 
without unwilling recurrence to the 
history of the Greek emperors, that he 
is enabled to understand it by disco- 
vering that the throne of Manuel was 
usurped by Andronicus, who forced 
the Comneni and their friends to flee 
from Constantinople ; and that of these 
exiles part took refuge in Sicily. Such 
language, of which it is needless for 
me to produce more examples, as he 
that has studied Gibbon can produce 
abundance for himself, serves to jus- 
tify the remark of his unsparing re- 
viewer, that “a faint and tremulous 
light is all that is thrown over Gib- 
bon’s narrative ;”? a light which, in- 
deed, ‘‘ sometimes breaks out and en- 
gages the attention, but is generally 
too tremulous to cast a steady illumi- 
nation, and too faint to furnish a 
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strong one, and serves only, like the 
natural twilight, to prevent the sha- 
dows of objects to our view.”’ ® 

Of many of his. sentences, the last 
part has no suitable connexion with 
the first. He couples the serpent with 
the bird, and the tiger with the lamb. 
He crowds into one sentence what 
ought to be disposed in two. ‘‘ They 
might bewail the loss, or commemo- 
rate the martyrdom, of thirty thou- 
sand Moslems, who fell in the siege 
of Constantinople ; and the solemn fu- 
neral of Abu Ayub, or Job, excited the 
curiosity of the Christians themselves.’’° 
‘«* Lamenting the barren superfluity of 
materials, I have studied to compress 
the narrative of these uninteresting 
transactions ; but the just Nushirvan 
is still applauded as the model of orien- 
tal kings.” ® ‘‘ He retreated with sor- 
row and indignation to Cufa; his party 
was discouraged ; the distant provinces 
of Persia, of Yemen, and of Egypt, 
were subdued or seduced by his crafty 
rival; and the stroke of fanaticism, 
which was aimed against the three chiefs 
of the nation, was fatal only to the cou- 
sin of Mahomet.’’* ‘Of the learned 
faculties, jurisprudence implies the 
previous establishment of laws and 
property ; and theology may perhaps be 
superseded by the full light of religion 
and reason.”’ * 

Yet in the following passage, with 
which, I suppose, every one that has 
read it has been offended, he has 
thought proper to divide into two sen- 
tences what ought to have been com- 
prehended in one. “It is supposed 
that Odin was the chief of a tribe of 
barbarians which dwelt on the banks 
of the lake Meotis, till the fall of 
Mithridates and the arms of Pompey 
menaced the north with servitude. 
That Odin, yielding with indignant 
fury to a power which he was unable 
to resist, conducted his tribe from the 
frontiers of the Asiatic Sarmatia into 
Sweden, with the great design of 
forming, in that inaccessible retreat of 
freedom, a religion and a people, 
which, in some remote age, might be 
subservient to his immortal revenge ; 
when his invincible :Goths, armed 
with martial fanaticism, should issue 
n Whitaker’s Review of Gibbon, pp. 56, 
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in numerous swarms from the neigh- 
bourheod of the polar circle, to chas- 
tise the oppressors of mankind.”’* The 
latter of these periods, indeed, cannot 
properly be called a sentence, as the 
sense that it contains is not complete. 

He sometimes gives the speeches of 
his characters in no pleasing method, 
a method of which he could find no 
example in any author ancient or mo- 
dern, that has any reputation for un- 
derstanding or taste. ‘‘ He extolled, 
by the tongue of his interpreter, the 
greatness of the chagan, by whose 
clemency the kingdoms of the south 
were permitted to exist, whose victo- 
rious subjects had traversed the frozen 
regions of Scythia, and who now co- 
vered the banks of the Danube with 
innumerable tents. The late emperor 
had cultivated, with annual and costly 
gifts, the friendship of a grateful mo- 
narch, and the enemies of Rome had 
respected the allies of the Avars. The 
same prudence would instruct the 
nephew of Justinian to imitate the li- 
berality of his uncle, and to purchase 
the blessings of peace from an invin- 
cible people, who delighted and ex- 
celled in the exercise of war.’’* ‘‘ The 
arguments that he employed are ex- 
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pressive of the art and policy of the 
barbarians. In the attack of the Ge- 
pide, he had been prompted by the 
just desire of extirpating a people 
whom their alliance with the Roman 
empire had rendered the common ene-~ 
mies of the nations; and the personal 
adversaries of the chagan. If the 
forces of the Avars and the Lombards 
should unite in this glorious quarrel, 
the victory was secure and the reward 
inestimable ; the Danube, the Hebrus, 
Italy, and Constantinople would be 
exposed, without a barrier, to their 
invincible arms. But if they hesi- 
tated or delayed to prevent the malice 
of the Romans, the same spirit which 
had insulted, would pursue the Avars 
to the extremity of the earth. These 
specious reasons were heard,”" &c. 
These are conciones, neither directe 
nor oblique, speeches neither in the 
direct nor the oblique form, but in a 
form for which critics have not yet 
found a name, and which it is desi- 
rable that future writers should for- 
bear to offer to their notice. Oblique 
speeches, if extended to any length, 
may be sometimes languid and tedious, 
but are always preferable to such as 
these. LamBpaA. 
(To be continued.) 





« Ch. xlv. vol. 8, p. 120. 





THE ENDEAVOURER.—No. I. 
Attempts in Literature may yet be made. 


Incipit, et dubitat; scribit.—Ovid. 


ONE of the great difficulties which 
in the present day offer themselves to 
‘him who proposes to distinguish him- 
self as an author, is that of choosing 
a subject on which to write. When 
he surveys the wide field of Literature, 
he sees so many points pre-occupied 
by others, so many topics on which 
writers who came earlier into the 
‘world have raised to themselves ho- 
nour and reputation, but of which he 
fears that himself, by his late entrance 
into life, is prohibited from making 
choice, that he may be tempted to re- 
sign himself to despair, and to retire 
from the scene with the belief that 
there is nothing for him to do; or if 
he select for himself some subject, on 
which least seems to have been said, 
and which. therefore presents the 
fairest prospect of rewarding him for 
the labour that he may bestow upon 


it, he has reason to apprehend that 
some competitor, of similar views 
with himself, may have fixed, or may 
be ready to fix, upon the same sub- 
ject, and may, through greater dili- 
gence, art, or good fortune, secure the 
prize of honour, whilst himself is but 
endeavouring after it. 

Yet hope, that ‘‘ springs eternal in 
the human breast,” still excites new 
candidates for renown to try their for- 
tune in the world of letters, with the 
trust that they shall yet find some 
path which others have left untrodden, 
or have not pursued through all its 
meanders or ramifications, and which 
they know it at least to be possible 
that their contemporaries may miss. 
Every man, of whatever nature be 
his projects or his powers, expects to 
be so far favoured by fortune, as to be 
first in accomplishing something which 
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his predecessors have left unattempted 
or unfinished ; to secure applause by 
surprising his readers with new sub- 
jects of composition, or with new arts 
of recommending old ones; to display 
such scenes, pourtray such characters, 
or send heroes through such enter- 
prizes, as no imagination has before 
conceived ; to supply what others have 
left deficient, glean what they have 
left uncollected, or rectify what they 
have left erroneous. 

It has not, indeed, been yet found, 
that the quantity of books that have 
been written has made it at all appa- 
rent that fewer are necessary to be 
written. So far is any such conse- 
quence from being produced, that one 
volume seems made but to give rise to 
another. The author that has suffi- 
cient merit to become successful and 
popular, raises behind him a host of 
followers, to examine his pretensions 
to excellence, illustrate his beauties, 
or imitate his manner; and he that 
incurs a contrary fate, tempts those 
around him to clamour against his 
errors, to lay open his deficiencies, or 
to traverse the ground that he has 
passed, in the hope that they shall 
succeed where he has failed. 

No subject, it must be confessed, 
has, by any writer or succession of 
writers, been wholly preoccupied or 
exhausted. The most fortunate he- 
roes of literature, on whatever pro- 
vinces they have bestowed their exer- 
tions, have still left enough to be done 
by those that come after them, as the 
greatest heroes of the sword, the Alex- 
anders, the Tamerlanes, and the Gen- 
giskans, after extending their arms to 
the extremities of the earth, have yet 
left it to be conquered anew by their 
successors. 

He, therefore, who, even in the pre- 
sent age, aspires to the profession of 
an author, may entertain the hope, 
that, late as he enters upon the stage, 
he shall still find something to do. 
He may trust, that, how much soever 
preceding writers may have accom- 
plished, he shall yet discover some 
topic on which his attention may not 
unusefully be bestowed. He may 
throw light on some subjects which 
others have left unheeded, or have 
but partially noticed. He may yet 
find some new sources of amusement, 
and some of instruction. He may 
profit his readers by clothing precept 
in a new dress, or inforcing it by new 
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arguments ; he may amuse by bring- 
ing to view new characters, exhibit- 
ing new scenes, or imagining new ad- 
ventures, or by giving additional co- 
louring to such as have already been 
displayed. 

The EnpEAvoureEr, then, flatters 
himself, that, eminent and successful 
as have been the powers and the la- 
bours of his predecessors, and limited 
as may be his own reach and percep- 
tion, he shall notwithstanding meet 
with some topics on which he may 
not unprofitably bestow his thoughts. 

Whether any thing in literature re- 
mains to be done or not, he sees num- 
bers around him, whom he is not dis- 
posed to think better qualified for the 
attempt than himself, labouring to do 
something. He beholds noblemen 
quitting their billiard-tables, cobblers 
laying aside their lasts, and footmen 
throwing off their livery, and hasten- 
ing to the closet, the garret, and the 
press, as to places whence they are 
sure of procuring profit or renown. 
He perceives that every hour produces 
some new publication, some fresh offer- 
ing to the world of readers, some folio, 
quarto, or octavo,some pamphlet, sheet, 
or half-sheet, fraught with instruction 
and entertainment, with ethics and 
criticism, poetry, and anecdote. And 
he sees that every endeavour in such 
employment, however mean or weak, 
finds some encouragement, as every 
individual, in every rank of life, from 
the statesman to the porter, is gaping 
for intellectual nourishment, eager to 
receive the enlightening and vivifying 
morsel, and willing to make trial of 
every purveyor that presents himself, 
with the hope of at length ascertain- 
ing who can supply him best. In the 
midst of such ardour and exertion, 
and such incentives to exertion, who, 
that can cover paper with words, can 
sit for a moment in idleness ? 

When Diogenes the philosopher, 
says Lucian, at the time that Corinth 
was threatened by an attack from the 
King of Macedon, saw the inhabitants 
all preparing for the defence of their 
city, some whetting their swords, 
others buckling on their armour, and 
others strengthening the walls, he be- 
gan to roll his tub through the midst 
of them, and being asked why he oc- 
cupied himself in such a manner, he 
replied, that he did so as being un- 
willing to be seen inactive whilst all 
were busy around him. The Endea- 
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vourer is of the same temper as was 
Diogenes in the bustle of Corinth ; he 
is unwilling to be idle whilst every 
other writer is employed. If his la- 
bour, unlike that of Diogenes, be 
found serviceable or pleasing, he will 
be gratified to learn that he has not 
endeavoured in vain; if not, he will 
at least, if he knows what he may ex- 
pect from himself, have the satisfac- 
tion of reflecting that it has been 
equally harmless with the philoso- 
pher’s. 

More than this he is not disposed 
to promise, being an enemy to profes- 
sions, and not willing to bind himself 
under any obligations, as he finds it 
much more easy to incur than to ob- 
serve them. Of what sorts of ingre- 
dients he designs his paper to consist, 
whether of morality or criticism, of 
characters and tales, of dreams and 
visions, of dissertations on dress or on 
sign-posts, of none of these or of all 
of them in succession, and on what 
plan it is to be conducted, whether his 
pieces will be regular or interrupted, 
long or short, equal or various in size, 
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are particulars which he thinks fit for 
the present to keep secret. 

Though he trusts that he may rely 
for the support of his essay on his own 
resources, and is not therefore eager 
to solicit the assistance of correspon- 
dents, he is yet far from professing 
reluctance to receive it, for, like many 
other writers, he has no dislike to be 
at times relieved from the trouble of 
writing. Should any of his friends, 
if friends he have the fortune to ac- 
quire, be inclined to honour him 
with communications, they may as- 
sure themselves that he will be grate- 
ful for any species or style of compo- 
sition that they may send him, remem- 
bering only, that he will be more ready 
in general to receive prose than poetry, 
short pieces than long, and that he 
will be less thankful for correspond- 
ence on politics and religion than on 
other topics; as he knows that all 
writers on religion are not benefactors 
to its cause, and has no design to pro- 
vide politics for his readers, but ra- 
ther to offer them pages to which the 
eye may turn for relief from debates 
on revenue and reform. 





MEMOIR OF SIR HENRY MORGAN, KNT. LIEUT.-GOVERNOR OF JAMAICA, 
COMMONLY CALLED “‘ THE BUCCANEER.”’ 


IT may seem a wanton invasion of 
boyish amusement to do any thing 
which shall shake the faith of the cre- 
dulous in the romantic—the raw- 
head -and-bloody-bones histories of 
this distinguished individual. We have 
been so accustomed, from our youth 
upwards, to see this hero of the six- 
penny pamphlet described in the lan- 
guage of disdain for his origin, and 
detestation for his crimes, and de- 
picted in the frontispiece with all the 
attributes that belong to a bandit of 
the first ferocity, that the attempt to 
dissipate the interesting dreams of ra- 
pine, murder, sacrilege, and violation, 
may be a little unkind towards the 
nursery ; but as the real facts of his 
origin and the nature of his services 
may not be unacceptable to some of 
your readers of more mature age, I 
shall venture to obtrude a short notice 
of them. 

Of the parentage of Sir Henry 1 
have not yet been enabled to obtain 
any positive proof ; but it is sufficiently 
evident, from numerous collateral facts, 
that he was one of the great clan of 
the Morgans of Monmouthshire, of 


which the House of Tredegar was the 
head. <A deposition, dated Dec. 21, 
1671, amongst other colonial papers 
at the office of the Board of Trade, 
states him as being then about the 
age of thirty-six, thus fixing the date 
of his birth at about 1635, twenty 
years before the capture of Jamaica by 
Penn and Venables; he was conse- 
quently about fifty-three at the time 
of his death in 1688. He made his 
first cruize, according to Long’s “ Ja- 
maica,” in 1664, off Carthagena; but 
the first mention of him that.I find in 
any public document, is in 1665, when 
he appears, according to a narrative 
sent by Sir Thomas Modyford, the 
Governor of Jamaica, to the Duke of 
Albemarle, to have gone with two 
other Captains, Morris and Jackman, 
on an expedition against the Spaniards 
to the Lake of Nicaragua: All the 
authors who treat of his parentage, 
affirm that he was of Weish extrac- 
tion, and many that he was the son of 
a small farmer; that he absconded from 
home, embarked at Bristol, and that, 
previous to his joining the Privateers, 
he served some planter in the Island 
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of Barbadoes. The following extract 
from the letter of Mr. Richard Browne 
to Lord Arlington, dated Oct. 12, 
1670, will throw some light on the 
period of his arrival in the West 
Indies. He writes thus: 


*¢T thincke fitt further to advise your 
Honnour that Adm! Morgan hath bin in the 
Indys 11 or 12 yeares, from a private gen- 
tleman by his valour hath raised himself to 
now what he is, and [ assure yo™ honnor 
that noe man whatever knowes better, can 
out do or give so cleare an acct of the 
Spanish force, strength, and comerce.” 


According to these authorities he 
was about twenty-three when he first 
arrived in the West Indies, and twenty- 
nine when he made his first cruize. 

That he was related, and not perhaps 
very remotely, to the House of Trede- 
gar, is unquestionable, from the fact 
of his styling, in his will, “‘ Mr. Tho- 
mas Morgan of Tredegar” his ‘ cou- 
sin.” An elaborate pedigree of Mor- 
gan (vol. Howard) in the College of 
Arms, shows this Thomas Morgan to 
have been the great-great-grandson of 
a Thomas Morgan of Tredegar, whose 
brother Henry was seated at Llanrum- 
ney in Monmouthshire, and whose 
grandson (as I imagine) Thomas Mor- 
gan, described also of Llanrumney, 
married Elizabeth Morgan, the aunt 
of the Mr. Thomas Morgan mentioned 
in the will of Sir Henry. 

The subject of our memoir married 
Mary-Elizabeth, one ofthedaughters of 
Lieut.-General Edward Morgan, who 
went out to Jamaica with the appoint- 
ment of Deputy Governor, in 1664, and 
died atthe attack on St. Eustatiain 1665, 
from the effects of a fit. The fact of 
this marriage is clear from a variety 
of evidence. Sir Henry and Colonel 
Robert Byndlosse are called brothers- 
in-law in a letter from Sir Thomas 
Modyford to Lord Arlington, dated 
Feb. 1665; also in a letter from Mr. 
Neville to Lord Carlisle, written about 
1677, and quoted in Long’s “ Ja- 
maica,”’ as well as in other documents. 
The name of Col. Byndlosse’s wife 
was, as appears by his will, proved in 
1687, Anne Petronella; and the mo- 
nument erected to his memory in the 
Church at Spanish Town, bears the 
coat of Byndlosse of Westmoreland, 
(from which, according to the Visita- 
tion of Sussex (c. 27), and Register at 
Rye, he was descended,) impaling a 
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chevron between three bull’s heads 
cabossed, that being the coat borne by 
General Morgan, as well as being one 
of four quarterings which appear on 
the seal of Sir Henry. We shall here- 
after see that General Morgan left two 
daughters Anne Petronella, and Mary 
Elizabeth. 

As there is little doubt but that Ge- 
neral Morgan was a cadet of the same 
clan, and moreover as it is beyond a 
doubt that he was the father-in-law 
of Sir Henry, a short digression on 
his history and origin may not be al- 
together irrelevant. His character, and 
the opinion entertained of him by his 
cotemporaries, may be best known 
from the notices of him in their corre- 
spondence. It would appear that, 
after a life of considerable military ser- 
vice, he was specially appointed by 
Charles the Second to the Deputy Go- 
vernorship of Jamaica. Sir Thomas 
Modyford, in a letter to Lord Arling- 
ton, then Secretary Bennett, dated 
Barbadoes, May 10, 1664, after no- 
ticing his arrival in the West Indies 
on the 21st of the preceding month, 
goes on to say: 


*¢] find the character of Col. Morgan 
short of his worth, and am infinitely obliged 
to his Majesty for sending so worthy a per- 
son to assist mee, whom really I shall cherish 
as my brother, as being thereto tyed by my 
duty to his Majy and those eminent virtues 
wch I finde caused his Maj to commande it.” 


He was in the following year ap- 
pointed to command an expedition 
destined for the capture of St. Eusta- 
tia, where he fell a victim to over 
exertion. The following is the notice 
of this event by Sir Thomas Mody- 
ford, in a letter to Lord Arlington, 
dated Nov. 16, 1665, Jamaica. 


*« Since the above the greatest part of 
our small fleet, pursuant to their orders, ar- 
rived at Statia, whereon Coll. Morgan, with 
319 men landed, and after some small oppo- 
sition, tooke the place. The good old Coll. 
leaping out of the boat, being a corpulent 
man, got a straine, and yet his spirit being 
great, he pursued over earnestly the enemy 
about a mile and a halfe, in a narrow place 
betweene two hills, and in a hot day, so y* 
he surfetted and suddenly died, to almost y® 
losse of y¢ whole designe.” 


According to Sir Thomas’s account, 
he died very poor; and according to 
his own, as expressed in a letter to 
Secretary Bennett shortly before his 
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death, the King owed him some thou- 
sands of pounds, none of which he 
eould get, and which doubtless none 
of his-descendants were ever so fortu- 
nate as to get. From his will it ap- 
pears that he married the sister of a 
Colonel Pollnitz, Governor of Lipp- 
stadt, and had resided for some time 
in Germany. This Colonel Pollnitz 
was John. Ernest, Baron of Pollnitz, 
who married Caroline Arnoldine Ca- 
therine von Manderscheid, by whom 
he left a daughter, married to Hans 
von Schoning, Field Marshal to the 
Elector of Saxony. The father of this 
John Ernest, and of his sister Mrs. 
Morgan, was John George Baron of 
Pollnitz, who had married Ann Petro- 
nella von Hell. The mention made of 
Llanrumney in the will, favours a 
belief that his origin is to be traced to 
the branch of Morgan seated at that 
place ; but the parish registers of St. 
Melan’s and Rumney, afford no infor- 
mation, as they do not commence 
earlier than the beginning of the last 
century. ‘Fhe mention of his children, 
and the chief bequests, run as follows: 
—Eldest daughter, Anne Petronella ; 
3d ditto, Joanna Wilhelmina; youngest 
ditto, Elizabeth Magdalena. Eldest 
son Charles (who was to have the Se- 
cretary’s place bestowed by Sir Thos. 
Modyford,. when he came of age), his 
“‘armes.’’ Youngest son, Hans Jorien. 
Of Lady Morgan, he says, ‘‘ Now in 
the last place I bequeath my house in 
London, with my pretence upon Llan- 
rumney, w I have long since given 
her, untomy daughter MaryElizabeth.”’ 
He then mentions his father’s will, 
“ which my daughter Mary must have 
for to pretend her right which I pass- 
ed upon her at Zutphen in Guelder- 
land, as appears by y® writting bare- 
ing date y® 28th of January, 1655, to 
bee found in my blacke box for 
writings.’” He names his cousin ‘* Wil- 
liam Morgan, Clerk of the Stables to 
his Maj‘*.” Leaves to Sir Thos. Mo- 
dyford his “ silver sword which hath 
binn bled in many services;’”’ and 
appoints his daughter Anne Petro- 
nella as his ex’trix. Whether the 
Llanrumney mentioned was the place 
of that name in Monmouthshire, or 
whether it was an estate called Llan- 
rumney in Jamaica, does not appear. 
There is an estate of that name in the 
parish of St. Mary’s in that island, 
now the property of Mr. Watson 
Taylor, and which in the year 1739 
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stood in the joint names of Byndloss 
and Davidson, the first name offering 
rather confirmatory evidence of the 
latter supposition, inasmuch as Sir 
Henry bequeathed his property in Ja- 
maica to the Byndloss family; but, on 
the other hand, Sir Henry in giving 
an account to the Government of the 
state of the island, in a letter dated 
1681, mentions that the north side 
had then only been settled about five 
years; the presumption therefore is, 
that the Llanrumney in Monmouth- 
shire must be alluded to, that estate 
being possibly charged by his father’s 
will with a sum to him as a younger 
son, in which case it immediately 
identifies General Morgan with that 
branch of the family ; in the other, it 
does so by inference, from the fact of 
a colonial estate being called, as many 
were called, from the family properties 
of the owners in the mother country. 
The mention of a property in Jamaica 
named Penkarne, in the will of Sir 
Henry Morgan, would induce a simi- 
lar conclusion ; and there is an entry 
in Vincent’s Wales, (136. 1189. Coll. 
Arms,) of a Matthew Morgan of Pen- 
karne in Monmouthshire, stated to 
have been knighted in 1591, and 
nephew to Sir Thomas Morgan, Knt. 
who died in 1595, and who bore for 
his arms, according to the funeral cer- 
tificate, Or, a griffin rampant Sable in 
the first quarter; but Sir Henry, as 
we shall show hereafter, bore a dif- 
ferent coat, although that was one of 
his quarterings. Of the children of 
General Morgan, six appear to have 
survived him. His wife and one other 
child must have died between May 
1664, and the date of his will, as he is 
mentioned by Sir Thomas Modyford, 
in the letter before quoted, to have “‘ a 
wife and seven children.’’ His eldest 
daughter, “‘a lady of great beauty and 
virtues,” died, according to Sir Tho- 
mas, on her voyage out, ‘‘ and three 
more of his family sicke, one whereof 
recovered, and the rest since dead of a 
maligne distemper, by reason of the 
nastiness of the passengers.” A fact 
(this being a ship of war called the 
Westergate) affording tolerably. con- 
clusive evidence of the filthy habits of 
our renowned forefathers. Charles, 
the eldest son, was Secretary of the 
Island, Captain of Fort Charles, and 
Commander of the Ordnance and of 
the other forts. He died, apparently 
without issue, about the year 1687. 
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Of the second son, Hans Jorien, so 
named after his great-great-grandfather 
Hans Bruno, Baron Pollnitz, nothing 
is known. The eldest daughter, Ann 
Petronella, married Col. Robert Bynd- 
loss, by whom she had a numerous 
assue, one of her sons being called 
Pollnitz in compliment to her own fa- 
mily. The second daughter, Mary 
Elizabeth, became the wife of Sir 
Henry Morgan, but by him had no 
issue. The third daughter, Joanna 
Wilhelmina, married, as appears by 
the register of St. Catherine’s, Nov. 
30, 1671, Henry Archbould (the son, 
I apprehend, of Colonel Archbould, 
who had served under Venables), and 
Jeftissue. Of the fourth daughter, Eli- 
zabeth Magdalena, nothing is known. 
That General Morgan and Sir Henry 
‘were related by blood, as weli as con- 
nected by marriage; that they were 
both of the lineage of the Monmouth- 
shire family; and that they were more 
immediately united to the branch seat- 
ed at Lilanrumney, may be fairly in- 
ferred from some of the foregoing 
statements; but there is, although the 
precise link is not yet established, a 
still stronger fact te prove it in the 
«ase of General Morgan. Sir Thomas 
Lynch, in a letter dated Nov. 2, 1683, 
being then Governor of Jamaica, speaks 
of Charles Morgan, the son of the 
General, as kinsman to his (Sir T. L.’s) 


wife, who was dead. Now the first 


wife of Sir Thomas Lynch was Vere, 
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the daughter of Sir Edward Herbert 
(Attorney-General to Charles the First, 
and first cousin to the celebrated Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury), and sister te 
Arthur Herbert, Earl of Torrington. 
In the pedigrees of Morgan and Her- 
bert, very many mutual alliances are 
to be met with; but we more parti- 
cularly notice, in the pedigree of Mor- 
gan (Howard, &c.), above cited, the 
marriage of Catharine the daughter of 
Thomas Morgan of Tredegar, and niece 
of Henry Morgan of Lianrumney, to 
Sir William Herbert, son and heir of 
Matthew Herbert-of Colebrooke, which 
Matthew was uncle to Sir Edward 
Herbert, the father of Lady Lynch. 
Again, Thomas Morgan of St. Malyn, 
son of Henry Morgan of Llanrumney, 
married Catharine daughter of a Ni- 
cholas Herbert; and William Herbert, 
his sen, married Blanch, the sister of 
the said Thomas. The natural infe- 
mence is then, that General Morgan 
was descended from the match of 
Thomas Morgan with Catharine Her- 
bert, which would at once account for 
the mention of Llanrumney, and the 
relationship to Lady Lynch. It és 
hoped that this digression on the his- 
tory of ‘General Morgan, and his al- 
liances, may be excused as being by 
no means irrelevant to the biography 
of his more notorious namesake. In 
my next I shall proceed more imme- 
diately to the subject of my memoir. 
(To be continued.) A. 





ON THE ANCIENT COINS 


Mr. UrsBan, Cork, Feb. 1. 

THE study of ancient coins so often 
illustrative of History, Chronology, 
and many other interesting and im- 
portant branches of literature, appears 
to have by no means met with that 
attention which it seems to merit. 
That it has been treated with con- 
tempt, and even ridicule, by a great 
part of mankind, and even by many 
persons of education, is by no means 
surprising; but it has often appeared 
to me rather unaccountable that this 
study should have been neglected and 
considered as unimportant by many 
celebrated antiquaries, who cultivated 
with avidity, and attached infinite im- 
portance to subjects of antiquarian re- 
search, which however interesting in 
themselves, cannot afiord any thing 
near the information to be derived 
from the study of ancient coins. These 
observations must however be under- 


OF GREECE AND ROME. 


stood as applying to the ancient coins 
of Greece and Rome, for those of more 
modern times, struck by the various 
nations who possessed themselves of 
Europe on the downfall of the Roman 
empire, are generally of extreme rude- 
ness, and their utility, as illustrative 
of the subjects just mentioned, is con- 
fined within a very narrow compass. 
Every intelligent mind must indeed 
feel a degree of interest in the coins 
of his own country, and contemplate 
with some pleasure the works of his 
ancestors, however rude; but the ad- 
mirable coins of Greece and Rome can 
alone afford an agreeable and instruc- 
tive study to the learned of every na- 
tion ; they present us with portraits 
of monarchs and other celebrated cha- 
racters of antiquity, which from the 
strong resemblance those of the same 
persons bear to one another, although 
executed of different sizes, in different 
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metals, and at different periods of 
their lives, must be considered as 
faithful likenesses, whilst the rude 
money of our ancestors of the middle 
ages bear in many instances scarcely 
the semblance of the human face, and 
the best executed of them were never 
intended to represent the features of 
the prince whose name they bear ; the 
same type, altering only the name, 
having been frequently used by two 
or three successive monarchs. 

Whilst the Greek and Roman present 
us with beautiful and interesting repre- 
sentations of mythological subjects 
and historical events, and in many in- 
stances with the dates of those events, 
thereby confirming or correcting the 
testimony of historians, or supplying 
‘what has been lost or omitted; the 
money of the Middle Ages presents 
us with reverses bearing only a cross 
and pellets, or some equally interest- 
ing device, and they never bear dates 
until the fifteenth century, from 
which time their assistance to the 
chronology of the present age at least, 
is rendered wholly unnecessary. The 
manners and customs of the ancients 
are greatly illustrated by the dresses, 
ornaments, arms, and utensils, to be 
“found in abundance, beautifully deline- 
ated, on the elegant productions of 
the Greek and Roman mints, and with 
a faithfulness and accuracy fully proved 
by a comparison with such of the ob- 
jects themselves as have escaped the 
hand of time, the coins themselves 
conferring on, and receiving in return 
from, these objects, evidence of au- 
thenticity of the completest character. 
On many medals we find delineated 
the customs and ceremonies of the 
Greeks and Romans, particularly the 
latter; and their agreement with the 
accounts of ancient writers is an ad- 
ditional proof that medals were then 
intended to convey the same pleasure 
and instruction which prints and pic- 
tures in modern times afford, and 
perhaps ‘to transmit to posterity evi- 
dence of historical facts likely to sur- 
vive any other, and which bearing the 
stamp of the times themselves, is, as 
far as it goes, more pure than the cur- 
rent of historic tradition, polluted as 
it must be by the erring opinions of 
man, and the obscurity of ages. Let 
it not be, however, understood that 
the testimony of ancient writers is 
-here undervalued ; the evidence de- 

_Tived from medals must in its nature 


be exceedingly limited; my meaning 
is, that as far as it goes it is the most 
original, certain, and satisfactory, and 
although in itself perhaps of little 
value, of the utmost importance when 
taken as confirmatory evidence of the 
more detailed records and accounts of 
historic writers. In ancient writers 
we find the praises of painters and 
poets ; many of the productions of the 
latter have descended to us, at once 
exciting our warmest admiration, and 
forming models which the greatest of 
our modern poets have been proud to 
imitate. The connexion of the works 
of the ancient poets with many of the 
subjects to be found on ancient medals, 
has been so ably and beautifully illus- 
trated by Addison, in his little treatise, 
as to make it matter of regret that he 
did not pursue this subject farther, 
and extend his illustrations to the 
other branches of literature with which 
the science of Medals is so intimately 
connected. Interesting, however, as 
it must be to view Medals illustrative 
of the writings of the poets, we must 
feel a still deeper interest at beholding 
in miniature the copies of their most 
celebrated paintings and statues: many 
of the latter have escaped the hand of 
time, and are of such exquisite work- 
manship as to set modern imitation at 
defiance ; but the works of the cele- 
brated painters of antiquity have al- 
most all perished, and we have but 
limited means of ascertaining their 
subjects, and scarcely any of esti- 
mating their execution, but by the 
works of ancient sculptors, of which 
medals are the best preserved and 
most numerous. There is no doubt, 
indeed, but many of the interesting 
reverses found on ancient coins, were 
copies of the works of eminent pain- 
ters, statuaries, and sculptors; and 
many of them perhaps even executed 
by the same masterly hands which 
produced the more elaborate and im- 
portant sculptures of Greece and Rome. 
But even viewing these coins as wholly 
unconnected with any other subject of 
science or amusement, the intrinsic 
merit of their execution is such as to 
attract the attention of any one pos- 
sessing the least taste for the fine 
arts. Those of Sicily and Grecia 
Magna, those of Alexander the Great, 
of some of the Kings of Syria and of 
Epirus, and the early coins in elec- 
trum of Asia Minor, are I believe un- 
equalled by any coins or even medals 
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of modern times; and although all 
the Greek and Roman coins are fer 
from being equal to those I have enu- 
merated, their excellence is altogether 
such as not to admit the coins of mo- 
dern times to even a comparison with 
them ; for as to those of the Middle 
Ages, they are entirely out of the 
question, and however interesting to a 
patriot or antiquary, are only so many 
rude monuments of the barbarism of 
our ancestors. 

To architects, also, the reverses of 
Greek and Roman coins present accu- 
rate views of ancient bridges, temples, 
and other buildings, which, particularly 
where the originals are no longer in 
existence, must have supplied them 
with many a model. We also find on 
them exact representations of ancient 
galleys, some of them elegantly orna-- 
mented and apparently delineated with 
the utmost accuracy, and also repre- 
sentations of plants, trees, and ani- 
mals, many of which latter are no 
longer inhabitants of the countries 
which then used them as symbols, 
and wherethey then probably abounded. 

Another subject also remains to be 
noticed, which derives a most im- 
portant degree of illustration from an- 
cient coins. In the accounts we have 
of the colonization of countries, and 
the foundation of towns, a great de- 
gree of uncertainty and contrariety of 
evidence seems to prevail. On these, 
the light derived from the Greek and 
Roman coins, is very considerable in- 
deed; for the symbols used by the 
parent state were generally adopted 
by the infant colony, and continued so 
to be used for centuries; and where 
any doubt or obscurity exists as to the 
parentage of any state, the evidence of 
ancient coins will frequently be found 
decisive of the question ; to which we 
may add, that the Doric dialect so 
often used on Medals, is frequently a 
considerable guide on this subject 
where the symbols fail to direct us. 

As however the force of argument 
will best appear from examples, I 
shall with your leave proceed to lay 
before you and your learned readers 
some of the principal instances which 
have occurred to me of the illustration 
afforded by ancient Medals to the va- 
rious branches of literature; and shall 
begin with History, as the most inte- 
resting and important. 

_ Representations of, or allusions to 
historical events, are rather rare on 
the coins of Greek kings and free 
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states ; but on those under the Roman 
empire, whether Greek or Roman, 
they are almost innumerable, and 
many of them highly important. In- 
deed, it has been justly observed by 
several writers acquainted with the 
subject, that the transactions of some 
of the reigns of the Roman empire are 
more fully ascertained from their medals 
than from any histories we have ex- 
tant. To make aselection of the most 
important of these, and to show how 
they illustrate or supply the deficiency 
of historical accounts, would indeed 
be an essay most useful and interest- 
ing, but one which would require a 
degree of historical and numismatic 
knowledge combined, which few per- 
sons are possessed of; it is therefore 
more than probable that the selection 
of illustrations which I shall make of 
this part of my subject, will not em- 
brace those of most importance, or 
even point out all the utility to be de- 
rived from those I may happen to 
select. It is right also 1 should ob- 
serve, that although many of the ex- 
amples I shall adduce are I believe 
hitherto unnoticed, the greater portion 
of them have been already given ina 
more or less copious manner by nu- 
mismatic writers; most of their works, 
however, are in Latin, French, Italian, 
and other foreign languages; and are 
little, if at all referred to, except by 
those devoted to numismatic pursuits. 

To begin then with the coins of 
Greek kings and free states as the 
most ancient, although presenting, as 
I have just observed, the fewest histo- 
ric illustrations. 

The first example I shall adduce, is 
that afforded by certain coins of Stra- 
tonicea in Caria, bearing the following 
legends, INAI . CTPA.—INAEI. 6EA. 
PQMH.—INAEI . CTPATONEI.—IN- 
AEIC . CTPATONEI. 

These coins are of importance as 
illustrative of a passage in 1 Macca- 
bees, viii. 8: ‘‘ And the country of 
India, and Media and Lydia, and of 
the goodliest countries which they took 
of him and gave to king Eumenes.”’— 
It is extremely improbable that these 
possessions, taken from Antiochus by 
the Romans, and given to Eumenes 
king of Pergamus, should include the 
country commonly known by the name 
of India. Strabo mentions that Stra- 
tonicea was colonized by the Macedo- 
nians of Alexander’s army, on their 
return from India; and Livy and Pliny 
speak of a river of Caria, called the 
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indus ; these coins, therefore, leave, I 
think, no doubt that the country on 
its banks was called Indeica or Indica, 
and was the same called in Maccabees 
“« x@pav tv Ivdixnv.””—lf any thing be 
wanting to complete the evidence, it is 
supplied by the words 6€A PQOMH on 
one of the coins, and the fact that 
Stratonicea belonged to Antiochus, 
and was so called after Stratonice the 
Queen of Seleucus I. and afterwards 
of Antiochus I. 

2. Coin of Messana in Sicily. War- 
rior combatting @EPAIMQN. Who 
Pheremon was, appears from Diodo- 
rus Siculus, B. v. 8, who mentions 
that Aeolus ruled in Lipara, that his 
sons were Antyochus Xuthus, Andro- 
cles, Phereemon, Jocastus, and Aga- 
thyrnus. He afterwards tells us, 
“* PEPAIMON de kat AvdpoxdAns edevva- 
gevoay THs SuKekvas am@ Tov tTropOpou 
PEXpl Tov Kata To AwWvBaov rorer. 
Pheremon and Androcles reigned in 
Sicily from the Strait to the places 
bordering on Lilybeum. This prince 
does not appear to be noticed by any 
other writer. 

3. Tyndaris in Sicily. Head of 
Apollo TYNAAPIAOS. Reverse, a war- 
rior with shield and spear, ATAOYP- 
NOS. This coin bears the name of 
Agathyrnus, one of the sons of Aeolus 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, and 
noticed in the preceding article. No 
mention appears to have been made of 
this prince by any other writer, but it 
is probable he either succeeded his 
brothers Pheremon and Androcles, or 
governed under them a portion of the 
north of Sicily, of which the towns of 
Tyndaris and Agathyrnum formed a 
part. 

4. Dyrrachium in Illyricum. BA- 
CIAEQC .MONOYNIOY . AYPPA. No 
such prince’s name occurs in history ; 
but Livy mentions a prince of the 
Dardani, a people of Illyricum, whom 
he calls Honunus, and who were pro- 
bably the same ; but there is, I think, 
little doubt but the name on the coin 
must have been right. 

5. Demetrius Poliorcetes. Minerva 
combatting AHMHTPIOY . BASIAEQS. 
Reverse, Victory blowing a trumpet on 
a ship’s prow. Demetrius, with 250 
ships, sailed to the assistance of the 
Athenians, then under subjection to 
Ptolemy and Cassander, and liberated 
them by driving out Demetrius Pha- 
lareus, and the garrison. The figure 
of Minerva combatting, afterwards 
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common on the coins of the Macedo- 
nian princes, was then probably for 
the first time adopted by them in allu- 
sion to this victorious expedition of 
Demetrius, and the assistance he gave 
the Athenians. 

6. Locri in Italy. Head of Jupiter 
NE. Reverse, afigurestanding, crown- 
ing another sitting, IIIZTIZ behind the 
former, POMA behind the latter, AO- 
KPON under. In the warwith Pyrrhus, 
the Locrians joined the Romans, on 
which account that king in his return 
from Sicily to Tarentum, pillaged the 
temple of Proserpine of its treasures. 

7. Gelo King of Syracuse. King’s 
head with diadem. Reverse, Victory 
driving a Biga, SYPAKOSIOI . TEAQ- 
NOS, or SYPAKOSI . BA . TEAQNOS, 
with K in the field ; or SYPAKOSION . 
TEAQNOS ; others bear on reverse an 
eagle, PEAQNOS . SYPAKOSIOI . with 
A. BA. in the field. These coins have 
been formerly, and are still by some, 
attributed to the celebrated Gelo king 
of Syracuse. Antiquaries are now 
however aware that it is scarcely pos- 
sible they could have been struck in 
the reign of that prince, both from their 
strong resemblance in type and letters 
to the coins of Hiero II., and their 
bearing the letter 2, which was not 
used until about 70 years after the 
death of Gelo; but as no other King 
of that name has been noticed by his- 
torians, these coins are now generally 
considered as unappropriated. It how- 
ever appears to me rather strange that 
they should not have been assigned 
to Gelo the son of Hiero II. It is 
certain, indeed, that he died before his 
father; but it is highly probable he 
may have been associated with him in 
the kingdom, particularly as the latter 
lived to the advanced age of 94; and 
Gelo, who died but a very short time 
before him, must probably have borne 
a considerable share of the weight of 
government; and this probability is 
greatly increased by the coins them- 
selves, some of which have the letters 
BA for BASIAEQS, and all bear evident 
marks of having been struck in the 
time of Hiero II. to whose coins and 
those of Hieronymus the son of Gelo, 
and grandson of Hiero, they bear a 
strong resemblance, whilst it is at the 
same time nearly certain they could 
not have been struck by Gelo I. 

I shall, with your leave, resume 
these illustrations of history in my 
next letter. Joun Linpsay. 
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GEOLOGY.—No. Il. 


ONE of the greatest difficulties 
against which we have to contend in 
any investigation connected with the 
structure of the earth, is that of deter- 
mining a point from whence we may 
commence our study with the greatest 
advantage. If we seek to establish 
any thing approaching to correct data 
for estimating either the original or- 
der of superposition of the strata, or 
the comparative antiquity of any given 
portion of the series, we find our la- 
bours encountered by so many ano- 
malies as to render the task almost 
insurmountable, from the difficulty of 
determining how far such mineral 
strata might have derived its struc- 
ture from igneous action; how far 
from aqueous agency; or how far 
from the conjoint operation of aqueous 
and igneous action. The crust of our 
planet contains abundant evidence of 
the operation of each of those causes, 
even during the remote periods when 
many of the primitive rocks were 
formed.—A succession of changes, 
dependent upon volcanic or chemical 
action, appear to have operated (with- 
out any reference as to the compara- 
tive duration of each) in disturbing 
the original superposition of the stra- 
tified rocks, by elevating mountain 
ranges of great extent entirely through 
the superincumbent beds of secondary 
and tertiary rocks. While, on the 
other hand, the mechanical agency of 
water currents (of the extent of which 
we can form no adequate conception, 
unless by assigning it to the irresisti- 
ble force of oceanic currents,) have 
left such incontestible evidence of their 
effects on the earth’s surface, by the 
degradation of land, and excavation of 
vallies, and the transport of enormous 
blocks of primitive rocks, and immense 
masses of pebbles and sand, as to ren- 
der it impossible to say which is the 
more difficult problem,—to explain 
the primitive order of superposition 
of the strata; or the irregularities to 
which these beds have been subjected 
since their original deposition. 

It is manifest that no geological stu- 
dent can make any satisfactory pro- 
gress in examining even the very li- 
mited portion of the earth’s structure 
included in our own island, without 
taking into consideration each of the 
before-mentioned geological agents. 


As we observed in our preliminary 
paper, there is no great difficulty, 
even for a person previously unac- 
quainted with geology, to ascertain 
the difference in most cases between 
rocks which are decidedly of igneous 
origin, and others which have been 
produced through the medium of wa- 
ter. For instance, the crystalline 
fracture and vitreous lustre of granite, 
porphyry, gneiss, or basalt, is readily. 
distinguishable from the dull earthy 
fracture of clay-slate, ferruginous 
sand-stone, and the greater number 
of limestone rocks. The entire absence 
of organic remains in the igneous class 
of rocks, while calcareous rocks often 
exhibit fossil remains of marine or 
fresh-water animals throughout the 
greater half of the mass, affords unde- 
niable evidence that all such rocky 
strata, together with the vast variety 
of rocks compounded of calcareous, 
aluminous, and siliceous particles (in 
every possible proportion), have de- 
rived their structure from the deposi- 
tion of earthy particles from the 
ocean; and that during the succes- 
sive deposits of such earthy matter, 
myriads of testaeea, crustacea, and oc- 
casionally vertebrated marine animals, 
became entombed and consolidated in 
the mass by the superincumbent ocean, 
and the consecutive lamina of the more 
recent deposits into calcareous, argil- 
laceous, or compound siliceous rocks. 
The same results would be obtained by 
the precipitation of calcareous or alu- 
minous earth from the waters of fresh- 
water lakes ; with this difference, that 
rocky strata which have derived their 
origin from deposits by fresh water, 
have frequently a considerable portion 
of aquatic plants and other vegetable 
remains, blended with fresh water 
shells, and fossil remains of amphi- 
bious animals. In some cases the 
vegetable remains forming distinct 
beds of considerable thickness, alter- 
nating with others destitute of such 
vegetable matter, as is exhibited in 
the sections of our coal basins. 

Yet no inconsiderable portion of 
the rocky strata of our island bears 
internal evidence, when carefully exa- 
mined, of having undergone the joint 
action of both aqueous and igneous 
agency; and the want of sufficient 
attention to this important geological 
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fact by some of our earlier geologists 
who were more anxious for the esta- 
blishment of favourite theories, than 
the investigation of facts, served in a 
great measure to embarrass the study 
of geology, and split its disciples into 
adverse factions. The means which 
the Great Architect of our globethought 
fit to employ in the formation of the 
strata, to render them subservient to 
the wants and enjoyments of man, can 
only be imperfectly appreciated by us, 
even by the most assiduous researches ; 
for we can form no estimate whatever 
as to the countless succession of ages 
that might be requisite for the exist- 
ence of the vegetables and animals 
whose remains are now entombed to 
such vast depths in the solid mineral 
strata. The class of rocks which ap- 
pear to owe their present structure to 
the combined action of fire and water, 
have been illustrated in a very satis- 
factory way by the ingenious and ela- 
borate experiments of Sir Geo. Mac- 
kenzie, in submitting various mineral 
masses to elevated temperatures under 
great superincumbent pressure. The 
arguments deduced from which, it will, 
however, be advisable to defer to a 
subsequent chapter, after we have 
taken into consideration the formation 
of such strata as are known to be pro- 
duced by aqueous deposits. 

In reference to the present appear- 
ances of the strata, Mr. De la Beche, 
in speaking of thesupercretaceous beds, 
observes, ‘‘ Even in the rocks now 
treated of, the student will be called 
upon to consider that there have been 
an alternate rise and depression of 
land, to account for an alternation of 
marine and fresh-water deposits ; and 
this he will perhaps be the more ready 
to do, as he has already seen that such 
movements of the land have happen- 
ed at a more recent period. Amid so 
great a variety of deposits, attesting 
such different modes of formation, it 
is no easy task to know where to be- 
gin in the descending series, or what 
may be precisely contemporaneous. 
In this difficulty perhaps the safer 
course is to consider those deposits 
the most modern which contain or- 
ganic remains bearing the closest re- 
semblance to the animals and vegeta- 
bles now existing.” 

Mr. Conybeare also expresses a si- 
milar difficulty, even with regard to 
those detached beds of alluvial matter 
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which have derived their origin from 
causes now in operation, or those beds 
of rounded gravel on the surface, which 
have been with great reason supposed 
to have been produced by the great 
Deluge recorded by the sacred Histo- 
rian. ‘‘ A strict adherence,”’ says 
Mr. Conybeare, “ to the method of 
treating the formations regularly ac- 
cording to descending series, would 
naturally lead us to detail the several 
facts, first, connected with the Alluvial 
formations ; secondly, connected with 
the Diluvial formations; but many 
circumstances concur to render it ad- 
visable to separate the history of these 
posterior formations from that of the 
regular series of strata which they co- 
ver. The history of the diluvial frag- 
ments of the pre-existing strata could 
scarcely indeed be rendered intelligi- 
ble, until some acquaintance with the 
parent strata themselves had been ac- 
quired.” 

With such pioneers, therefore, to 
clear away some of the preliminary 
difficulties, we shall commence our 
survey on the eastern coast, by taking 
a glance at some of the most recently 
formed regular strata in our island 
covering the chief part of Norfolk, and 
parts of Suffolk and Essex, and consti- 
tuting a series of alternate beds of 
gravel, calcareous and siliceous sands, 
and layers of marine shells. The cal- 
careous earth usually serves as a ce- 
ment for the gravel and other mate- 
rials, thereby giving the beds a more 
or less consolidated character of con- 
glomerate rock ; hence its local name 
of crag (or ragged) rock. But in many 
places the beds have been deposited 
by the ocean, in distinct layers of va- 
rious thickness, to the aggregate depth 
of about fifty feet, without any portion 
of the mass being considerably indu- 
rated or consolidated into stone. 

The best description that has been 
given of the crag rock of the eastern 
coast of England, is that of Mr. Tay- 
lor in his ‘“‘ Geology of East Norfolk,”’ 
and in a very interesting paper in vol. i. 
(second series) of the Geological Tran- 
sactions, containing a description of 
the strata in the vicinity of Norwich. 
The following section, taken by Mr. 
Taylor at Bramerton within four miles 
of Norwich, will serve to convey a 
general idea of the upper tertiary beds 
of the eastern district. Immediately 
beneath the soil we find, 
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1 
1. Sand, without organic remains - 
2. Gravel - - - - - 
3. Loamy earth - - ~ - 
4. Red ferruginous sand, containing 
occasionally hollow ochrous nodules 
5. Coarse white sand, with a vast 
number of crag-shells - - 1 
6. Gravel, with fragments of shells 1 
7. Brown sand, in which is a seam of 
minute fragments of shells 6 inches 
thick - - - . - 15 0 
8. Coarse white sand, with crag shells 
similar to No. 5, the ¢elline and mu- 
rices most abundant - - - 8 6 
9. Red sand, without organic remains 15 0 
10, Loamy earth, with large stones 


hears 
cooF 


a 


an 


and crag shells - - - - 10 
11. Large irregular black flints crowd- 
ed together - - . - 1 0 


12, Chalk, excavated to the level o 
the river. 


Mr. Conybeare’s description of the 
crag rock, though not so well defined 
as the sections given by Mr. Taylor, 
prove the beds of gravel, coloured 
sands, and fragments of shells to be 
nearly uniform through each portion 
of the three eastern counties, as to its 
general character, though varying as 
to the relative thickness of each bed 
in different localities. 


*¢ At Walton Naze, the S.E. extremity 
of the county of Essex, the crag rock con- 
stitutes about thirty feet of the upper part 
of the cliff, the lower fifteen feet consisting 
of the London clay. The rock consists of 
sand and gravel inclosing shells, and the 
same characters prevail also beyond the 
Naze in the projecting cliff of Harwich, but 
it also includes friable masses of ferruginous 
sand somewhat cemented together, and also 
inclosing shells. It may be concluded that 
the extent of this stratum is very consider- 
able, since the same bed of shells is found 
on digging through Suffolk and a great part 
of Norfolk. The country formed by this 
bed is extremely flat, its surface may be con- 
sidered as rarely exceeding fifty or sixty feet 
above the level of the sea.” 


With regard to the organic remains 
found in these beds, Mr. Conybeare 
observes, 


**The shells are in an excellent state of 
preservation, and though usually in a con- 
fused mixture, are sometimes so disposed 
that patches of particular genera and spe- 
cies appear, as the small pecten, the mactre, 
and the /eft-turned whelk ; like fossils of 
most other strata, this assemblage of shells 
manifests a peculiar distinctive character. 
A few shells only, which may be placed 
among those which are supposed to be lost, 
or among those which are the inhabitants 
of the distant seas, are here discoverable, 
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the greater number not appearing to differ 
Specifically (as far as can be determined) 
from the recent shells of neighbouring 
seas,”’ ¥ 

In order to investigate the succes- 
sive formation of these alternate beds 
of gravel, sand, loam, and shells, it 
will be convenient to take into view 
the changes constantly going on at 
the present day upon our shores by 
the flux and reflux of the tides, aided 
by gales of wind. The whole of our 
eastern coast presents unquestionable 
evidences of the power of great oceanic 
currents, by the degradation of land 
on the coast of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
the silting up of harbours and estua~- 
ries on the coast of Essex, and the 
accumulation of vast masses of shingle 
and sand-banks extending from the 
mouth of the Thames to Yarmouth on 
the north, and to the Downs in the 
south Channel. 

It has been clearly shown by va- 
rious historical records, that even 
within the short period of ten or 
twelve centuries, large tracts of land 
have been swept away by the waves, 
and now constitute part of the bed of 
the sea on the Norfolk and Suffolk 
coast. But we have no evidence what- 
ever to show how far the coast extend- 
ed to the eastward, at the commence- 
ment of this degradation of portions of 
the present strata by the waves of the 
ocean, or at what remote period such 
degradation commenced! 

The quantity of solid matter brought 
down by the current of large rivers 
would be almost incredible, if it were 
not capable of being estimated with 
tolerable accuracy in the formation of 
delta lands at the mouths of some 
great rivers, such as the Ganges, Ma- 
zanan, Mississippi, the Nile, and the 
Po. We learn from Baron Cuvier, 


* Although the practical geologist can 
make little progress without a competent 
knowledge of conchology, so as to enable 
him to identify rocks by comparing the ge- 
nera or species of their organic remains ; 
yet it would be quite foreign to the popular 
character of the present Essays (which have 
no higher pretensions than as adjuncts to 
the amusements of an English tourist) to 
attempt giving any regular catalogue of the 
fossil remains in the various strata; more 
especially as there are several excellent 
works expressly devoted to fossil concho- 
logy, to which volumes the reader can refer 
when necessary, to ascertain the fossil re- 
mains of any particular group or section of 
the strata. 
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that the alluvial matter brought down 
into the Adriatic by the latter river, 
forms about 70 metres of new land 
annually. We learn from Major Ren- 
nell that the mouth of the Ganges fifty 
years since (1781), had advanced up- 
wards of two hundred miles from its 
original embouchure into the Indian 
Ocean, by the deposition of alluvium 
at its mouth. 

The delta land formed at the mouth 
of the Nile, which now occupies an 
extent of more than eighty miles in 
breadth, is proved to have been gra- 
dually increasing for the last three 
thousand years; and there is every 
reason to infer that the narrow valley 
of Lower Egypt, which consists of 
alluvial earth and sand, at some very 
remote period constituted an estuary 
covered by the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The quantity of alluvial matter 
transported by so insignificant a river 
as the Thames, bears of course but a 
very small proportion to the delta 
lands formed by the before-mentioned 
magnificent streams; yet, in conjunc- 
tion with the repelling power of the 
tides, very great deposits of alluvium 
may take place at the mouths of com- 
paratively small rivers. 

The quantity of gravel and mud 
washed down by the current of the 
Thames after a great land flood, being 
met by the flood tide setting in from 
the north-east, a stagnation will of 
course take place wherever the oppos- 
ing currents meet. A considerable 
portion of fine earthy matter will find 
its way into the eddies formed by the 
estuaries of the Essex and Kent shores, 
while the sand and fine gravel will 
immediately deposit itself in the chan- 
nel, or on the top and sides of those 
sand banks which obstruct the cur- 
rent, both of the ebb and flood tides, 
and which require the constant at- 
tention of mariners, from the shift of 
position of large portions of such sands 
during a single gale of wind. Mr. 
De la Beche, speaking of the trans- 
porting power of the ocean, observes, 
“It would appear that the transport- 
ing power of currents will depend on 
the depth of the sea, all other things 
being equal, and that the smaller the 
depth the greater the transporting 
power. Consequently, coasts are the 
situations where we may look for this 
power.” The eastern coast of Eng- 
land, together with its sand and gra- 
vel banks, which are in some cases 


uncovered at low water, is conse- 
quently the precise situation where 
we have a right to expect the most 
powerful action from water currents 
during stormy weather. Indeed, the 
disasters to which shipping are ine- 
vitably exposed on touching such 
banks, are too well known to require 
notice. 

From observing how large a quan- 
tity of gravel is often brought down 
by the current of rapid rivers, we may 
form some idea of the rapidity with 
which the alternate beds of sands, 
gravel, and calcareous mud may be 
formed ; supposing no countervailing 
action ensued by the oceanic currents 
to remove the strata so deposited. As 
we know, from observation, that a 
mountain torrent can in a few hours 
wash down masses of gravel several 
feet in thickness, why should not the 
more powerful oceanic currents wash 
out calcareous earth and flints from 
the chalk strata of Kent; gravel from 
the bed of the North Sea; and alumi- 
nous earth from the adjacent coast of 
Lincolnshire, by the flux and reflux of 
the tides, more especially during heavy 
gales of wind? 

An examination of the relative bear- 
ings of the coast of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex, compared with the set of 
the ebb tide from the river Thames, 
and the returning flood tide from the 
N. E., will show that the actual de- 
posits of calcareous loam, sand, gra- 
vel, and marine shells, which are now 
gradually silting up the bays and es- 
tuaries on the north coast of Kent and 
the east and south-east coast of Essex, 
are such as might serve to explain the 
formation of the alternate beds which 
now constitute the upper series of 
marine strata that covers these coun- 
ties. This process is very discernible 
even within the period of a single ge- 
neration at Pegwell Bay (near Rams- 
gate), and the river Stour, which was 
navigable in the time of the Danish 
invasions for large vessels. Richbo- 
rough Castle near Sandwich, which 
formed a great Roman station at the 
head of the bay, is now situate nearly 
a mile from the shore at the highest 
spring tides. In the Swale, behind 
the Isle of Sheppey, at the mouth of 
the Medway, and in the estuaries of 
the Coln and Blackwater rivers on the 
coast of Essex, the deposit of earthy 
matter is annually increasing ; the 
banks of sand and mud accumulating 
to an extent, on this part of our coast, 
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infinitely beyond what would be due 
to the alluvial matter brought down 
by such insignificant rivers as the 
Thames and Medway, without the 
additional action of the sea on the 
adjacent coasts, which leaves its earthy 
particles to be precipitated by the eddy 
waters. 


Now there is nothing improbable 
in the supposition that the whole of 
the superior strata now covering the 
chief part of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex, might have derived its origin at 
no very remote era from a similar 
source. The shells have been proved, 
in the far greater number of speci- 
mens, to be analogous to those found 
in the adjacent seas. While all the 
other materials of these marine beds 
exist in the immediate vicinity. The 
point which appears to be most diffi- 
cult of solution is, whether this por- 
tion of the coast was elevated to its 
present level by some subterranean 
force from beneath, or whether the 
land remained stationary, and the 
bed of the present ocean lowered its 
relative level through falling in or 
subsidence in the nature of earthquake. 


First impressions favour the suppo- 
sition that this portion of our island 
has been elevated from the bed of the 
ocean by similar agency to that which 
has evidently thrown up the inferior 
strata from their original position into 
that of highly inclined insulated moun- 
tains, or continuous chains of hills. 
But the weight of evidence when duly 
considered, appears to be decidedly in 
favour of a great catastrophe having 
occurred at a comparatively recent 
era, by which convulsion a large 
track of land connecting this country 
with the continent became submerged 
beneath the surface of the ocean, 
while the retiring waters rushing to 
fill up the vacuity in the surface, 
would leave the upper beds of gra- 
vel, loam, and shell-fish uncovered, 
in the precise positions they now 
occupy in the crag rock, and accom- 
panying beds. The perfect preserva- 
tion of some of these shells, many of 
which are of the most fragile texture, 
shows that these fish could not have 
been transported to any distance from 
their native beds. While the almost 
uniform level of the district shows 
that these deposits were formed in 
comparatively still waters. But an 
inspection of the chalk cliffs on the 
N.E, coast of Kent affords additional 
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evidence of such a catastrophe as we 
have here supposed, which, however, 
we must defer to a subsequent paper.* 


—-—-g— 
Mr. Ursan, Leamington, Feb. 5. 


ON lately passing through Coventry, 
I was gratified toobserve a new Church 
erected to the ancient steeple and beau- 
tiful spire formerly belonging to the 
Grey Friars. The Church of the Holy 
Trinity is also under a due course of 
repair; the stone pulpit has been 
amended with strict attention to its 
architectural beauty; and a large and 
curious painting of the Resurrection 
has been discovered under the white- 
wash on the tower. 

The adjoining noble and stupen- 
dous Church of St. Michael did not 
fail to attract my notice; and I was 
much gratified with the excellent state 
of repair in which it is kept, and the 
attention paid to the ancient monu- 
ments. The ancient Consistory Court, 
also called the Drapers’ Chapel, has 
been restored; the oak stalls with 
their curious carved seats, represent- 
ing the Dance of Death, the Resurrec- 
tion, the Root of Jesse, and other em- 
blematical devices, divested of oil, 
paint, &c., and the desks and orna- 
mented pillars repaired in the most 
perfect manner, by Mr. Lines, a cabi- 
net-maker of the place. In addition 
to these, there are recently erected 
three open ornamented oak screens, of 
incomparable beauty, formed, I was 
told, of scattered remnants of carving 
from other parts of the Church. The 
roof of this chapel has also not been 
neglected ; and it is evident, from the 
ornaments recently put up, that the 
ancient model has been faithfully pre- 
served and copied. Great praise is 
due to Mr. William Reader, the supe- 
rintending churchwarden, who form- 
ed the plan, and carried it successfully 
to completion,—a bookseller in Coven- 
try, who has written and published va- 
rious works on the antiquities of the 
city, and has been an occasional contri- 
butor on that subject to your pages. It 
is to be wished that the wardens of our 
ecclesiastical fabrics were more fre- 
quently persons who preferred restora- 
tion to mutilation and destruction. 

Yours, &c. VIATOR. 

~* Tt is with concera we announce that 

this promise will not be fulfilled ; as it has 

become our duty to record the death of Mr. 

Atkins, the writer of these Essays, in our 
Obituary for the present month.—Enir, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Annals of some of the British Norman Isles, 
constituling the Bailiwick of Guernsey, as 
collected from Private Manuscripts, Pullic 
Documents, and former Historians. By 
John Jacob, Esq. Part I. comprising the 
Casket Light-Houses, Alderney, Sark, 
Herm, and Jethou, with part of Guernsey. 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 489. Plates. 


THESE islands are the relics of the 
Duchy of Normandy, and the adhesion 
of their inhabitants to the crown of 
England has acquired for them the 
esteem of all patriots. Rock scenery 
is often sublime, and we know no spe- 
cimens which can possibly exceed 
that of Havre or Port du Creux in the 
island of Sark (p. 84). The antiqui- 
ties are cromlechs of enormous magni- 
tude, and their site is still distinguish- 
ed by names which designate sur- 
rounding woods and forests (p. 479). 
But though the island of Guernsey 
was thus of Celtic occupation, no Ro- 
man coins have been found of an 
earlier date than of Valerian, Probus, 
and Aurelian (p. 480). One thing is 
noticeable, that Guernsey is in the very 
ancient charters denominated ‘‘ Holy 
Island.”” We are therefore inclined to 
think, from the Celtic fondness for 
consecrating islands, as Angle-sea, St. 
Michael’s Mount, &c. to religious pur- 
yee that the denomination might 

ave had a very early origin. 

Robert I. Duke of Normandy, anno 
1029, is said to have left two engineers, 
with a sufficient number of workmen, 
to finish the Vale Castle, and to build 
two others, viz. that of Des Marais, so 
called from its low marshy situation, 
and that of Cherbourgh, or Jerbourg, 
from the name of the engineer, on St. 
Martin’s Point, where are still to be 
seen evident traces of an encampment. 
Mounds of earth were thrown up by 
these engineers, in which watchmen 
were placed to give notice when ships 
came in sight; and there are still to 
be seen at the castle of Jerbourg, three 
distinct intrenchments, one behind the 
other ; but these are not traces, as our 
author’s friends have supposed (in p. 
483), of a Roman, but of a Gaulish en- 
campment. Gavel-kind is still law, 
(p. 166), and we apprehend is a proof 
of Gaulish occupancy. The islands 
were ceded by the French king to Rol- 


lo, and still retain Norman laws and 
customs. Our author gives a copious 
account of these, but they have very 
little of the picturesque, and relate 
chiefly to forensic details. The clamor 
de Haro, of which Ducange speaks at 
large, is still retained, but it certainly 
was far older than the Norman era. 
For our parts, we are inclined to think 
it the offspring of the old Gaulish cla- 
mor mentioned by Cesar, and similar 
to our Hue and Cry. The following 
is the custom of Guernsey, which the 
reader may compare with that in Du- 
cange : 


‘© The mode adopted in this island is as 
follows: When any inan finds another en- 
tering upon his possessions, to make use 
thereof without his permission, he goes to 
the place, taking with him two witnesses, in 
whose presence he declares against the pro- 
ceedings of those who invade his possession, 
and crying out three times Ha-Ro, he in the 
King’s name discharges any workmen he 
finds upon the place from proceeding, or any 
person from employing them and others ; 
after which he applies himself to the Bailiff, 
or his Lieutenant, or in their absence tu 
two Jurats, and declares what he has dune; 
he then proceeds to the Greffier’s office, and 
there registers all the proceedings, mention- 
ing every particular circumstance ; after- 
wards he commences his action in the Court. 
If he neglect so to do, then the person 
against whom the Ha-Ro was cried may be- 
come plaintiff in the Court, and bring his 
action against him who cried Ha-Ro, to 
oblige him, if }e cannot justify his proceed- 
ings, to desist and undergo the judgment of 
the Court. Upon the action of one or 
other of the parties, the Court proceeds as 
the occasion requires, and either appoints 
two Jurats to view the place, and make a 
report to the Court, or else (which is not 
usual) the decision is referred to a Vue de 
Justice, which is always holden on the spot, 
by at least seven Jurats, with the Bailiff, as 
in the case of judgments. Whichsoever of 
the parties is coudemned, whether plaintiff 
or defendant, he is fined to the King eighteen 
sols and un Regard de Chateau, which is 
twenty-four-hours imprisonment, and to pay 
all costs. The imploring the aid of the 
Prince, when there is no cause, and the dis- 
turbing the public peace, by invading ano- 
ther’s possession, being accounted equally 
criminal.” 


The gentlemen of the bar may be 
amused by the following passage : 
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«¢ What will our modern gentlemen of the 
long robe say to the following accusation 
against Mr. Peter De Beauvoir, the Bailiff 
of Guernsey; and his answer, about the 
year 1649? In the 17th Article he is ac- 
cused: That he makes the poor people 
of the isle to lose time after their law- 
suits, in spending the time about unusual 
speeches, made rather to utter his vanity, 
than for the good and dispatching of the 
people, who often lose divers days in attend- 
ing after matters which might be dispatched 
the first day of appearance.” To which ac- 
cusation De Beauvoir answers, * That he 
doth dispatch above three hundred causes in 
one day, may be justified by the Court book, 
which is as much as can be well done.’— 
Annot. Hist. of Guernsey, p. 25.”’—p. 273. 

The agricultural products of the 
island, the cattle, and other matters of 
a similar kind, are copiously detailed 
by our author. In the plate of the im- 
plements of husbandry, (p. 179), we 
find still in use a copy of that Welsh 
one which Mr. King, in his Munimenta 
Antiqua, makes of Celtic pattern, not, 
however, with convincing evidence. 

Numerous and interesting litho- 
graphs attest the desire of our author 
to gratify his subscribers, by embel- 
lishing his work with views, which 
show that there are in these islands, 
hitherto obscure as to the point men- 
tioned, some very picturesque scenes. 
This is unusual in parts of such small 
dimensions, so surrounded by the sea, 
as is also the exemption from disease 
in the inhabitants of such a petty 
island as Sark. 

“¢ In the years 1816 and 1820, there were 
no burials out of a population of 488 per- 
sons, and not one in 100 upon the average 
of ten years,”’—p. 86. 


—@— 

Letters of eminent Men, addressed to Ralph 
Thoresty, F.R.S. now first published from 
the originals. In two Volumes, 8vo. 
THESE two honestly-filled volumes 

are the Companions to the Diary of 

Ralph Thoresby, noticed in vol. c. 

parti. p.153. Having in our Review 

of the ‘‘ Diary” so fully entered into 
the character of Thoresby, we shall 
abstain from further comment, and at 
once proceed to enumerate a few of 
the many eminent individuals whose 
letters are included in this collection. 

Among the Naturalists are, Lister, 

Evelyn, Ray, Woodward, and Sloane: 

and among the Antiquaries, are to be 

found the distinguished names of Bp. 

Nicolson, Bp, Gibson, Roger and Sa- 


muel Gale, Smith, Llwyd, Hickes, 
Strype, Hearne, and Baker. 

Our readers will easily conceive the 
great fund of antiquarian amusement 
to be found in above 900 pages, re- 
plete with original letters, written by 
the above eminent men, and a very 
great number of other learned indivi- 
duals, for Thoresby seems to have been 
favoured with the acquaintance and 
correspondence of almost all the An- 
tiquaries and eminent Naturalists of 
his day. 

Among the letters in the first vo- 
lume that will best repay perusal, 
are those of the Rev. Richard Stret- 
ton. This Nonconformist suffered 
much for conscience sake, and was 
confined six months in Newgate, for 
refusing to take what was called the 
Oxford oath. It is evident he was 
a truly good man, patient and even 
cheerful under persecution, firm in 
principle, and in his reliance on Di- 
vine Providence. The following letter 
breaths an admirable spirit of pious 
resignation. 


FROM REV. RICHARD STRETTON, 
Dear Sir, London, May 4, 1695. 

This brings you the most sad disconsolate 
tidings that ever I had occasion to send 
you. It hath pleased the only wise God, 
with one stroke of his hand, to remove the 
desire of mine eyes, and the delight of my 
heart, my tender, loving, and dearly be- 
loved wife from me yesterday between seven 
and eight at night (after four or five days of 
pain and sickness) ; with a cheerful, sweet, 
composed countenance, without so much as 
one sigh or groan, she resigned up her soul 
into the hands of a tender Redeemer, who 
loved her, and washed her from her sins in 
his own blood, She had no pangs in her 
death: she is got to rest, and I have not 
the least hesitation or doubt in my own 
heart, but that she is as well as beart can 
wish; but we are left in a sad desolate and 
disconsolate estate. But God hath spoken, 
and he also hath done it, and what shall [ 
say? I will be dumb and not open my 
mouth, because he hath done it; it is fit to 
be silent before God, when God puts us to 
silence. He had a greater right in her than 
I had; his did precede and excel mine, and 
he hath better provided for her than ever I 
could have done. My lease of her was ex- 
pired and forfeited long before; and as a 
Sovereign he may dispose of his own as he 
pleaseth. She lived desired, and dies as 
much lamented as most women of her rank 
ever were. She will be missed by more 
than near relations. I have lost as loving, 
tender, prudent a wife, and my son as tender 
careful a mother, as ever any could enjoy. 
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Oh! what arrears of thankfulness are due, 
that we enjoyed her so long, and so much 
sweetness and comfort iu her ; help us with 
your prayers (and engage all our friends to 
beg) for support under, and a sanctified use 
aud improvement of this severe providence. 
I have known what it is to part with sweet 
hopeful children, and it is hard enough to 
bear it; but to part with a wife, and such a 
wife, cuts deep and reacheth the very soul. 
Mine, and my son’s hearty love and service 
to you and your's, and to all friends. I 
commit you to God, and rest 

Your sorrowful, afflicted friend and servant, 

Ricuarp STRETTON. 

The Nonjuring Divines appear in 
some respects to have been similarly 
placed to the Popish Clergy of that 
day; to whose religious principles they 
were so diametrically opposed. Perse- 
cuted by the Government, the Nonju- 
rors took refuge in the private families 
of their richer supporters, and became 
not only their chaplains, but their 
confidential advisers, even in their 
most private concerns. Accordingly 
we find Mr. Stretton the confident of 
Thoresby in his love affairs. In a let- 
ter dated July 7, 1683, he details an 
interview with a Mr. and Mrs. Den- 
ham, whose daughter Thoresby court- 
ed; and all appears going on favour- 
ably. In the next letter, however, we 
are told of ‘‘ dirty dealings ;” poor 
Thoresby is rejected, and a match is 
concluded between a hosier and the 
fair one. In the next year the worthy 
Divine is employed on a similar errand ; 
and we extract the following letter as 
giving a character of Thoresby when 
a young man : 


TO RICHARD CHOLMLEY, ESQ. 
Dear Sir, London, Oct. 8, 1684. 

The last time I wrote to you was upon 
the diminishing of your family, and this is 
about the enlarging of it. 1 occasionally 
heard (though not from him) that my old 
friend, Mr. R. Thoresby, was a servant to 
your daughter, and I was not sorry to hear 
the news, having hinted to him my thoughts 
the last ‘time I saw him, that she would 
make him a good wife, and I judged a suit- 
ableness on all sides. The person that first 
told me of it, hearing I had some ac- 
quaintance with you, desired me to write to 
you on his behalf, and to give you a charac- 
ter of him: I then declined it as needless, 
judging you both stood on an equal level, 
and the more you knew each other the bet- 
ter would you like one another. I heard 
you offered that which would content him, 
and required no more than he was both able 
and willing to do; that I judged the busi- 
ness lay only between your daughter and 
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him : but the last night the same person 
told me you put some stop to it, and had 
wished him to cease his suit, which I was 
troubled at, upon your account as well as 
his, for I do not know where either of you 
can do better. Pray, if he bring this letter, 
make him welcome for my sake; and con- 
sult God’s glory, and your own and your 
daughter’s comfort in this business. It 
may be, if you slight such an offer, you 
may never have the like again. If you 
knew him as well as some others do, you 
would prize him at another rate. If he do 
not make a good husband and a good son- 
in-law, I doubt Yorkshire will not afford 
ove. His father was my most intimate 
bosom friend; as worthy a person, aud as 
useful as ever I knew any of his station, 
and as good an husband as ever Yorkshire 
had. And his son doth patrizare more than 
most young men I know of this age. You 
will value a good kind for to breed cattle 
out of, and will be more careful for your 
posterity. It may be his personal qualifica- 
tions and endowments exceed most of his 
years : if his modesty conceal his worth, yet 
it is a safe covering and an ornament to it. 
Do but consider how you are outbid, both 
as to this world and another, to what was 
offered before ; and if you slip this, I ques- 
tion whether Leeds or York can yield you a 
merchant every way more desirable. Do 
not give occasion to adversaries to open their 
mouths : consult God’s honour, and your 
own and your daughter’s reputation and 
comfort, and [ think you will heartily close 
with it. Iam in great haste, and can only 
present mine and my wife’s hearty love and 
service to you and your’s. Heartily praying 
that God would direct and succeed you in 
this affair, I commit you to his guidance 
and blessing ; and rest 
Your assured friend and servant, 
Ricu. STRETTON. 


The continuation of this correspon- 
dence exhibits a curious specimen of 
the manners of the age, when men 
never allowed their children to marry 
for love, but looked to the main chance. 

FROM RICHARD CHOLMLEY, ESQ. 

Sir, Sprustie, Oct. 25, 1684. 

After you went from hence, I did read 
over the particulars you gave me of your 
estate; and the truth is, I cannot but ad- 
mire at your singularity in setting down old 
debts, and the furniture of your house, and 
50/. in a chapel, laid out by your pious 
father, which is possible may be employed 
for the end it was builded for ; but, if not, I 
suppose the house will be of far less worth 
than it cost. I could comment upon every 
one of these particulars, and lay before you 
how gray -headed the furniture of the house 
may be, before you have a wife to inherit it. 
I might tell you how long the debts you 
teckon of, actording to what you told me, 
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hath been owing, and you showed me no 
bond or bill for ; but possibly I might find a 
wrong interpretation made of such reflec- 
tions: therefore, Sir, in soberness, I am 
much dissatisfied with the particulars you 
gave me in an account of, as falling far short 
of that you valued your estate to amount 
unto, and am truly sorry that there should 
be any mistake betwixt us; for, except I 
should go against all friends’ advice, and 
expose my daughter to a life of temptation, 
I cannot obtain what I truly longed after, 
viz. to have so pious a son-in-law as l esteem 
you to be; but your estate falling so far 
below expectation upon a due value, I must 
entreat you to give me time to consult with 
some of my friends and your’s, that I may 
act as becometh a wise parent; and when I 
have come to a consultation with my friends, 
and a conclusion within myself, I shall im- 
part myself more fully to you in a line or 
two, being not willing that you should have 
any more needless chargeable journeys to 
this place, till at least we have advised with 
our friends. The bearer being to come early 
on Monday to your town, I beg your pardon 
that my lines are so hasty, from so bad a 
pen; and however things fall cut, that yet I 
may be accounted one of your well-wishers, 
is the earnest request of, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Ricuarp CHoLMLey. 


Thoresby, however, was successful 
in his suit, as appears in the next let- 
ter from the Rev. Joseph Boyse, who 
congratulates him on his “‘ happiness in 
so excellent a lady. I am glad you can 
so sensibly prefer those pleasing bonds 
before what you considered sweet li- 
berty. I see it is best to be undeceived 
by experience. I hope time will not 
alter your note, though some allow- 
ance be usually given to the first rap- 
tures of love. Passions abate in us as 
the heat that feeds them evaporates ; 
but yours, I doubt not, is the judicious 
affection that depends on harmony of 
temper, and improves every day. I 
wish you blessings to each other in the 
concernments of time and eternity.” 

Many of the letters detail the rise 
and progress of Bishop Gibson’s edi- 
tion of Camden’s Britannia. With 
two letters on this subject we shall 
conclude our extracts for the present : 


FROM DR. EDMUND GIBSON, AFTER- 
WARDS BISHOP OF LINCOLN AND 

OF LONDON. 
Wortny Sir, London, Jan. 30, 1694. 
As I am accidentally concerned in the new 
edition of Camden, I cannot but trouble you 
with my acknowledgments for the great en- 
couragement that work has received from 
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you. Could but men be brought to the 
same accuracy and diligence in their respec- 
tive counties, what a glorious book should 
we then have! Mr. Churchill has received 
your improvements of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, which shall be delivered to Dr. 
Gale, according to your order; and the di- 
rections of your last letter shall be carefully 
observed. I heartily wish we could have no- 
tice of all the signal Benefactions throughout 
England, that they might be inserted in their 
proper places. As it is a respect due to the 
memory of such men, so would it induce a 
great many (who perhaps are not otherwise 
too charitably disposed) to follow their ex- 
ample, upon a prospect of being inserted in 
anew edition of Camden. There are men 
of that vain-glorious temper, who, if they 
were not in hopes of some such thing, would 
probably dispose of their money to worse 
uses. I received a letter this morning, from 
Mr. Nicolson of Carlisle, to whom you are 
very much obliged, if giving a man his just 
character lay any obligation upon him. He 
is pleased to desire my impartial perusal of 
your’s and his own notes; but I am pretty 
well satisfied that they will not be much bet- 
ter for any thing which my mean abilities 
can doto them. However, I shall take care 
to do you justice, and not use you as I am 
told a certain gentleman of Pomfret has done. 
You have heard, I suppose, that Sir Henry 
Chauncy, a gentleman of Hertfordshire, has 
wrote the history of that county, and has it 
ready for the press; and Dr. Hopkins is em- 
ployed to methodize the posthumous papers 
of a gentleman, who had the same design for 
Worcestershire. Mr. Kennet is printing the 
antiquities of Sir William Glynn’s seat and 
estate at Ambroseden, in Oxfordshire, and 
has been very nice in his observations upon 
camps, places of battle, coins, &c. as they 
lay in his way. How comes this happy in- 
clination in the kingdom? Is it the noise 
of Camden that has raised meu’s appetites, 
or are we weary of fighting abroad, and so, 
willing to employ ourselves at home? If 
we could be persuaded to part with the 
French baubles and fashions, and turn our 
thoughts to old musty monuments, I fancy 
we should make a very good change, and 
should find no reason to repent of our bar- 
gain. But I beg your pardon for detaining 
you thus long; and if you are forthe future 
pestered with letters and queries, I must 
protect myself under a plausible pretence of 
working for the public. To begin the trouble 
you are like to have, I must desire your 
patience in the perusal of a little treatise 
about Portus Iccius, where Julius Cesar 
took shipping for Britain. It is lately pub- 
lished at Oxford, and I have delivered one to 
Mr. Churchill to send to you. Your ac- 
ceptance of it, and the least interest in your 
acquaintance, will be a great honour and hap- 
piness to, Sir, Your very humble servant, 
Ep, Gipson. 
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FROM MR. ARCHDEACON NICOLSON. 


Dear Sir, March 31, 1695. 

I am glad to have it under your own hand 
that you are alive ; for 1 did something dread 
the contrary. Now, you say, you are tho- 
roughly employed in conversing with young 
Mr. Camden,* and I hope you are pleased 
with his company. For my share, I am not 
yet so happy as to have seen him, and there- 
fore cannot give you my thoughts of him. 
Mr. Gibson says he has a book for me, and 
I am (with great patience) expecting to re- 
ceive it. I have informations from some 
other hands that it already sinks in the price, 
below the rate of our subscriptions. I know 
not how the undertakers may have done their 
parts, in providing good maps, and being at 
the charge of some other ornamental cuts ; 
but Iam very confident the supervisor will 
have discharged himself with credit. He 
must expect to be slandered and decried by 
an envious generation of pretended antiqua- 
ries, who will not be able to endure to find 
their own fifty or sixty years’ dull plodding 
on the point outdone by the attainments of 
so young aman. This (I dare say, before 
I see the work) raises most of the gall and 
venom that is spit at it. This in haste from 

Your’s, W. Nico.son, 


-—B—- 


History and Description of Woburn and its 
Alley, &c. &e. By J.D. Parry, M.A. 
8v0. 

THIS is an agreeable guide-book 
to the princely residence of the great 
house of Russell, accompanied by the 
topographical history of Woburn and 
some neighbouring places, written 
rather in the spirit of an amateur than 
of an experienced antiquary. Mr. 
Parry is the author of the Illustrations 
of Bedfordshire reviewed in our Ma- 
gazine for March 1828. He has evi- 
dently a taste for archeological lore, 
sufficient to induce him to introduce 
matters of general curiosity in that 
department of knowledge, even al- 
though unconnected with his own field 
of inquiry; but he has not adequate 
research or experience to investigate 
and elucidate his proper subject to the 
extent which might be done. He even 
acknowledges in his preface, that 


‘¢ As regards the interesting subjects of 
Archeology and the Fine Arts, here neces- 


sarily alluded to with some discursiveness, 


the author, while he professes himself in 
the strict sense of the word an amateur, is 
desirous of disclaiming any assumption of 


professional or experienced acquaintance.” 


* Gibson, 





Now, we regret to see this state- 
ment ; because, although the modesty 
and candour of it may be very praise- 
worthy, yet it seems to imply that the 
writer is satisfied with mediocrity, 
whereas, the old maxim tells us that 
«‘ Whatever we do, it is worth while 
to do well.’’ However, we have called 
this History a ‘‘ guide-book,”” and as 
a guide-book it may take a very re- 
spectable station. 

From the reign of King Stephen to 
that of Henry the Eighth, Woburn 
was the principal demesne of a Cister- 
cian abbey ; and from the Ist of Ed- 
ward VI. to the present time it has 
belonged to the house of Bedford. Its 
history is therefore divided into two 
well-defined eras. After some miscel- 
laneous particulars of the general his- 
tory of the town, Mr. Parry enters 
upon that of the Abbey, which, of 
course, is chiefly derived from Dugdale. 
He has given translations of the char- 
ters, and in so doing has committed 
some unfortunate errors, as well as 
several deviations from the original 
orthography of the proper names. In 
the charter of Henry the Second, that 
monarch is made to style himself Earl 
of Angiers, instead of Anjou; and 
among the witnesses, Thomas [a 
Becket] the Chancellor, and Gerold 
the Chamberlain, (Thoma Canc., 
Geroldi Cam.) are converted into 
“Thomas Earl of Kent” (although 
there was no such person for nearly 
two centuries after*), and “‘ Gerold of 
Cambridge.”’ In his translation from 
the Va!or Ecclesiasticus he is scarcely 
more successful. The monks pos- 
sessed a yearly income of 13s. 4d. 
from a lease of Goldsmiths’ hall, Lon- 
don, with their inn there,—cu’ hospic’ 
n’ro ibid’, which is attempted to be 
explained thus,—(‘‘ qy. with the black 
Hospital?)” In p. 54, “ certitudi- 
nibus—quiet possession,’”’ should, we 
believe, be consuetudinibus, customary 
payments. ‘‘ Bolla Mells,”’ which has 
been considered inexplicable, must be 
“‘ bolla mellis,”” a measure of honey, 
the quit-rent by which the abbey held 
some estate under the honour of Brill. 
‘Mr. Gugylton’ is a misprint for In- 
gylton. 





* With similar carelessness, among Mr. 
Parry’s subscribers, is entered the ‘ Right 
Hon. the Earl of Southampton.” There 
has been no such Earldom for the last fifty 
years. 
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The memoir of Robert Hobbs, the 
last abbot of Woburn, is a curious 
article contributed by Mr. Wiffen: he 
was finally hung on an oak tree at the 
front of his monastery. We cannot 
pass unnoticed the interesting view of 


‘the old Abbey; for we are always in- 


clined to set a high value on such re- 
coveries of old buildings which have 
disappeared. It has been taken from 
two plans in the Duke of Bedford’s 
possession, and shows the whole of 
two sides of the edifice, of which the 
less interesting half only is represented 
in a plate in Fisher’s Bedfordshire 
Views. We think, however, that the 
long circular-headed windows are 
rather of the era of William the Third 
than of that of Inigo Jones in 1620, to 
which they are assigned by Mr. Parry. 
In spite of these innovations, some 
pointed arches and buttresses give an 
interesting shadow of the ancient mo- 
nastic buildings. 

The next division of the work is a 
biographical sketch of the family of 
Russell, which is well compiled; but 
we shall not at present notice its con- 
tents, as we are promised an elaborate 
work on the same subject by Mr. 
Wiffen, the Duke of Bedford’s libra- 
rian. It is followed by a notice of the 
Barony of Bedford, in which the office 
of Almoner at the Coronation is here- 
ditary ; at that of George the Fourth 
the office was claimed by the Marquis 
of Exeter, Mr. Whitbread, and the 
Duke of Bedford, and performed by 
the first named for that time, with a 


‘saving of right to the other two. This 


biographical portion is concluded with 
memoirs of the family of Gordon,— 
that of the present Duchess of Bedford. 

The description of the Town is illus- 
trated with views of the Market-place 
and the Church, both recent works of 
Mr. Blore : 


“¢ The Market-house, designed by E. 
Blore, Esq. F.S.A., is an oblong building 
of the latest Gothic. The sides have each 
four cloister arches, filled with iron work. 
At the east end is a neat arched door- 
way, over which is a handsome oriel win- 
dow. The north east angle has a square 
tower. with a spiral leaded roof and vane. 

*¢ Woburn church, always a pleasing and 
interesting building, has very lately received 
some grand architectural improvements, and 

resents a very noble appearance. * * * 
. the year 1830 the tower was rebuilt from 
the lower story in a very handsome style, 


Gent. Mac. February, 1882. 
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from the designs of Mr. Blore; by his 
Grace the Duke of Bedford.’ 


It is crowned with battlements, four 
crocketed pinnacles with flying but- 
tresses, and a florid octagon lantern. 
The lantern has an open arch on 
each side ; and its roof rises spirally, 
with crockets on the angles, to a 
handsome finial, the vane of which is 
92 feet from the ground. This tower, 
which stands at the north-west angle 
of the church, is attached thereto by a 
vestry and gallery above. The whole 
building is remarkably elegant and 
picturesque. 

At p. 147 is a notice of the ancient 
family of Docwra, one of whom, Sir 
Thomas Docwra, the last Grand Prior 
of the Knights of St. John in England, 
was the builder of the gateway at 
Clerkenwell, in which the Gentleman’s 
Magazine was first printed, and a re- 
presentation of which has always 
graced its first page. Mr. Parry says 
that one of the family was created an 
Irish Peer in the reign of Elizabeth : 
he must allude to Sir Henry Docwra 
created Lord Docwra, of Culmore, 
May 15, 1621, that is, in the 19th 
year of James I. 

The following parishes in the vicinity 
are next described: Apsley Guise, 
Wavendon, Hulcot and Salford, Hus- 
born Crawley, Ridgemount, Eversholt, 
Toddington, Milton Bryant, Battlesden 
and Potsgrave, and Leighton Buzzard. 
Regarding some treasure trove at Hus- 
born Crawley the following curious 
extract is taken from the Chronicle of 
Dunstable : 


*¢ 1228. On Saint Stephen’s day, a trea- 
sure was found in the cemetery of Husseburne 
worth about fifty marks, which we were 
obliged to present before the justices, then 
itinerant ; and, under their seals, it was car- 
ried to London before the King; and, be- 
cause both the Bishop of Lincoln and the 
Prior of Dunstable, as also the King himself, 
claimed the said treasure, it was provided 
at the request of the King, that the Bishop 
and the Prior granted the said treasure to 
the new hospital at Doura (qy.) with a 
saving right to each—” 


or, rather, saving the rights of each. 
The institution benefited was doubt- 
less the hospital, or maison-Dieu, at 
Dover, which had been founded in the 
preceding year. 

The work concludes with a very 
complete catalogue of the pictures at 
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Woburn, enlivened with the pithy re- 
remarks of Walpole and the amusing 
anecdotes of Pennant; and with ano- 
ther of the sculpture, abridged from 
the magnificent work on the ‘‘ Woburn 
‘Abbey Marbles,” with additions ; 
‘forming an indispensable companion 
to the visitors of that princely recep- 
tacle of ancient and modern art. 


> - 


Hunter’s Deanery of Doncaster. 
(Continued from vol. C. ii. 523.) 

IT has been our usual practice, when 
reviewing topographical works, to ex- 
tract curious facts ; and we must con- 
fess that we occasionally do so with the 
same feelings that we should take a gem 
from obscurity to place it in the light 
of day. With the work before us, the 
case is different ; not only is it replete 
with those curious facts and records 
which are as gems in the eyes of the 
antiquary and topographer; but they 
are all so well set, so skilfully polished, 
and so disposed to the best advantage, 
that, whilst there is no difficulty in 
finding them, so there is no hope that 
we can display them with greater effect. 
They shine in their own sphere, and 
will continue so to shine ; for we doubt 
not that Mr. Hunter’s work will be a 
a standard book, not only with respect 
to the district he has described, but as 
a body of antiquarian information, and 
as a model for future writers of local 
history. 

We will not, however, on this ac- 
‘count deprive our readers of that pre- 
sent gratification, which they justly 
expect froma new work of this descrip- 
tion, in such extracts as our space will 
allow. We shall first glean some in- 
teresting notices of the first foundation 
of churches : 


*¢ The church of Rotherham, which stood 
on the banks of the Don, was in the Saxon 
times the only ecclesiastical edifice in a wide 
extended and not thinly peopled country, 
and there is reason to think that the tithe 
was rendered to it not only throughout what 
is now its own parish, but from the lands 
forming the parishes of Ecclesfield and 
Sheffield, as well as those which form the 
smaller parishes of Hansworth, Treeton, and 
Whiston. As churches arose in other places, 
the tithe became subtracted from the mother 
church; and finally, when the age of the 
foundation of churches properly parochial 
was passed, the parish of Rotherham con- 
sisted of the eight townships which now 
compose it.”—p. 1. 
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‘¢ The parish of Wath-upon-Dearne is so 
denominated in consequence of the church 
having been placed at the vill of Wath. 
Which place indeed appears, from the fact 
that it stands first when two or tliree of the 
manors which compose this parish are men- 
tioned together in the Domesday Survey, to 
have been considered the most important 
place in this district in Saxon times. The 
church for this wide extent of country 
having been placed there, has contributed to 
maintain for it a certain superiority among 
the vills of this parish, though the principal 
interest undoubtedly rests upon Wentworth.” 
—p. 62. 

After quoting the description of this 
parish in Domesday Book, Mr. Hunter 
adds : 

**It is remarkable that neither church 
nor mill had been erected ; though the ratio 
was high of the cleared to the uncleared 
land, and the population must therefore have 
been considerable. In cases like this, there 
is a temptation to suspect the soundness of 
the argument, from the silence of Domes- 
day, to the non-existence of a Church in the 
times before the Conquest; especially when, 
as in this instance, we find the church dedi- 
cated to All-Saints.”—p. 63. 


‘¢ No church is mentioned in the Domes- 
day survey of Darfield, and it seems probable 
that this church and the church of Wath 
were contemporaneous erections, and the 
works of the same parties. We have an in- 
teresting proof of the existence of the church 
of Darfield within a very few years of the 
date of Domesday. We also know that the 
patronage of one mediety of the rectory (for 
there were from the first two priests in this 
church) was in the Flemings; and there is 
some reason to believe that the patronage of 
the other mediety was originally in them 
also. * * * It would seem, however, as if 
the foundation was not entirely to be attri- 
buted to them. In the composition of the 
parish of Darfield, or, in other words, of the 
lands which were to owe ecclesiastical alle- 
giance to the church founded at Darfield, 
those belonging to the Flemings formed but 
a small part. The lords of many neigh- 
bouring manors consented to render their 
tithe to this church, and it may be presumed 
that they would also have a share in the 
foundation of it. And especially, the an- 
cestors of the family who, under the name of 
Fitz-William, were for many ages so potent 
in the whole country along the course of the 
Dearne, to whom belonged Wood-hall in 
Wombwell, may be presumed to have a prin- 
cipal share in the foundation, in right of 
which it may be (for this is a point not 
easily determined in the history of Darfield) 
that their descendants, the lords of Wood- 
hall, enjoyed the right which they possessed 
of presenting to one of the medieties.”— 
p. 103. 
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«* There was a church at Treeton before 
the date of Domesday, and we see at once,— 
in the fact which is presented to us in that re- 
cord, that the three townships. were in one 
hand in the time of the Confessor, —the rea- 
son why the three. should have coalesced in 
their ecclesiastical relations. Morcar was the 
Saxon who held them, and it is not impro- 
bable that he might be the person by whom 
the church was erected.” —p. 117. 

** It is manifest from Domesday Bouk, 
that, with the exception of the church of 
Tankersley, which is rather to be regarded 
as having belonged in the Saxon times to 
Strafford, there was only one church before 
the Conquest in the whole wapentake of Stain- 
cross. But concerning the site of the Saxon 
church of Staincross, a question arises, to 
which it may not be easy to return a satis- 
factory reply, though it was evidently some- 
where within the limits of the present pa- 
rish of Silkston; aud the church of Silk- 
ston, if not on the actual site, is its legiti- 
mate successor, and may therefore be re- 
garded as the parent church of the wapen- 
take.”—p, 220. 

*¢ The church of Tankersley existed be- 
fore the date of Domesday; but it could 
hardly have been long built before the time of 
the Survey; and possibly the three Saxon 
lerds whose names appear in Domesday, Led- 
win, Ulsi, and Elric, might co-operate in 
the foundation of it.”"—p. 300. 

‘© A church was erected at Hoyland by 
the great Saxon family to whom Staincross 
owed nearly all its ecclesiastical foundations, 
the descendants of Ailric, the lord of many 
manors before and after the Conquest. The 
precise zra of its foundation cannot be as- 
certained ; nor to which of the three, Ailric, 
Swein, or Adam, the foundation of it is to 
be attributed. But by one of them the 
good work was done; and if it should really 
be the case that the mother church of Stain- 
cross stood at Cawthorne and not at Silks- 
ton, we may see, in the removal of their pa- 
rish church toa greater distance from them, 
and the sinking the neighbouring church of 
Cawthorne into a mere capella, a reason fur 
the erection of an edifice for the perform- 
ance of divine offices among the peasantry of 
Hoyland and Clayton. The site chosen for 
the church was a lofty eminence. The 
church of Emley crowns the opposite hill, 
and the river Dearne flows in the valley be- 
tween, dividing in a part of its course the 
two parishes and the two wapentakes,””— 
p- 363. 

** Another church was planted in this 
wapentake in the first century after the Con- 
quest, by the same Saxon family to whom 
the people of this part of the diocese owed 
so many of their churches ; a family distin- 
guished not less by their Christian zeal, than 
by the amount of power which must have 
been accumulated in their hands. It was 
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placed about two miles north-east of the 
church of Royston, and there were assigned 
to it as its pareecia, Brierly, Shafton, the 
two Hindeleys with Havercroft. The place 
last named does not occur in Domesday ; but 
we learn from that record that all the former 
pertained to Ailric. It seems, however, as 
if Ryle, and even part of Kinsley, were ori- 
ginally members cf this church. The site is 
centrical in respect of the population. But 
it is still literally the Field Kirk, a church in 
the fields, no population having gathered 
around it. This I take to be true etymolo- 
gy of the name Felkirk; and not that it is 
the Saxon yeld-cypic, a generic name of 
the lowest species of ecclesiastical founda- 
tions, those which did not possess either a 
font or burial-place, because I know not that 
it can be shown that the church of Felkirk 
was not always of the same rank with those 
of Royston, Hoyland, and Peniston, founded 
by the same family, and possessing, like 
them, all the privileges of the parish church 
from the beginning. There is, indeed, a 
remote possibility that there might exist a 
genuine feld-kirk on this site in the Saxon 
times, of which no notice is taken in Domes- 
day, elevated to the rank of a parish church 
after the Conquest.”—p. 400. 

‘* It would appear that where now is the 
village of South-Kirkby a church had been 
erected, which like its ueighbour the Feld- 
Kirk was placed in the open country. It is 
not easy to account on any other supposition 
for the name. If not so, we must suppose 
that the vill near to which it was erected, 
either had not acquired a name previously, 
or that the name was lost in the appellation 
of the Kirk or Church town. ‘The church is 
named in Domesday Book, and there can be 
no doubt that it was a Saxon foundation, 
although it may be impossible to assign any 
particular era. It seems, from one of the 
early Laci charters, that the name of Kirkby 
was given to what is now Pontefract ; whence 
the addition of South to the name of this 
Kirkby. This being so early a foundation, 
it is probable that it might originally have 
@ more extensive parish than at present be- 
longs to it. The townships of Kirkby, the 
two Elmsals, and Skelbrook, form at present 
the whole parish. It has to the east a re- 
markable boundary, the line of the old Ro- 
man road from Danum to Legeolium.”— 
p- 446. 


The subject of churches may be pro- 
perly followed by that of abbies ; and 
the following passage gives an excel- 
lent synoptical view of the principal. 
monastic ruins of Yorkshire : 


«* Various have been the fates of the sites 
on which the Yorkshire monasteries arose.. 
St. Mary’s of York became a royal palace, 
the seat of the king’s lieutenant, the Lord 
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President of the North; and afterwards a 
private school; while the beautiful church, 
fallen into ruin, has recently been saved from 
further dilapidation by being placed under 
the care of the Yorkshire Philosophical So- 
ciety, which has become seated within the 
precincts of the monastery. Roche was for 
a time the residence of a private family : 
soon nothing remained but large portions of 
the church; these, with the ancient de- 
mesne of the abbey, have long been the 
Tintern of the north, affording gratification 
of the highest kind to the lovers of land- 
scape and of solemn retirements. Bretton 
was for a time the residence of a younger 
branch of a noble family, but has now dege- 
nerated into the homestead of a farm. This 
is also the case with Hampole; while the 
site of St, John of Pontefract is covered by 
houses of the burgesses of that town. Kirk- 
stal and Fountains are fine ruins, and near 
the latter a magnificent mansion has arisen. 
Nostel, first in the buildings which com- 
posed the monastery, and since in a noble 
edifice erected close to its site, has been, in 
the three hundred years since the dissolution, 
the seat of a succession of distinguished pro- 
prietors.”—p. 210. 


The history of the priory of Nostel 
is written in a style correspondent to 
that of the other parts of the work ;— 
complete without prolixity, very de- 
lightful reading,,and very instructive. 
Mr. Hunter judges correctly that it is 
unnecessary to reprint the records col- 
lected in Dugdale’s Monasticon. They 
are there preserved and multiplied by 
the aid of the press, as it is highly de- 
sirable all such valuable records should 
be; but as a reference is easy if re- 
quired, their quotation at length in 
works of general topography is unne- 
cessary. Mr. Hunter has done better : 
he has converted their contents into a 
connected and intelligent narrative. 
We conclude for the present with the 
following remarks on the wealth of the 
ancient monasteries : 


‘¢ There is seldom any very exact corres- 
pondency between the view of the possessions 
of the religious houses given in the Valor as 
they stood just before the dissolution, and 
the view which the early confirmations of 
kings and popes present. In the long in- 
terval many changes had taken place ; and it 
may be doubted whether on the whole there 
was more land in the hands of the regular 
monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. 
than in the. reign of Henry II. 

‘© We may form a just idea of the rela- 
tive consequence of the principal Yorkshire 
monasteries at the time of their dissolution, 
by comparing the revenue of some of the 
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more considerable of them at the same pe 
riod, all estimated on the same principles. 


St. Mary of York .. £1650 7 1% 


Selby .. ee «. 733 12 104 
Drax ee ee « 229 61 
Roche eo <s £2) 26 
Monk-Bretton .. -- 239 8 6 
Hampole.,. ee co’ OB SO 
Nostel .. a os Sue 8 
St. John of Pontefract .. 337 14 8% 
Kirklees .. wis cn 19 s @ 
Preceptory of Newland .. 129 14 114° 
Fountains me 998 6 7% 


*¢ The valuation of Kirkstal is not to be 
found in the printed Valor.” 


(To Le continued.) 


enrnilpeer 

Cartonensia ; or, An Historical and Critical 
Account of the Tapestries in the Palace of 
the Vatican ; copied from the designs of 
Raphael of Urbino, and of such of the Car- 
toons whence they were woven as are now 
in preservation. By the Rev. William 
Gunn, B.D. 8vo, pp. 214. 


THE. author of this work is a de- 
voted admirer of the works of Raphael, 
and is evidently master of the sub- 
ject he has undertaken to illustrate. 
He has made it the object of his undi- 
vided attention, has treated it with 
force and perspicuity, and in a man- 
ner consistent with the scholar and 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Gunn has not confined himself 
solely to the consideration of the works 
of the great master of modern art, 
whose splendid composition it is the 
object of Cartonensiato investigate ; but 
he has extended his researches to the 
mind that produced such extraordin- 
ary and brilliant manifestations of ge- 
nius. Neither is it to these alone that 
he restricts his view ; he extends it to 
the higher departments of the picto- 
rial art in general ; and, while he la- 
ments the little success of modern ar- 
tists, he both points out the causes of 
failure, and proposes remedies to their 
deficiencies. 

The first part of Cartonensia con- 
sists of a biographical memoir of Ra- 
phael, referring principally to the pro- 
gress of his genius and pictorial talent, 
as displayed in the works under consi- 
deration, to his premature and lament- 
ed death, and to the virtuous tendency 
of his labours. This, together with 
every other part of the work, is fol- 
lowed by notes, abounding in curious 
and valuable information. 

An extremely interesting account of 
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the Cartoons succeeds. Their origin— 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended—their subsequent history, and 
the melancholy fate to which some of 
them were consigned. We have also 
an account of the Tapestries woven 
after them; and the reader will derive 
no small share of amusement and in- 
formation both from the description of 
the Tapestries themselves, and from 
the excellent remarks which Mr. Gunn 
has attached to this part of his work. 
Two disquisitions on the abstract prin- 
ciple of the art of design follow, and 
the book concludes with some very 
striking remarks on the causes which 
retard the progress of painting in this 
country. To this last part we would 
earnestly direct the attention of every 
lover of painting, who desires the re- 
turn of what may be justly termed the 
Golden Age of Art, when “ a Raphael 
painted, and a Vida sang.”” We have 
only’ to add, in conclusion, that we 
know not whether most to admire the 
clearness and ingenuity with which 
Mr. Gunn has detailed the causes of 
the failure of the arts in this country, 
or the judicious hints which he sug- 
gests for their restoration. 


—_}— 


Pompe, vol. i. 16mo, pp. 323. (Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge.) Cuts. 


WE heartily wish that we could 
send a gang of resurrection-men to ex- 
cavate the remainder of Pompeii. They 
are the speediest of excavators; but 
those employed by the Neapolitan go- 
vernment do no more than could a hen 
and chickens, said Sir William Hamil- 
ton, by scratching; and patience, 
though a virtue compulsorily imposed 
upon creditors and invalids, has no 
application to antiquaries and lovers. 
It is abhorred by both. As to Pom- 
peii, year upon year has processioned 
along, like Banquo’s line of kings, the 
last holding a glass of future succes- 
sors, and we are to wait for the whole 
as if we could possibly live to the ex- 
piration of a long dynasty. Would it 
were only one of the Buonaparte fami- 
ly! Unfortunately we cannot trans- 
port Pompeii to England. This, not- 
withstanding, we could do; have a 
model made upon a sufficient scale, 
and make of it an Elgin-marbles or 
Townley-statues exhibition. Our au- 
thor has given us a print of Pompeii 
restored, which suggests this idea ; al- 
though of restorations we can only say, 
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that they remind us of attempts to 
draw the picture of a woman when a 
virgin from her features when a grand- 
mother. J¢ may be true; but is it true ? 
What a benefit would it be if we had 
artists immortal as the travelling Jew! 

It would be foolish to talk of the 
accession to knowledge derived from 
Pompeii. It is the first of curiosities. 

The work before us is a compendium 
of all that is at present known. The 
plan shows us that there was an as- 
similation to Roman London, there be- 
ing a street as from Ludgate Hill to the 
end of Leadenhall-street, running from 
wall to wall, and skirting the Forum 
on one side. The other streets are 
partitioned in parallelograms, like the 
strige of a camp; but contrary to the 
rules of castrametation, a long diago- 
nal lane (as we should call it) commu- 
nicates with the other corner of the 
Forum. This, it is known, was the 
place of general assemblage for loung- 
ers, (like the Royal Exchange for mer- 
chants,) and such resorts have been 
only superseded by newspapers and 
coffee-houses. The necessity of shade, 
through the climate, caused the streets 
to be made narrow, and home was ra- 
ther a spot selected for pride, necessi- 
ty, or business, than comfort. The 
houses consisted in general of one 
great hall (the atrium), the rest being 
cells or closets. Carpentry was not in 
vogue among the Romans, and stair- 
cases, commonly arched, deemed no 
part of ornament, were placed in 
corners. The walls were full of mould- 
ed ornaments and panelled paintings, 
without shading, and resembling our 
ancient illuminations, and the Madon- 
nas sold by Italian hawkers. There 
being little or no light from windows, 
(which were few, and considered chief- 
ly as ventilators), these paintings were 
adapted to a good appearance by lamp- 
light, and with that intention were full 
of glare and colour. The rich scenes 
of pantomimes at the theatre will give 
the best idea of the effect produced, 
which must have been grand and splen- 
did. No aid was derived from furni- 
ture, except in regard to magnificent 
curtains, which often supplied the 
place of doors, and a table or chair of 
most graceful pattern, and legs and 
feet of the form of those of animals. 
There were petty intermixtures of arti- 
cles in bad taste, similar to that which 
would place barometers, almanacks, 
and paltry prints in drawing-rooms ; 
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for such appear in Petronius. As in 
the Turkish houses, there were in the 
exedre (we presume from the uses) 
divans or sofas round the walls. Fire- 
places there were none, and their use 
was supplied by portable braziers, or 
the house was warmed by flues. All 
the rooms were connected with one, 
two, or more open yards, surrounded 
with columnar porticoes, and there 
Was no communication from room to 
room, nor long passages. Each de- 
partment of the family seems to have 
had its destined suite of apartments, 
for strangers or visitors were only ad- 
mitted to what may be called the state- 
rooms, the atrium and its concomitant 
dining-room, picture-room, or library. 
These rooms, or some of them in suc- 
cession, opened at the further end up- 
on a shrubbery or garden, and from 
the street-door the view must have 
been imposing. Grandeur was sus- 
tained by columns, pilasters, and vault- 
ed ceilings, richly wrought. The ex- 
terior owed nothing to rows of win- 
dows, and the introduction of these 
into one edifice in the restored plate 
seems to us out of keeping. 

These houses form the great value of 
the architectural remains at Pompeii ; 
for of temples, amphitheatres, and the 
like, we have counterparts elsewhere. 
The arts and utensils of the Romans 
are also shown to us in propria forma, 
and here we mostly see fine taste in 
the patterns, and bad execution in the 
workmanship. 

The taste of the Romans was in 
short of the toyshop; and regarded 
not simplicity, uniformity, or symme- 
try, in the production of effect. All 
was made to depend upon gaudiness. 

Copies of the articles found, and 
deposited in the Museum at Portici, 
not being permitted, the wood-cuts in 
this work supply the desiderata to a 
great extent, and we mention this in 
particular, because they furnish many 
beautiful patterns for glass work, and 
culinary and domestic utensils. To 
give descriptive extracts, without plans 
or plates, would however be unsatis- 
factory. The work is very cheap, and 
elaborately compiled, and the disqui- 
sitions on the Baths and Theatres are 
truly excellent. In the former is an 
instance of a very curious manner in 
which the Romans consulted perspec- 
tive. In the decorations of some walls 

*¢ Those low down are executed in relief, 
but the higher ones are painted, as it were, 
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in a very liquid stucco; so that the child 
who sounds a cymbal in one of the medal- 
lions, has one leg, one arm, and the head of 
stucco, while the wings, the other leg, and 
the cymbal, which, if also executed in stuccco, 
would have been in lower relief, are either 
laid on with a brush in this liquid stucco, or 
left white when the ground was painted. It 
is so done, that at a certain distance, and to 
one who does not consider it with nicety, 
the whole appears to he relieved.””—p. 170. 


On the Roman baths discovered at 
Witcombe, near Cheltenham, is to be 
seen a door-way, cutting off two cor- 
ners of a square room, which it thus 
spoils ; and a similar deformity occurs 
at Raglan in Monmouthshire, though 
built in the Middle Age. It is also 
known that the architects of the last 
era did not regard the square and 
level with mathematical accuracy. 
These errors appear to have been of 
Roman origin. Our author says, 


‘¢ These baths are so well arranged, with 
so prudent an economy of room, and conve- 
nient distribution of their parts, and are 
adorned with such appropriate elegance, as 
to show clearly the intellect and resources 
of an excellent architect. At the same 
time, some errors of the grossest kind have 
been committed, such as would be inex- 
cusable in the most ignorant workman ; as, 
for instance, the symmetry of parts has been 
neglected, where the parts correspond; a 
pilaster is cut uff by a door, which passes 
through the middle of it; and other mis- 
takes uccur, which might have been avoided 
without difficulty. This strange mixture of 
good and bad taste, of skill and carelessness, 
is not very easily accounted for, but it is of 
constant recurrence in Pompeii.”—p. 172. 


The following improved method of 
paving streets, partly borrowed from 
Pompeii, deserves general attention. 


“¢ Three distinct layers of materials were 
used; the lowest stones, mixed with ce- 
ment (slatumen), the middle, gravel or small 
stones (rudera), to prepare a level and un- 
yielding surface to receive the upper and 
most important structure, which consisted 
of large masses accurately fitted together. 
It is curious to observe, that after inany 
ages of imperfect paving, we have returned 
to the same plan. The new pavement of 
Cheapside and Holborn is based in the same 
way upon broken granite, instead of loose 
earth, which is constantly working through 
the interstices, and vibrating the solid bear- 
ing, which the stones should possess, A 
further security against its working into 
holes, is given by dressing each stone accu- 
rately to the same breadth, and into the 
form of a wedge, like the voussoirs of an 
arch, so that each tier of stones spans the 
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street like a bridge. This is an improve- 
ment on the Roman system.”—p. 89. 

We shall anxiously expect the se- 
cond volume. 


ee 


Hoskine’s Essay on Architecture (from the 
Encycl. Brit.) 
(Continued from p. 58.) 

IN our last we expressed a dissent 
from the position, which made the 
Celts descendants of Celtus, son of Po- 
lyphemus, a Cyclop, founders of a sys- 
tem of architecture deduced from 
Stonehenge, and similar works. We 
have now to express a similar dissent 
concerning Mr. Hosking’s light opinion 
of a Canaanitish or Phenician origin 
of the Cyclopean masonry. There is 
a wide difference between rejecting a 
theory founded upon hypothesis, and 
a conclusion deduced from evidence. 
From the latter motive, as we have 
been, if not the first, at least among 
the first, to broach or support the 
origin alluded to, we shall now state 
facts, because so far as our knowledge 
goes (and we have somewhat studied 
the subject) nothing better than opi- 
nions can be adduced in opposition to 
facts ; and when only opinions are 
upon such occasions made cham- 
pions, we are in the habit of infer- 
ring that the author (we cannot be 
supposed to allude to Mr. H.) has 
more regard to showing off his own 
cleverness, than the actual truth of 
the case; which seems to be this, that 
the Cyclopean and Phenician architec- 
ture was one and the same. 

Pausanias, and other Greek histo- 
rians, call Mycene a Cyclopean city. 
The former says, ‘‘ There are left like- 
wise other remains of the Peribolus, 
and a Gate. Lions stand over it; and 
they say that these are the works of 
the Cyclopes, who made for Pretus 
the retxos (fortification) at Tiryns.’”* 
The same author says, that “ near 
the temple of Cephissus was a head of 
Medusa in stone, said to be the work 
of the Cyclopes,” and that at Corinth 
kat bn sepov eotw apyaov Kukdorev 
kaAdoupevos Bapos, kat Ovovew em avTe@ 
Kuxdoyr” [and there is further, an old 
sacred place of the Cyclops, called an 
altar, and they sacrifice upon this to the 
Cyclopes}; and after all, it appears 





® Agimerade ows eTi xat aAAa, &c, 
rinthiac, p. 52, ed. Sylburg. 
*id.62, . © Id. 45, 
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that Cyclopes was only a soubriquet 
“* uro tov Kux\oreav kadovpevov4 [by 
the persons called Cyclopes}. Thus 
Pausanias; but Euripides speaks of 
the walls of Mycenz as built in the 
Phenician method ;¢ and a well-digest- 
ed little work, to which we owe this 
quotation,’ says, that it tends to sup- 
port the theory, that the Cyclopes 
were Phenician artificers, who intro- 
duced this method of building into 
Greece, together with other useful 
arts. Now Malta and Goza (olim 
Gaulos) were distant 113 miles only 
from Lilybeum, a promontory of Si- 
cily,s of which the town was Selinus. 
Cyclopes is deemed also a corruption 
for cheklubes, cheklelubes, a name given 
to them from the Phenician Chek, and 
Lilybeum. Lilybeum is now Mar- 
sala ; and Denon informs us that there 
are pieces of walls, built with enormous 
masses, which no machine couldshake; 
therefore Cyclopean remains vindicate 
the etymon. At Selinus has also been 
found a remarkable Gorgon’s head, 
supposed to represent the ‘‘ Risus Sar- 
donicus’’ in the distortion of its fea- 
tures ; and this discovery is analogous 
to the description of Pausanias before 
given, of a Cyclopean Medusa’s head. 
Colonies of Phenicians and Libyans 
settled in Sicily, and occupied Malta 
and Goza; and in the ‘‘ Avanzi Gi- 
ganteschi”’ in Goza, we have not only 
pillars or obelisks like those of Stone- 
henge, but Cyclopean walls of every 
kind.» Captain Smyth, the communi- 
cator, says that the erection of pon- 
derous masses of stone, from various 
vestiges existing, wherever early navi- 
gation was carried, may be attributable 
to Punic or Phoenician origin. To 
what other origin can be attributed 
the fenced cities, with walls, gates, 
and bars, seen by the spies of Moses? 
The era of Joshua is said to be the in- 
terval between the years 1451 to 1425 
before Christ; and in the first of these 
years the Canaanites arrived in Egypt. 
In 1153 B.C. they are stated to have 
been expelled from that country, and 
they or another colony to have reach- 
ed the Argolis fifty years afterwards. 
Dedalus, who instructed the Greeks 
in sculpture and mechanics, and built 
an impregnable fortress at Agrigen- 





a Id. 232. 

© Hercules furens, 944. 

f Pompeii, p. 62. & Plin. iii. 8. 

© See pl. 26-28, Archzologia xxii. 292. 
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tum, is posterior by more than a cen- 
tury. He cannot therefore rob the 
Cyclopes of the invention of fortified 
towns in Greece, ascribed to them by 
Aristotle ;i nor Tiphinchius the Cyclops 
of being the first architect of the 
compartments of houses, for Denon 
describes a valley of caves, cut into 
rooms, at Ispica, of date anterior to 
the reign of Cocalus, who sheltered 
Dedalus ;! and Homer™ represents the 
Cyclopes to have dwelt ev omeaou yha- 
guporor, in rude caves, on lofty hills. 
Thus remains confirm history, as to 
the subterranean dwellings. 

There were two tribes of Cyclopes of 
the same origin, and both of them said, 
(although marbles give them three eyes,) 
by Hesiod and others to have been 
poveres, to have had only one eye in 
the forehead, a fiction of which here- 
after. One tribe consisted of Canni- 
bals, as described by Homer, Cicero, 
Virgil, and others; and the other of 
ingenious blacksmiths. Justin says, 
that they were the aborigines of Sicily ; 
and, ‘on that account, Mythologists 
make their gigantic figure, and eye in 
the forehead, to be allegorically de- 
rived from a volcanic mountain and 
its crater. But whoever is acquainted 
with the land of the giants in Deuter- 
onomy (ii. 20), and Pliny’s" Ethiopian 
or African King, at Nigre, who had, 
or might have (habeat) one eye in his 
forehead, and adds to it, that the Phe- 
nicians came from the shores of the 
Red Sea,° in that vicinity, will think 
that the fictions lend auxiliary testi- 
mony to the identity of the Cyclopes 
and Phenicians. 

The chapter of Pliny, which we 
have quoted, shows from whence such 
monstrosities, and many of the Egypti- 
ans also, were originally derived. The 
earliest historical mention of the Cy- 
clopes, known to us, out of the Roets, 
is that of Justin; and it appears from 
Pausanius, as before quoted, by his 
using toy Kadovpevoy Kuxdoror not to 
have been the proper legitimate deno- 





i Plin. vii. 56. 

k Alberto de re edific. f. iii. b. 4to 1512. 

1 Sicily, 379, Eng]. Transl. 

m Od. ix. 

" vi. 30. It is impossible to understand 
Pliny, unless he means an indication of skill 
in archery, or a badge of honour worn in 
the turban, like the Horn of Scripture, en- 
graved by Bruce. 
~ © Herod. Clio. 


mination ; but whether so or not, we 
cannot comprehend how Euripides can 
call that Phenician which others do 
Cyclopean, if there was no connec- 
tion of identity. Besides, there were 
colonies of Phenicians settled in Sicily ;? 
and like Briton, for Welch, Scotch, 
Irish, and English, the aboriginal word 
Cyclopes may have been generically 
applied under lapse of time to the va- 
rious intermixed colonists. 

Thus, in a far more concise manner 
than the subject deserves, we have 
made our observations concerning the 
Phenician origin of Cyclopean Ma- 
sonry. It appears to us, that a notion 
of Tiryns and Mycene having been 
the first specimens of the style alluded 
to has, through neglect of biblical pre- 
cedents, led to premature conclusions. 
Is there not ample testimony, that the 
Greeks were mere savages as to the 
arts, when Tyre and Sidon were in 
their glory? Nota relic of bronze or 
iron body armour has been so far as 
we recollect found in Egypt, at least 
no specimens of Military Architecture; 
and Homer goes to Vulcan and his 
Cyclopes for the armour of Achilles, 
as the Birmingham and Sheffield of 
his day. 

We know of no persons, except Ba- 
bylonians, Egyptians, Jews, Asiatics, 
and Phenicians, who had any know- 
ledge of metallurgy adequate to such 
a purpose, in the era in question. 
Borlase proves it as to the Britons 
and Celts; and though the Polynesians 
are good mechanics, even Cyclopean 
architects, they are not metallurgists. 

That the Cyclopes were capable of 
sculpturing the Lions at Mycenz is 
plain from the Medusa’s head before 
mentioned. Mr. Hosking says, (p. 415) 
that 

** We cannot find a stepping-stone from 
the Lions of Mycene to the Dorie of 
Corinth.” 

Pausanias before quoted shows, 
that the Cyclopeans were at Corinth 
as well as Mycene. But no remains 
are found at Palestine, for the best of 
reasons. Joshua was a capital general. 
He brought all the Israelites en masse 
against the petty kingdoms of the 
Anakim, and conquered them in detail, 
and left them no fortresses.1 Besides 
it is not recollected, that these Cyclo- 
pean fortresses were very small, and 





P Pausan. 174. 
4 See Joshua x. 1, xi. 21. 
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only intended, as Muller says, for 
being garrisoned by veterans, all the 
able-bodied men being excepted for 
service in the field. 

Either then the Cyclopes were mere 
mythological beings, or real persons ; 
but they were plainly real persons, the 
Aborigines of Sicily, or Phenicians. 
We conceive that the Cannibals, such 
as that Polyphemus who was the 
father of Celtus, did really characterize 
the Aborigines; and the Vulcanian 
Cyclopes, the mixed race of Pheni- 
cians and aborigines; just as the 
Flemings settled in Wales are now 
deemed Welchmen, locality as to the 
place of birth settling the question. 

(To be continued.) 
—@o— 


Proceedings at the Meeting on the sulyect of 
the Preservation and Restoration of the 
Lady Chapel, at the East End of St. Sa- 
viour'’s, Southwark ; ‘held at the Freema- 
son’s Tavern, Great Queen-street, Jan. 28, 
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1832, Arthur Pott, Esq. in the Chair. 
With an Appendix, containing Letters of 
the Mcst Hon. the Marquis of Lansdowne, : 
and the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester ; Opinions of George Gwilt, 
Esq. F.S A, James Savage, Esq., and 
L.N. Cottingham, Esq. Architects ; and 
other Documents. 8vo. pp. 52. 


THIS pamphlet contains a full re- 
port of the proceedings of the nume- 
rous and highly respectable meeting at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, briefly no- 
ticed in our last Magazine, p. 40. It 
will be read with great interest, as 
exhibiting the liberal, enlightened, and 
inspiring sentiments delivered by- the 
gentlemen who met for the important 
object of the preservation and restora- 
tion of the Chapel. We trust these 
sentiments will be echoed by the pub- 
lic in general, and prove that the Bri- 
tish nation stands proudly pre-eminent 
in the accomplishment of works which 
adorn the mind and improve the heart. 





FINE 
THE EXHIBITIONS OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
AND ARCHITECTURE, 

Whenever the discordant sounds of politi- 
cal contention are echoed through a nation, 
then the arts which adorn civilized society 
are no longer looked upon with that admi- 
ration and interest which their bland and 
graceful qualities are sure to excite under 
more genial circumstances. Notwithstand- 
ing their acknowledged though silent in- 
fluence in educating the public mind, and 
extending the principles of good taste and 
the rational refinement of manners, yet are 
the elegant though modest graces of intel- 
lectual creation allowed to remain in obscu- 
rity, and to experience the chilling effects 
of indifference. That this has been too 
much the case for a year or two past, will 
not he denied by those who are the best in- 
formed in the recent history of the arts. 
But we hope that the dark cloud which 
dimmed for a season the brightness of their 
social qualities, is passing away, and that, 
if not ‘* haleyon days,” at least a more aus- 
picious season is approaching, to restore’ 
them to their wonted activity, and that dig- 
nified position in society which properly 
belongs to intellectual endowment and men- 
tal cultivation. 

The exhibitions at present open are, The 
Royal British Institution, Pall Mall, and 
Mr. Aders’s, at the Gallery of the British 
Artist’s, Pall Mall East. The latter is the 
collection of an amateur, and is only acces- 
sible by tickets bestowed gratis by the pro- 
prietor. Of his liberality in this respect’ 
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neither artists nor lovers of the arts have 
any reason to complain. 

The iustitution, which is chiefly intended 
for the exhibition and sale of works in the 
class of fancy and imagination, does not ad- 
mit portraits, properly so called, though 
they are sometimes found there, under the 
modest appellation of ** Studies from Na- 
ture.”’ 

The character of the exhibition is, we 
think, superior to that of last year and 
many other seasons; perhaps because they 
have had a greater influx of the unsold 
works from Somerset House, At present it 
is not in our power to enter into a disserta- 
tion upon the merits of the various works ; 
but we have much pleasure in announcing 
that a greater proportion of pictures have 
been sold this season than were disposed of 
last year. Among the purchasers we find 
enumerated—His Majesty, one by Stan- 
field; the Duke of Bedford, two; the Mar- 
quis of Stafford, one ; the Marquis of Lans-. 
downe, one of Hart’s, Taking the Veil; 
Lord Ducie, The plain gold Ring, by Her- 
bert; Earl of Essex, Hawking, by Land- 
seer; Lord Selsey, Virgin and Child, Schia- 
vone; Lord Monson, Warreners, by Han- 
cock, and Philosophers in search of the Wind. 
Sir Francis Freeling has purchased Mr. 
Etty’s beautiful picture of Salrina, and 
Surgeon Cartwright has bought the Rolin- 
son Crusoe, by the same artist. W. Wells, 
Esq. has purchased several pictures at good 

tices; Lord Northwich, The Antiquary, by. 
airs Sir R. Peel, Crossing the Ford, by 
J. Woodward; Robert Halford, Esq. Can- 
terbury Cathedral,’ DeaneGleaner, Miss 
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E. Jones—Apples, J. Oliver; G. Musgrave, 

Esq. Fruit, the same; Henry Peile, Esq. 

Tamar on the Ferry, Rogers; Robert 

Vernon, Esq. Scene in Boccaccio; W. H. 

Trant, Esy. Soloman’s Sacrifice, Nixon; 

Dr. Parsons, Study from Nature, Mr. Car- 
nter. 

This enumeration of the purchases of 
works by those distinguished patrons of the 
arts, is at the present moment particularly 
interesting, because it is so far a fair argu- 
ment to show that confidence is reviving in 
that class of society from which those arts 
derive their greatest encouragement. One 
fact in corroboration of our view of the 
question, is very remarkable, and no less 
honourable to the party coneerned in it. 
Lord Monson, who purchased Gatton for 
70,000/. the whole of which sum he is 
likely to lose by ‘*the Bill,” has come for- 
ward, and given one hundred guineas for 
two small pictures! This does not require 
any comment. The pictures already sold 
amount to fifty-six, and many more sales 
are expected. We hope we may be able to 
announce that of Mr. Hilton’s splendid pic- 
ture of The Angel delivering St. Peter from 
Prison, and a beautiful and classical group 
in marole, by Charles Rossi, R.A. The 
price of Mr. Hilton’s picture is 600 guineas, 
and of Mr. Rossi’s group 1500 guineas. 

The other, and far more curious, if not 
more useful, display of works in painting, 
is the colleetion of Mr. Aders, already 
mentioned, a gentleman of Holland, we 
believe from the vicinity of Geldorp on 
the Rhine. Mr. Aders has been at extra- 
ordinary pains and expense to form this 
collection; and his liberality is such that 
he has placed this unique assemblage of 
very old masters in the Gallery of the Bri- 
tish Artists, Pall Mall East, for the in- 
spection and improvement of the members 
of the profession, who may be admitted by 
tickets three days in the week. 

The series extends from the earliest pe- 
riod of the revival of the fine arts, in a 
consecutive and almost complete chronolo- 
gical arrangement, from A.D. 1350 to the 
present time. The most remarkable picture 
in the collection is that called ‘¢ The Adora- 
tion of the Lamb,” by John and Hubert Van 
Eych. The extent and profound aim of this 
composition render a elear comprehension 
of the subject at first sight difficult, and 
therefore an explanation is desirable. It 
may be said to comprehend the most im- 
portant mystery of the Christian religion ; 
painted two handred years previous to the 
Reformation, of course according to the 
conceptions and forms of the Greek and Ro- 
man Catholic Churches at that era. 

We have not space to go into. a detail of 
the number and quality of the various 
specimens. We shall only observe, that 
there are many works in admirable preserva- 
tion, which have withstood the ravages of 
at least four centuries, and still present the 


freshness of the easel. In sentiment and 
expression they are very chaste and well- 
conceived, although the drawing of the fi- 
gures is generally defective, and often bad. 
The principal works are by B. Buffelman, 
1350; J. Bellini, 1424; J. and Hubert 
Van Eych, 1436; Hameling, 1430; Boc- 
cacini de Cremona, 1430: Lorenzo de Credi, 
1450; and a curious picture by Cimabue 
Ghirlandazio, of a Madona, Child, and 
St. John; an Agolino de Taenza, 1355; a 
Guido, Gaspar Crayer, Giotto, Carlo Dolci, 
Albert Durer, Carlo Cignani, Van Geldorp, 
D. Teniers, Canaletti, Ruysdael, Cuyp, 
Brouer, Baske, Schneider of Mayence, and 
Westall. This is a wide range of art, ex- 
tending over more than four eenturies and a 
half, from Buffelman to Westall. 

Several of the earlier specimens are paint- 
ed in water and others in distemper colours. 
This of course was previous to the invention 
of oi} painting, of which the discovery is. 
y tradition attributed to Hubert and John 

an Eych, A.D. 1340. Whether this be 
the fact or not, the pictures of those artists 
are in a much higher state of brilliancy aud 
preservation than works of a much later 
period, 

The exhibitions in preparation are, that 
of the Royal Academy, which will open the 
first Monday in May, as usual ; the British 
Artist’s Gallery in Suffolk-street, which 
opens in April; the old Water-Colour So- 
ciety, which opens in May; and the new 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, under 
the patronage of her most gracious Majesty, 
the Princess Victoria, the Duchess of Kent, 
and his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 
The Gallery of this Society, which is in Old 
Bond-street, is expected to open about the 
middle of April. It is our intention to give 
a description of each exhibition, with a eri- 
tical examination of the best works in the 
various classes of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, with such other information as 
may be interestiug to the admirers, and use- 
ful in promoting the improvement, of the 
Fine Arts. 





An excellent line-engraving by Philip Au- 
denet, 15 inches by 114, has been made from 
the portrait of Sir William Domville, Bart. 
painted by William Owen, Esq. R.A. in 
consequence of a request from the Company 
of Stationers, and now in their Hall. Under 
the original portrait is this inscription : 


‘¢ Sir William Domville, Bart. Master of 


the Stationers’ Company in 1804, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1814; in the robe 
which he wore when he rode before his. 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, the 
Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, 
and the other illustrious personages who 
dined at Guildhall, r8th June, 1814; and 
again before the Prince Regent, attended by 
both Houses of Parliament, to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on the public thanksgiving for 
peace, Sth July, 1814.” 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

History philosophically Hlustrated, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Revo- 
lution of France. By Geo. Mitzer, D.D. 
4 vols. 8vo. 

A History of the Art of Painting in Oil, 
from the earliest period to the present time, 
containing most ample Accounts of the va- 
rious Processes and Materials used in the 
Schools of Italy, England, France, Flanders, 
Holland, and Germany, and terminating 
with an Essay on the principles of har- 
mony in colouring. By J. T.L. Merimes, 
Sec. to the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in 
Paris. Translated by Mr. W. B. S. Taytor. 

Legends and Traditions of the Castles of 
England, by Mr. Tuomas Roscor and Mr. 
Leitcnu Ritcuie. 

Portraits for illustrating the fifth volume 
of Allan Cunningham’s Lives of Eminent 
British Painters. 

A Dictionary, practical, theoretical, and 
historical, of Commerce and Commercial 
Navigation. By J. R. M‘Cuutocu, Esq. 

Illustrations of the Christian Faith and 
Christian Virtues; drawn from the Bible. 
By M.S. Haynes, Author of Scenes and 
Thoughts, &c. 

A Poem, entitled, Some Account of the 
Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany, Valom- 
brosa, Camaldoli, and Laverna. By Lady 
Cuarwotte Bury. 

A Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence 
in New Zealand, in 1827: together with a 
Journal of a Residence in Tristan d’Acunha. 
By Avucustus Earte. 

Bibliographia Inedita; or, a Catalogue of 
Books not printed for Sale. By Joun 
Marvin. 

A Letter to Lord Althorp, on the State 
of the Currency. By H, Lambert, Esq. M.P. 

A Life of Lord Byron. By Tuo. Mepwin, 
Esq. Also, by the same, a translation of the 
Plays of Eschylus. 

A History of the Church of England. By 
the Rev. Tuo. Vowter Snort, B.D. 

Conjectures concerning the Identity of 
the Patriarch Job, his Family, the time in 
which he lived, and the Locality of the Land 
of Uz. By the Rev. S. Lysons. 

Reflections on the Metaphysical Principles 
of the Infinitesimal Analysis. ByM. Carnot. 
Translated by the Rev. W. R. Browse t. 

Origines Hebrew, or, the Antiquities of 
the Hebrew Republic. By Tuo. Lewis, M.A. 

The Criterion, or Miracles Examined. By 

* Joun Douctas, D. D. Bishop of Salisbury. 

Principles of Astronomy. By W. Brett. 

The Adventures of Barney Mahoney. By 
T. Crorron Croker, Esq. 

Santarem, or Sketches of Society and 
Manners in the centre of Portugal. 2 vols. 

Illustrations of Modern Sculpture, con- 

' sisting of highly finished Enogravings.. By 
’ T. K. Hervey, Esq. In monthly Nos. 


A Million of Facts, intended to serve as 
a general Common-Place Book for reference 
on every subject of curiosity. By Sir R. 
Pai.utes. 

Capt. G. F. Lyon’s Mexican Drawings, 
descriptive of the Scenery and People at and 
near the Mines of Bolanus and Real del 
Monte, in 4 Nos. 





AsHMULEAN Society, Oxsorp. 

Feb. 17. At the first meeting in this 
term, Mr. W. H. Black read an Essay to 
ascertain the time when the Polarity of the 
Magnet was first discovered and applied to 
navigation, and other scientific uses ; wherein 
he proved that the Mariner’s Compass was 
known and used in Europe more than a cen- 
tury before its alleged discovery at Amalfi 
in 1802. Jacobus de Vitriaco, one of the 
ancient historians of the crusades, records 
that this instrument was used by the Sara- 
cens in the twelfth century : it was expressly 
mentioned by Guiot de Provines, between 
1180 and 1200, as un art qui mentir ne 
puet ; and alluded to in an elegant simile, 
in the Spanish laws compiled in 1250. He 
exhibited a fine MS. written early in the 
fourteenth century, containing (among other 
curious tracts) a treatise of the magnetic 
stone, and experiments of its virtues, wherein 
two kinds of the compass, and a magnetic 
wheel of perpetual motion, are accurately de- 
scribed and delineated. This tract was writ- 
ten (in Latin) by Peregrin de Maricourt, in 
the form of an epistle to Sir Syger de Fou- 
cancourt; and though printed in 1558, is 
almost unknown, and receives additional va- 
lue from the antiquity of this MS., which 
being of almost equal age with the Amalfian 
fame, carries the tract hack to the thir- 
teenth century; and it is a very interesting 
specimen of the scientific works of the middle 
ages. Beside other illustrations, he exhi- 
bited a small block-book, printed on vellum, 
probably about 1450, containing some rude 
maps and tables, and several forms of the 
compass, bearing the fleur-de-lis, which has 
caused it to have been sometimes ascribed to 
the French. Both these books belong to the 
Ashmolean Museum. 

The Secretary, Professor Daubeny, exhi- 
hited a section of Dr. Henry's apparatus for 
disinfecting clothes, &c. by exposing them 
to the heat of 260 deg.; and after some re- 


‘marks by him, the Society ordered models 


to be made, for submitting this invention to 
the Board of Health; as also a Warm-air- 
Bath for patients in the Cholera, which 
was exhibited. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Society : Sir Tho. Phillipps, 
Bart. of University College; Mr. Jenkins, 
of Oriel; Mr. Ormerod, of Brazenose ; Mr. 
Browell, of Pembroke; and the Rev, Mr. 
Carter, of St. John's, 
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Roya Society. 


Jan. 12. Dr. Bostock, V. P. in the chair. 
The Bakerian lecture, by Michael Faraday, 
Esq. F.R.S., was read. Its subject was an 
‘extension to terrestrial phenomena of Mr. 
Faraday’s recent discoveries in magneto-elee- 
tricity. Having found, on rotating a brass 
ball, that a current of electric fluid was ap- 
‘parent around it so long as the motion con- 
tinued: he applies this fact to the state of 
the earth, revolving on its axis. Currents of 
electric fluid are considered as flowing from 
‘the equator to each pole; and Mr. F. con- 
‘siders it probable that the aurora borealis 
and australis are occasioned by the discharges 
of the electric matter thus accumulated. 

Jan. 19. Dr. Bostock in the chair. Two 
‘papers were read: on the Planetary Pertur- 
aticns, by James Ivory, Esq. F.R.S.; and 
on Voltaic Electricity, by the Rev. Wm. 
Ritchie, LL.D. F.R.S., who has been re- 
cently appointed Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the London University, in the 
room of Dr. Larduer, and received the un- 
solicited degree of LL.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. 

Jan. 26. J. W. Lubbock, Esq. V.P. 
Dr. Ritchie’s paper was resumed. Wm. 
‘Pole, Esq. F.R.S., presented a series of 
impressions from copper-plates, exhibiting 
a new style of engraving in parallel lines, by 
means of an instrument, the point of which 
is successfully passed over a coin or other 
object, and the appearance of relief in the 
engraving is strikingly produced. 

Feb. 2. Dr. Maton, V.P. The Rev. Dr. 
Ritchie’s paper on ‘ Voltaic Electricity,’ 
‘was concluded. A second paper was read 
in part, entitled ‘On the Sound of the 
Human Voice,’ by Sir Charles Bell, F.R.S., 
‘&c.—The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society :—Charles Octavius 
Morgan, Esq., Joseph Jackson Lister, Esq., 
William Gravatt, Esq., the Hon. William F. 
Spencer Ponsonby, Capt. Sir Samuel John 
Brooke Pechell, R.N., Frederick Madden, 
‘Esq. F.S.A., John Edward Gray, Esq., and 
Alexander Barry, Esq. 

Feb. 9. The Duke of Sussex, Pres.— 
‘Read, On the Volcanic Island in the Medi- 
terranean, by Capt. Smyth, R.N., F.R.S. ; 
Researches in Physical Astronomy, by J. W. 
“Lubbock, Esq., Treas. and V.P.R.S.; and a 
further’ portion of Sir Charles Bell’s paper. 

Pel. 16. H.R.H. the President ia the 
chair. ‘ Sir C: Bell's paper was conchided, 





Umivensizy. or Duryam, 

From the-ptospectusestately published.re- 
ative to the objects of this noble institution 
we cannot but: entertain the most sanguine 
hopes of ite ultimate success. It is patro- 
nized and supported by the wealth and in- 
fluence of the first dignitaries of the church. 
This University or College is to be esta- 
blished at the great personal sacrifice,. prin- 
cipally made by the Prebendaries, and, to 
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cover the expense, they are, we believe, 
about to part with one of their estates at 
South Shields. The Bishop, besides a mag- 
nificent donation, confers on the institution 
1000/. annually. The endowment is on a 
scale uf liberality worthy of the olden time. 
The Warden and Classical Professor will 
have the reversion uf the first two vacant 
stalls in the cathedral, and (waiting the 
golden prebends) a handsome salary. The 
minor Canonries of the cathedral, which are 
of the value of 200/. per annum, will be ap- 
propriated to the University as Fellowships; 
and the whole patronage of the chapter and 
the see will be distributed according to a 
scale of merit among its members. 

The college presents numerous facilities 
for the machinery of an University. There 
is a most valuable library, a dormitory, and 
other apartments convertible into lecture- 
rooms; the Bishop’s library, on the Castle 
Green, will form an admirable hall; and a 
row of houses forming one side of the Green, 
is purchased for the residence of the founda- 
tion scholars. 

The government of the University is to 
be vested in the Dean and Chapter, the 
Bishop being visitor. A chief officer of the 
College or University is to be appointed, 
with the title of Warden; to whom will be 
committed the ordinary discipline. There 
will be professors of Divinity and Ecclesias- 
tical History; of Greek and Classical Litera- 
ture; and of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy; besides Readers, Teachers, and Tu- 
tors, the latter of whom will superintend the 
studies of their respective pupils, and have 
the care of their general conduct. The stu- 
dents will consist of—1. Foundation Stu- 
dents, twenty of whom will have lodgings, 
commons, and tuition, provided for them at 
the expense of the Prebendaries, These ap- 
pointments will be filled up, as they become 
vacant, by those of the applicants who most 
distinguish themselves at a public examina- 
tion. 2. Ordinary Students, maintained at 
their own cost, but subject in all respects to 
the college rules of discipline, and to have 
every academical privilege in common with 
other students. 3. Occasional Students, to 
be admitted, under certain restrictions, to 
attend one-or more courses of public lectures, 
but without other academical privileges, 
4.. Divinity Students. 

The course of study required to complete 
the education of a member of the College 
will extend to; four, years. Prizes are to be 
instituted. for the reward.of special. merit, 
at. the close of eacly. Annual, Examination. 
Arrangements are making with, all possible 
speed. far opening the University in October. 
Two of the Professorships are already on the 
point of being filled up, and for the mathe- 
matical one there are several candidates. 
Among the most distinguished are the Rev. 
Dr. Bland, Rector of Lilley, Herts, and the 
Rev. J. Carr, Head Master of Durham 
Grammar School. , 
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Mr. Bucxtncuam’s Lectures on Ecypr. 


Jan. 30, 1832. Mr. BuckincHaM com- 
menced his course of Six Lectures on Ecyert, 
in the Theatre of the Hull Literary and 
Philosophical Society. His audience was 


‘numerous and highly respectable. The 


following is a sketch of the first Lecture. 
Egypt was not only one of the most extra- 
ordinary countries in the world, as to its 
limits, but it was also one of the earliest 
countries that was civilized. It was the 
cradle of the knowledge possessed by the 
Greeks and Romans; and to Egypt we must 
also look as the source of almost everything 
valued in the exact sciences, as well as much 
we know even of the arts. In the division 
of his subject he proposed, 1. To describe 
the geographical structure of Egvpt,—its 
frame-work, shape, size, &c. 2. The pro- 
ductions within its limits, particularly those 
of which good use might be made in mo- 
dern timés. 3. The modern cities as they 
now are,—the manners, customs and cha- 
racter of the inhabitants; and a description 
of the monuments in Lower and Upper 
Egypt. Mr. B. adverted to the singular 
position of Egypt on the map of Africa, 
and to its early civilization and splendour.— 
By Egypt was meant the country watered by 
the Nile : the moment the line of cultivation 
ceased that was Lybia. Though it had not 
1-10th the surface of England, Egypt, in 
the time of its greatness, had a population 
of 20 millions; and yet in a country ten 
times as large we were told that our dis- 
tresses arose from over-population! No 
man could travel through the country, and 
see its innumerable and colossal monuments 
of arts, without being convinced, that they 
could not have been constructed without a 
surplus population, above that employed in 
cultivating the land and in manufactures, of 
eight or ten millions. The river Nile, its 
importance to the Egyptians, and its cele- 
brity in ancient and modern times, next 
came under review. Arabia was the only 
country without any river: Egypt the only 
other large country with one river. If the 
Nile ceased, Egypt could not exist : hence 
the attempt of Abubeker to command the 
country by turning off its waters, through 
Abyssinia, into the Red Sea. Another cir- 
cumstance that gave interest to the Nile, 
was the mysteriousness attached to its source, 
which neither ancients nor moderns had been 
able to trace. With reSpect to the progress 
of. the inundation, it began almost uniformly 
on Midsummer Day, the 24th June, which, 
being St. John’s day, the superstitious chris- 
tians attributed it to his intervention. For 
six weeks the earth drank in its moisture, 
and then the Nile began to recede as gra- 
dually as it rose. During this interval, the 
handicraft work was performed, and it was 
generally the season of festivity. In three 
days, the mud became hardened, the hus- 
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bandman sowed his seed, and it was harrowed 
into the ground hy a bunch of brambles tied 
to the tail of a horse. The next patch was 
then sowed; and so on, strip by strip,— 
ribband by ribband, so that eventually within 
five miles might be seen all the operations 
of husbandry performing ;—in the distance 
sowing, next the green blade, then, in suc- 
cession, nearer and nearer, the stalk, corn in 
the ear, the yellow harvest, reapers in the 
field, and outside of all the sterile ground. 
The climate was never too cold to admit 
of germination, or too warm to admit of 
perfect ripening. The land was never 
manured. Mr. B. then gave a description 
of the Egyptian Lakes. That of Meeris 
was an artificial excavation, originally 150 
miles in circumference !—Even now, it was 
44 miles in length. A pyramid was placed 
in its centre, to prove that the space was 
hollow before the waters were admitted. 
Lakes Menzaleh and Mareotis were natural 
deposits of water: the latter, for some 
military purpose, had been rendered irre- 
trievably useless, by a British officer. The 
Ancient Canal, connecting the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean, as described by Herodo- 
tus, was then noticed. Mr, B. had traced its 
course during half the length, 30 miles, and 
pointed out the practicability of its restoration. 

The second lecture delivered by Mr. 
Buckingham, related to the Climate and 
Productions of Egypt. In his description 
of the Simoom or noxious winds, which often 
overtake travellers in the desert, he stated 
that he had been twice overtaken himself. 
Once was on arid but solid ground, and no 
inconvenience was felt, except from the heat 
of the first blast. The second time was on 
the soft sand, when great alarm was felt by 
the natives, and a more dangerous situa- 
tion could scarcely be imagined. Its first 
appearance, in the distance, was that of a 
streak of vivid crimson, like a ribbon, edging 
the yellow horizon, and filling up the inter- 
vening place between it and the blue sky. 
It gradually expanded in breadth, the crim- 
son passing into fainter and fainter hues, 
into violet, and yellow, and becoming at last 
the palest straw colour. It was then in the 
zenith. At one time it resembled the re- 
flection of a fire, and a person would have 
thought a large forest was in flames in the 
South. The Arabians acted thus. The 
caravan was halted; and, to use a nautical 
phrase, moored in line. There were about 
2000 camels and 5000 persons, &c. The 
camels were disburthened of all their loading. 
As there was no opportunity of fastening 
them to the soft sand, they were placed in 
a kneeling position, and the upper and lower 
part of the fore legs were lashed round with 
a cord. They were thus prevented from 
rising, and no anchorage in line could be 
more firm. The head of one camel pro- 
jected over the rump of that before it. 
When this had been done, the goods were 
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ranged along separately. Then the men, 
women, and children took shelter on the lee 
of the camels, which were moored head and 
stern, the wind being at a right angle. The 
drift came on with a rapidity surpassing that 
of the most violent snow storm. In twenty 
minutes, the sand got up as high as the rump 
of the camels, and was falling over. Then 
a gun was fired from the headmost camel, 
and repeated in the centre of the line, which 
was nearly three miles in length. This was 
the signal for changing position. The ani- 
mals were released, marched up four or five 
paces, and anchored in line again. In twenty 
minutes more, the guns were repeated, the 
situation altered, and a fresh position taken. 
The storm in this manner lasted for six hours: 
had it continued for three hours longer a!l 
must inevitably have perished,—buried in a 
living grave. The party was at the end of a 
weary day’s journey, and desired nothing so 
touch as sleep; but all were obliged to re- 
main awake, and be upon the alert, for there 
was no keeping watch and watch, as on board 
ship. Though they knew the sun was up, 
yet such was the thickness of the fog, caused 
by the sand being kept up in whirling motion, 
it was impossible to see two camels’ distance. 
-.e. Mr. B. expressed his opinion, that as 
many lives were lost by travelling in Arabia, 
as travelling by ship in any part of the world. 
During his stay at Damascus, a caravan of 
3,000 camels was overwhelmed, and only 
three individuals escaped, who fled before the 
storm. Three days afterwards, he saw them 
digging up the bodies of the animals and men: 
though the lives were lost, the goods were 
safe, and restored to the owners. 

Mr. Buckingham’s third lecture related 
to the Chief Towns of Egypt; and the fourth 
treated on her Population, Religion, Manners, 
Government and Trade. In this lecture he 
stated, that the modern population of Egypt 
might be divided into Arabs, Turks, Geor- 
gians, Circassians, Abyssinians, Greeks, 
Catholics, Armenians, Jews, and Copts. 
Mr. B. described the Arals as a fine race, 
handsome, active, and abstemious, forming 
the bulk of the population, and chiefly en- 
gaged in agriculture. The Turks occupy 
about the same rank in Egypt, which the 
English do in India: they hold the highest 
rank in society, and the most important 
offices; amass fortunes, and then return 
home to spend them. This was exclusively 
the case before the government of the pre- 
sent Pacha; but now Albanians and Chris- 
tians were admitted to places of honour and 
emolument. The Georgians and Circassians 
were purchased, when yuung, from their pa- 
rents, and taken to Egypt, the boys to be 
trained as officers for the Mamelukes, and 
the girls to be married into the principal 
families. A well-trained handsome boy, 
likely to make a good officer, would fetch 
as high a sum as 5001. The Alyssinians 
were also purchased and brought to Egypt 
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as slaves; but the males occupied the situa- 
tion of household stewards or confidential 
servants ; and the females corresponded with 
that class of persons called in scripture 
** handmaids.”” Mr. B. then adverted to 
the characteristics of the Greeks—a most de- 
graded and demoralized race ; the Catholics, 
idolatrously superstitious ; the Armenians, 
employed in collecting the revenue; the 
Jews, despised and persecuted, but rich and 
secretly luxurious; and lastly, the Copts, 
supposed to be descended from the ancient 
Egyptians, and me like the Sphynx, 
of African or negro physiognomy, having 
also the snme complexion, hair, &c. Mr. 
B. then entered iuto an account of the Ma- 
hommedan mode of worship—their priests, 
fasts, festivals, &c. 

The other two Lectures entered upon the 
ancient Cities and splendid Monuments of 
Upper and Lower Egypt. 





Tue Scottisu Literary Dinner. 

Jan. 25. An entertainment to commemorate 
the birth-day of Burns, and the presence of 
the Ettrick Shepherd, took place at the 
Freemasons’ Hall ; and, aluchough a numerous 
assemblage was anticipated, the numbers 
actually exceeded all expectation. The 
general appearance of the hall was very 
animating, and especially when connected 
with the occasion, and the national spirit 
which it had elicited. On the right of the 
chairman, Sir John Malcolm, were ranged 
the Ettrick Shepherd, Lord Mahon, Sir 
George Murray, Sir John Warrender, 
Mr. F. Mills, Mr. Mackinnon, the Hon. 
Mr. Herbert, Mr. H. Ellis, two Messrs. 
Drummonds, Mr. Forbes as representative 
of his father the worthy baronet, Mr. A. 
Spottiswoode, Mr. J. Murray, Sir Peter 
Laurie on his left the two sons of Burns, 
Lord Porchester, Sir Pulteney Maicolm, 
Colonel Elphinstone, Mr. R. A. Dundas, 
Mr. P. S. Stewart, Mr. Sedgewick, Mr. 
Aikin the Consul at Archangel, and the boy 
to whom Burns addressed his ‘* Advice to 
a young Friend,” Mr. Sotheby, Sergeant 
Spankie; while in various other parts were 
seen Messrs. Lockhart, Murchison, Patrick 
Robertson, Galt, Canningham, R. Mont- 
gomery, Crofton Croker, Maginn, S. C. 
Hall, Don T. de Trueba, W. Fraser, Lemon, 
Logan, Picken, Martin (painter), John Bur- 
net, and many others distinguished in the 
annals of science, the fine arts, and polite 
literature. On the removal of the cloth the 
usual loyal and patriotic toasts and songs 
were given; after which the President drank, 
‘* The memory of Burns,’ prefaced by a 
speech of considerable length, in which he 
drew an able picture of the Poet’s career, 
and quoted many of kis verses with great 
felicity and effect. Both the sons of the 
poet standing up, the eldest expressed their 
gratitude for the tribute to their father’s 
genius. The next toast, also prefaced by 
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an apt and interesting address, called up the 
Ettrick Shepherd, whom the plaudits of the 
assembly compelled to mount a chair, whence 
he returned thanks in the Doric of his na- 
tive hills, with most characteristic simplicity 
and naiveté. He hailed the triumph of that 
moment as the proud reward of all he had 
aspired to do and to become; the happy 
recompense of those toils through which a 
poor shepherd had hoped to acquire his 
country’s approbation, and the fame of being 
acknowledged one of her native minstrels. 
The whole did much credit to his good sense 
and feeling, and he was loudly cheered by 
the company. ‘¢ Sir Walter Scott, and his 
happy return,” followed, and the chairman 
again descanted on the talents of thathigh or- 
nament of Scottish literature. Mr. Lockhart 
returned thanks, and related several precious 
anecdotes of his illustrious kinsman, as well 
as traits in the life of the Ettrick Shepherd. 
Of these we may notice, that Burns only 
met Scott once, when the latter was but 
seventeen years old, yet, from something 
that then passed, he predicted that he would 
figure in his country’s annals: and that 
Scott, while still young and enthusiastically 
in search of early legends and ballad lore, 
found Hogg, a poor peasant, in a wild and 
sequestered valley, possessed of a larger store 
of what he was seeking than was in the me- 
mory of all the province beside. From that 
period their friendship had been uninter- 
rupted. 

Lord Porchester now gave the health of 
the Chairman, with a suitable encomium, 
noticing his distinguished literary works, his 
oriental scholarship, and the abilities he had 
displayed in various quarters of the world, 
Sir J. Malcolm returned his acknowledg- 
ments, and proposed Lord Porchester, Mr. 
Sotheby, and the poets of England who had 
honoured this festival with their presence. 
His lordship spoke eloquently in reply, and 
pronounced a beautiful eulogium upon the 
ameliorating effects produced upon indi- 
viduals and communities by the cultivation 
of the Muses. ‘* Lord Mahon, and the 
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historians of England,” received a similar 
compliment, and his lordship spoke briefly 
but admirably in return: his lordship con- 
cluded by giving ‘¢ Sir Pulteney Malcolm, 
and the naval heroes of Scotland;” and 
alluded with much good taste to Sir 
Pulteney’s admirable conduct in the diffi- 
cult command at St. Helena. The toast of 
‘© Sir George Murray, and the military 
heroes of Scotland,” called up that gallant 
officer, who mentioned his early recollection 
of Burns, whom he considered his father’s 
house to have been honoured by receiving 
within its walls. The ensuing toasts were, 
Lord Brougham, as a Scotsman born and 
the sor of a Scots mother (a descendant of 
Robertson the historian), Sergeant Spankie, 
Mr. J. Stewart, Mr. P. Robertson, and both 
bars.—Mr. Robertson returned appropriate 
thanks, —‘* Sir Peter Laurie, and the city 
of London,” were drank; with a deserved 
compliment to the worthy alderman for the 
zeal with which he had always shewed him- 
self the friend of every Scottish charity. 
Mr. Robertson drank, ‘¢ Captain Basil Hall, 
not only as a distinguished naval officer, but 
as a popular author.” Sir G. Warrender's 
health was next drank, in conjunction with 
the Scottish members of the legislature.— 
Sir G. Warrender said he came there as a 
Scotchman, proud to assist at a festival in 
honour of one of those eminent men who 
had given an imperishable fame to the poetry 
of Scotland. When the contests of individu- 
als and even of nations for power had passed 
away, and were heard of no more, the verses 
of Burns and Walter Scott would still live 
in every quarter of the globe, to perpetuate 
their own glory, and to inspire ardent pa- 
triotism and intense love of native land into 
every Scottish heart.—Mr. P. S. Stewart, 
as another of the Scottish members, ad- 
dressed the company with much energy, and 
in conclusion, drank the health of Mr, Galt, 
whose literary talents shed a lustre on the 
west of Scotland, with which he was parti- 
cularly connected. After some other toasts 
had been drank, the meeting reparated. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


Socrety oF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb..2. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. in 
the chair.—Two Norman antiquaries, M. 
Hyacinthe Langlois, Professor of Painting 
in the Academy at Rouen, and M. Achille 
Deville, were elected honorary Fellows of 
the Society. 

The Rev. Samuel James Allen exhibited 
the brass head of an ancient purse or gipcier, 
lately found in Lincolnshire, similar to those 
illustrated by Mr. Douce in the Archeologia, 
vol. xvi. p. 116. It has nearly the same 
inscription as one of the two there engraved, 
aod as another engraved in Whitaker’s His- 
tory of Craven, p. 169; viz. on one side— 
ave Ma’ [ihs}] cra’ rlena; and on the 


RESEARCHES. 
other, DOMINVS Cu) TECYM. 


Mr. Woodward presented a drawing of two 
ancient globular weights, supposed to have 
been used for the ancient steel-yard, and found 
at Norwich. One is impressed with three 
shields, bearing: 1. a two-headed spread- 
eagle; 2. a lion passant ; 3. a figure like a 
trident; and the other with two shields : 1. 
three lions passant; 2. the two-headed 
eagle. A similar weight, found at Oswestry, 
is engraved in Price’s History of that town, 
p. 130; it has three shields: 1. the three 
lions ; 2. the lion rampant ; and 3. the eagle. 

Sir Thomas Phillipps, F.S.A. communi- 
cated a translation of a Latin survey of Cla- 
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rendon Palace, Wiltshire, made in the first 
year of Edward I. 1272. It was remarked 
that these country palaces appear to have 
been merely hunting seats, and that this at 
Clarendon was only one story high. There 
were two kitchens, one for the king and the 
other for the household; and the king and 
queen had separate chapels. One apart- 
ment was called the Nevill chamber, pos- 
sibly after the Justiciary, who has left his 
name to the record denominated the Testa 
de Nevill. All the dilapidations were noted ; 
they were chiefly in the roofs, which were 
covered with thin boards like tiles, called 
shingles, a word derived from the Latin 
word singula, 

The readings of the evening were con- 
cluded with the first section of a revised and 
mucli enlarged essay on Hoar-stones, (first 
published as a small quarto tract in 1820), 
by the late William Hamper, esq. F.S.A. 
(see the memoir of that gentleman in our 
last volume, pt. i. p. 568). It contained a 
review of the various and discrepant remarks 
on the subject which have been promulgated 
by Sumner, Gough, and a long list of other 
writers. : 

Feb. 9. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P.— 
Henry Storks, esq. Serjeant-at-Law, and 
Chief Justice of the Isle of Ely, was elected 
a Fellow of the Society. 

William Knight, esq. F.S.A. presented a 
plan aud interior view of a Bath lately ex- 
isting in the Royal Mews, Charing Cross, 
and pulled down in February of last year. 
It was a building of red brick, fifteen feet 
square, with a groined roof springing from 
very substantial corbels, and small stone flat- 
arched windows, similar to those in the long 
wall which still remains lingering on the 
spot, though shortly to be swept away be- 
fore the improvements now in progress. 

Mr. Gage’s account of the Benedictionale 
in the public library at Rouen, alluded to 
in our last number, p. 68, was then read to 
the meeting. It is called the Benedictional 
of Archbishop Robert; and was the work 
of the monks at Newminster by Winchester, 
executed, it is presumed, for Ethelgar, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Three of its minia- 
tures were certainly done by Boanarges, the 
painter of St. Ethelwold’s MS, or by some 
one of the same school: and the similarity 
of the writing is very great. 

Feb. 16. Mr. Hamilton, in the chair.— 
Crofton Croker, esq. F.S.A. exhibited an 
autograph of the poet Spenser, which is a 
very great rarity. It is on a document 
connected with the lands of Kilcolman, co. 
Cork, and the name is signed in the con- 
tracted furm, Ed. Sp’ser. The poet was an 
undertaker for the plantation, or coloniza- 
tion, of Ireland. 

The first portion was read of an essay by 
Frederick Madden, esq. F.S.A. on the in- 
troduction of the game of Chess into Eu- 
rope; accompanied by a particular descrip- 
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tion of the ancient Chessmen discovered in 
the Isle of Lewis (see our Dec. magazine, 
p- 551), and which, we are happy to hear, 
will be preserved in the British Museum. 

Feb. 23. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P.— 
The reading of Mr. Madden’s paper was 
continued, 





Arcuzotocicat Society or Rome. 

The Institute for Archeological Curres- 
pondence at Rome, held a public sitting on 
the 9th of December, at which Mr. Dod- 
well made a report of the result of his latest 
researches into the Cyclopic remains of the 
aboriginal times of Italy. Baronde Bengust 
strenuously maintained, at this meeting, the 
perfect harmony subsisting between the 
contents of Grecian and Etruscan sepulchres, 
by comparing the Volscian vases with those 
which he had discovered in /Egina. M. 
Kestner next exhibited originals and copies 
of antiques, recentiy added to his collec- 
tion, amongst which were, a Roman lamp 
ornamented with dancing skeletons. He 
was followed by Professor Gerhard, who 
dwelt upon the two mural paintings found 
in the Etruscan tombs of the Tarquins, 
which have been lately discovered at Co- 
meto, and copies of which are about to he 
published by the Institute. M. Bunsen, the 
secretary-general, closed the sitting with a 
merited panegyric on the services which the 
Institute had rendered to the cause of anti- 
quarian research, and the department of the 
ancient arts and sciences, duriog the three 
short years of its existence. 





Lectures on ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 

Feb. 13. Atthe Royal Academy, Mr. 
Weetmacott, the professor of sculpture, de- 
livered the first of his series of lectures for 
the present session. In his review of Egyp- 
tian, Etruscan, and early Greek sculpture, 
the Professor commented on the various 
epochs of those countries, and illustrated 
their principles in art, by exhibiting several 
very iuteresting specimens. Inthe former (the 
Egyptian) Mr. Westmacott took occasion 
to cougratulate the Royal Academy and the 
country, in the possession, through the zeal 
of a nobleman, not less distinguished for his 
high birth than for his taste and indefatigable 
researches in Egypt, of a monument, whether 
considered for attention to nature, feeling, 
and grandeur of form, surpassing any other 
known to exist; and from which it would 
appear, that the laws which restricted the 
Egyptian sculptors in the personification of 
their deities and kings, and furbade their ex- 
amination, we must presume, of the human 
body, did not extend to animals, 

The country owes this valuable acquisition 
in ancient art to Lord Prudhoe, who, in his 
journey up the Nile, discovered two statues 
of lions, of heroic size, both in red granite, 
near Jibbel Birkel, on the banks of the river 
of that name, and about eighty miles above- 
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Dongola. They were near the ruins of se- 
veral temples, on the site of an ancient town, 
probably the metropolis of Tiraka, who is 
called in the Bible the King of Ethiopia. 
They were sculptured in the time of Ame- 
noph the Third, the Memnon of the Greeks, 
and in the early part of his reign. Although 
there is no accurate account of the date of 
the execution of these works, yet Amenoph 
having reigned before the exodus of the Jews 
from Egypt, and, as far as can be made out, 
about five reigns preceding, we can with to- 
lerable certainty fix the age of these works 
at about 1600 or 1650 B.C. On the lions 
have been inserted inscriptions of an Ethio- 
pian monarch, of a much later date; and 
this practice, which occasionally throws 
much difficulty in the way of ascertaining 
dates, was a very common one with the later 
princes of Egypt. Lord Prudhoe describes, 
that on their discovery, these lions were as 
perfect as in the hour they were finished, and 
were, no doubt, wilfully broken, probably for 
more easy conveyance, hy the individual who 
was sent expressly from Alexandria to take 
charge of their removal. 


Excavations 1N Pompeii AND ITs VICINITY. 
The excavations at Pompeii, which are 
usually undertaken in the presence of distin- 
guished persons, are not often so productive 
as the one which was undertaken on such an 
eccasion on the 26th of November last, 
when four rooms and a kitchen in the Casa 
dell’ Ancosa were opened. Many vessels of 
bronze and utensils of iron were found there. 
But the most remarkable were a large num- 
ber of amphore for wine, which were disco- 
vered in one of the chambers. The forms 
of many are quite new, and on most of them 
are Greek and Latin inscriptions, written in 
black ink. In several jars a great deal of 
dried wine was found, which being dissolved 
in water had still a strong taste. In the 
kitchen coals and ashes were lying on the 
hearth, and on a beautiful pedestal of Giallo 
antico, was a lamp of terra-cotta, in the 
form of a youth kneeling and holding a pa- 
tera in his hand. A female skeleton found 
in the same place is perhaps that of the slave 
who had the superintendence of the kitchen. 
For some time past Professor Zahn has 
caused excavations to be made in various 
spots at Bosco-tre-Case (between Vesuvius 
and Pompeii) which scarcely Jeave a doubt 
that a city is buried there, which is sup- 
posed to have been called Toso, and which, 
with Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabia, 
forms the fourth of the cities whose fate it 
shared. One of these excavations is ex- 
tremely interesting. You descend thirty 
palms perpendicular into a deep hollow, into 
a peristyle surrounded with pillars. Thence 
four subterranean galleries have been exca- 
vated in the direction of Naples, Sarno, Ve- 
suvius, and Pompeii. In the first some 
Gent. Mac. February, 1832. 
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chambers have been discovered, containing 
paintings and many bas reliefs, These 
chambers, which have been only partially 
excavated, give the promise of a rich harvest. 
In the gallery leading to Pompeii an ancient 
road has been traced in the direction from 
Naples to Sarno. In the two other galle- 
ries there are various fragments of beautiful 
paintings, terra-cotta, iron, and bronze. 
Some human skeletons, and one of a hog, 
have also been found there; likewise much 
carbonized wood. 


ANCIENT BRITISH AND IRISH HISTORICAL 
RECORDS IN DENMARK, 


The Royal Dublin Society has for some 
time past been making researches on the 
subject of Jrish manuscripts in Denmark. 
The Archdeacon of Ardagh and John D’Al- 
ton, Esq. have been particularly active in 
endeavouring to throw light on a matter so 
interesting to the lovers of ancient litera- 
ture. The latter gentleman made a report 
to the last meeting of the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety, from which we extract the following 
passages. They are translated from a Da- 
nish letter tq him. 

*< After the most minute investigations, 
no original document from the times of the 
Danes, relating to their government in Ire- 
land, or to the general history of that 
country, has been found either in the King’s 
great library (according to the declaration 
made by Mr. Werlaaff ), or in any other col- 
lection at Copenhagen or in Denmark. 

** Many interesting communications, how- 
ever, concerning Jreland and its inhabitants 
in the middle ages, are to be found dis- 
persed in old Scandinavian works, which 
also contain interesting particulars concern- 
ing the general history of the country, the 
wars carried on against the Scandinavians, 
&e. They relate also to migrations of the 
Irish, especially in the 9th century, to Ice- 
laud, where they first introduced Chris- 
tianity and books, whereof many places 
there are yet known by Irish names, and 
the names of Irish saints. They further 
allude to an Irish Princess carried off to 
Norway, and from thence to Iceland, from 
whom itis alleged that the celebrated Thor- 
walsen, resident in Rome, is descended. 
These accounts further make mention of 
‘* great Iceland,” in a manner that seems to 
designate America, and that its inhabitants 
spoke a language resembling the Irish. 

** Professor Magnussen, of Copenhagen, 
Keeper of the Royal Records, who is well 
acquainted with the ancient northern litera- 
ture (a great portion of which is still un- 
published, published incorrectly, not trans- 
lated into Latin, or any of the modern lan- 
guages, or no longer to be had at the libra- 
ries), offers himself, on receiving a proper 
recompense, to collect all the passages re- 
lating to the ancient annals and history of 
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Treland, and to accompany them with a La- 
tin translation and illustrative notes. The 
work, he suggests, might be entitled ‘* Col- 
lectanea ad Deseriptionem et Historiam an- 
tiquee Hiberniz, @ vetustis Scandinavorum 
et precipue quidem Islandorum scriptis ac- 
curaté excerpta, Latina translatione et notis 
illustrata,”” &c., They would probably form 
a fair volume in folio or quarto. An Eng- 
lish translation might follow. 

*¢ There exist, further, at Copenhagen, 
old manuscripts, which form a cyclus of the 
so-called ‘‘ Brita Sagur,” or ** Tales of 
King Arthur of Britain,” whose expeditions 
to the north are accredited by Suhm and 
Schouing (the greatest historians of Den- 
mark and Norway) ; also accounts of his 
court, its princes and herves, as Ivan, Vi- 
goles, Fertram, Perceval, Valoer, Erce, 
Elis, Tristram, &c. translated from the 
Welsh into the ancient Scandinavian lan- 
guage, by command of the Norwegian king, 
Hakon Hakonson, in the interval between 
the years 1218 and 1250. To these belong 
two prophetic poems of the Welch prophet 
and magician Merlin, or Merdlin, the au- 
thenticity of which has. been proved by 
Owen, Davies, More, and others.” 

Notwithstanding the denial of the exist- 
ence of the Irish manuscripts in Denmark 
(continues Mr. D’Alton), as inferred from 
the earlier part of the above communica- 
tion, I yet cannot but apprehend that some 
of those manuscripts which formed the sub- 
ject of the Royal correspondence in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth must needs still 
be extant. I have more particularly alluded 
to that correspondence in my essay on the 
ancient history of Ireland (page 370), pub- 
lished in the 16th volume of the Roy. Ir. 
Acad. Frans. It will here suffice to say, 
that the Danish monarch of that day wrote 
to the Queen, informing her of the exist- 
ence of various Irish manuscripts in his li- 
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brary, and offering to afford every facility to 
their transcription, translation, or publica- 
tion, The English Minister so far adopted, 
the proposal as to have an Irish scholar 
(O'Daly) selected for that object; but when 
it became necessary to obtain the Queen’s. 
sanction to the appointment, her policy on 
Irish affairs suppressed any further proceed- 
ings in the business, 


Roman Remains at Bartiow Hitts. 
John Gage, esq. Director of the Society 


of Antiguaries, with permission of Viscount 
Maynard, in January last, opened the line of 
smaller barrows at the Bartlow Hills, on the 
borders of Essex and Cambridgeshire; and 
found some remarkable Roman antiquities 
in each barrow. In the first barrow, there 
were various pateree of Samian ware, glass j 
vessels, an iron lamp, and small earthen- 
ware urns. The second barrow contained a 
brick sepulchre, beautifully made; and in it 
was found a large giass vase, two-thirds full 
of liquid, and containing human bones ; and 
on the bones lie a gold ring and a brass coin 
of the emperor Hadrian. Among other 
articles were a hooped wooden tankard and 
some basket work. The third barrow con- 
tained other glass vases, one of them with 
human bones, and also a bronze urn and 
dish, 








Roman Watt. ‘ 


The Antiquarian Society at Newcastle 
have been lately engaged in considering 
some curious Roman remains discovered at 
Housesteeds and at Caervoran. Mr. Thos. 
Hodgson read an able paper on the products 
of the latter station, in which much exten- 
sive research was displayed. It was pro- 
posed that other societies should be invited 
to join that of Newcastle in raising a fund 
which should be appropriated to the pursuit 
of archzological inquiry along the whole 
line of the Roman wall, 
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SONG. 
By Henry Branpretu. 

GLORIOUS spirit of Romance, 

Gilding dull life’s every scene, 
From the tournay's knightly lance, 

To the wake on village green ! 
T have met thee fair and free, 

On the sunny fields of France— 
Chaunting songs of love and thee— 

Glorious spirit of Romance! 


Where the tombs of buried years, 
Where proud temples strew the ground, 
Hallow’d still by Memory’s tears, 
Thou, bright Spirit! there art found. 
In Arqua, where Petrarch sleeps, 
*Mid the Ganges’ lotus dance ; 
Whether Beauty smiles or weeps, 
All alike is thine, Romance ! 
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’Neath the orange groves of Spain, 
Seated by the light guitar, 
I have heard thee, not in vain, 
Wake its chords to love and war : 
And, whate’er ber heart may be, 
Warmest there is Woman’s glance ; 
Spain and orange groves for me, 
Glorious spirit of Romance ! 


Glorious spirit of Romance, 
Gilding dull life’s every scene, 
Prom the tournay’s knightly lance, 
To the wake on village green ! 
Every land and every breast ; 
Lover's song and war-stee's prance ; 
Or for tilt or bridal drest ; 
All, ay, all are thine, Romance ! 


Fel, 10, 
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SONNET. 
On the report of the death of Earl Spencer. 
By Joun Taytor, Esq. 


GENIUS and Learning will delighted hear, 
Rumour said falsely Spencer was no more; 

’ Spencer, distinguislied for his classic lore. 

A lib’ral patron, talents must revere, 

And, hence, to genius and to learning dear. 
Allied ia blood to that great Bard of yore 
Ordain’d the heights of poesy to soar, 

And Fiction make with moral grace appear. 

Descended from a line of noblest breed, 

For martial and for patriot fame renown’d, 

Still to new honours may that line succeed, 
The prop and lustre of their natal ground, 

A nation’s gratitude their rightful meed, 

A nation’s praise to latest times resound. 


—@— 

WEALTH AND FREEDOM. 
SELDOM lend, and never borrow : 
Work to-day, -and rest to-morrow. 
Who is wealthy; who is free ? 
Have no debt, and thou art he : 
Exposed to rain, exposed to sun, 
With ‘many a fast, but ne’er a dun, 
With thread-bare coat and truckle-bed, 
Yet light of heart and clear of head. 
Rather would I make my pillow 
Qn a brick-bat ora billow, 
Than to a bed of down betake me 
With a creditor to wake me : 
For a debtor is a slave ; 


The jail is darker than the grave. C. H. 


—@— 
TRUE LOVE. 


YEARS may roll, and man grow old, 
But there is love that ne’er turns cold, 
Nor yields to season or to clime, 

To change of place or lapse of time, 
But glows with unallayed desire, 
And kindles into seven-fold fire. 


Pomp may fade and riches rust, 
And beauty moulder into dust ; 
But there is love of higher birth 
Than to be lured by things of earth ; 
It cannot find perfection here, 
But soars beyond the starry sphere. 


Purer than the morning's breath, 
Firm as the mountains, strong as death, 
It is a guardian and a friend 
Then most divine when life hath end, 
Redeems us from this mortal frame, 
And gives to Heaven’s own bliss the name. 


Cc. H, 
on se 

AURUM POTABILE. 
CONTENT, cousin-german of Health, 
Is better than grandeur or wealth. 
Care knocks at the door; so does Sorrow: 
But Content says, ‘* Begone till to-morrow.” 
Knaves and rabble may swagger like Turk, 
But she tells them to find other work ; 
For who would lay siege to a cottage, 
Or plunder a hind of his pottage ? 
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She never for titles will fawn, 

Loving better a dance on the lawn: 

Ambition the mountain may scale, 

But she walks with peace in the vale : 

Rogues and boobies make money and rise, 

But Content soars above to the skies. 

She has always a blessing in store ; 

Heaven's her friend, and she needs nothing 
more. 


en oe 
THOUGHTS 
suggested Ly the 
FALL OF ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


SO thou art fall’n, beloved and hallowed 


Fane, 
Cumbering the earth thou didst so late adorn ! 
Where late thy lofty Tower look’d tow’rds 
Heaven 
Now reigns the giant Ruin! where but now 
Dim ‘‘ long-drawn ailes” inspir’d religious 
awe, 
Foul birds may startle Silence with their cries, 
Insects and slimy reptiles may creep forth, 
Soiling, like Envy, what they cannot love ; 
Where late the sage, in contemplation wrapt, 
Upraised his thoughts to Heaven, henceforth 
may lurk 
The wild marauder, with no thought of God 
Save as a word to curse with !— 
e * * Antique Time ! 
Sacker of kingdoms—parceller of worlds— 
Tyrant of Man—slave of Eternity— 
Could:not the hallowed of a thousand years, 
The loved of millions, the admired of all— 
Devation’s home—escape thee ? Doth the 
earth [shames 
Contain no domes whose long existence 
The power thatthoumisusest? Juggernaut, 
Thy car—shrine or of vile pollution or of 
blood— 
Thy boasted caves, Elora—Portugal, 
Thy blood-stained Inquisition—these may 
stand, 
While holy Alban’s sainted shrine must fall ! 
E’en as to despots of this world, O Time ! 
So to thy fiat do we bow the knee, 
Owning thy power while we doubt thy worth. 
Ursan, thy pages, in their lengthened race 
Ne’er knew a heavier sorrow !—yet Despair 
Not yet shall weigh thee down !—Thy up- 
raised voice 
Saved from the fangs of Ignorance and Pride 
The glorious fane of York ; thy outstretched 
hand [Wealth 
Caught from the Vandal horde of untaught 
The Cuarer. London would have wept to 
lose ; 
Do thou but say these Towers may live again, 
Raise but thy Banner,* and around will flock 
All who have love of country—all whose 
hearts 
Beat with responsive echoes to thine own 
In love of hoar antiquity—with whom 
Or Virtue or Religion holds her sway ! 
Fel. 15. Epw. Brewster. 





: “® See p- 100. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—-@—. 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Jan. 26. 


._ The Earl of Aberdeen brought for- 
ward a motion on the affairs of Belgium. 
In the course of his speech he strongly 
commented on the conduct of Ministers, 
in having promulgated the proceedings 
of the Conference before the Treaty, was 
on the table of Parliament. The noble 
Earl said it was impossible that the King 
of the Netherlands could agree to the 
treaty, on account of its mamfest injus- 
tice. His Lordship moved an address to 
the King, condemning the Treaty of Se- 
paration between Holland and Belgium, 
as incompatible with the interests of 
this country, and injurious to the bo- 
nour of his Majesty.—Earl Grey justi- 
fied the policy adopted by the British 
Government, by the necessity of pre- 
serving the tranquillity of Europe. His 
Lordship said, that the: twenty-four 
Articles were dictated with the best 
feelings towards Holland, and expressed 
a strong doubt as to whether the people 
of England would support another war 
fur the purpose of maintaining a diffe- 
rent arrangement.—The Duke of Wel- 
lington supported the motion, on the 
ground that there appeared to be a wish 
to force Holland into the proposed ar- 
rangements against ber own consent. 
On a division, there appeared— Contents 
95 ; Non-contents 132; Majority fer Mi- 
nisters 37. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Herries brought under the con- 
sideration of the House the conduct of 
Ministers, in having appropriated pub- 
lic money without the consent of Par- 
jiament. He alluded to the treaties of 
1814, by which this country was bound, 
in common with Holland, to pay the 
Russian Dutch loan in equal shares for 
a political purpose, which payment was 
to cease in the event of a separation 
between Belgium and Holland. Not- 
withstanding, Ministers, upon their own 
responsibility, had continued to make 
gvod the payments of England subse- 
quent to the separation, The right hon. 
gentleman moved several! resolutions, 
affirming the law upon the case, accurd- 
ing to the 55th of George the Third, de- 
tailing the payments made since the 
separation, and proposing a vote of cen- 
sure upon Ministers for the misappro- 
priation of the national monies.—Lord 
Aithorp defended the payments under 
the Act, and maintained that it never 
contemplated a separation other than 


by external force. Besides, not to have 
kept up the payments would have been 
dishonourable to the country. He had 
taken the opinions of the Law Officers, 
and forwarded them to Lord Grenville, 
who felt satisfied, and paid the moneys 
The noble lord, however, admitted, if he 
acted in error, he felt he was alone re- 
sponsible, and ready to answer that 
House and the country. He should 
move the previous question with respect 
to the first resolution; the last, which 
contained a vote of cesure upon the 
Government, he should meet by a direct 
negative-—The Solicitor-General said, 
that Government were not bound by 
the mere words of the Act.—Mr. Baring 
said, the question was not a legal one, 
but one which concerned that House, 
who were the guardians of the public 
monies. He cuntended that the money 
had been misapplied.—Mr. Rice said the 
national faith would have been com- 
muted, if the payments had not been 
made.—Mr. Hume thought that the 
separation of Belgium from Holland re- 
lieved this country from her obligations. 
—Mr. O'Connell said the appropriation 
made by Ministers was a spoliation of 
the people’s property. The House di- 
vided on the first two resolutions, when 
there were—for the original motion 219 ; 
for the previous question 239; majority 
for Ministers 20. The House then di- 
vided on the third resolution, regarding 
the legality of the acts of the Ministry, 
in the alleged violation of the Act of 
Parliament, when there were—ayes 214; 
noes 2383; majority for Ministers 24, 





House oF Commons, Jan. 27. 

Lord J. Russeli moved the order of 
the day for the Committee on the RE- 
FORM Bitt. Ou clause 14 (for the divi- 
sion of the counties) being read, Sir 
R. Peel said, that provided the voters 
in towns should be allowed to vote 
for those places only, and not for the 
respective shires, he should have no 
objection to restore the integrity of the 
counties.—Mr. Langton moved, as an 
amendment, that for the future the 
several counties in schedule F should 
return four members.—Lord Milton sup- 
ported the division of counties.—Mr. C. 
Ferguson supported the amendment.— 
Lord Althorp thought that the influence 
of the landed proprietors would not be 
increased by the proposed divisions of 
counties, and was certain that the ex- 
pense of elections would be greatly di- 
minished.—Mr, Praed advocated the 
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partition of counties, as best calculated 
to enable all classes to be fairly repre- 
sented, — Mr. Wilbraham said, this 
clause went to overturn old institutions, 
and would give too much influence to 
the landed proprietors.—Sir E. Stanley 
and Mr. 0’ Connell supported the clause, 
—Mr. Ewart aud Mr. Croker spoke in 
favour of the amendment,—Ald. Waith- 
man, Mr. Strickland, Mr. C. W. Wynne, 
and Mr. Hunt supported the original 
clause. On a division, there appeared— 
for the clause 215; for the amendment 
29. 

Upon clause 15, which relates to 
the giving of three members to certain 
counties, being put, Lord Milton op- 
posed it, on the ground that in fact all 
the divided shires will become separate 
counties; and thus the counties enume- 
rated in this clause would have an undue 
proportion of members. The clause was 
eventually agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Grant, a Select 
Committee was appointed for the inves- 
tigation of East India affairs, as the 
Company’s charter expires in 1834. 


Jan. 31. Mr. Percival called the at- 
tention of the House to a breach of pri- 
vilege. He stated that though, when 
he brought forward his motion for a Ge- 
neral Fast, the standing order for the 
exclusion of strangers had been enforced, 
a report of what he had said had ap- 
peared in the Times, and other papers 
—a report framed with an evident view 
of turning his speech into ridicule. He 
moved that the printer of the Times 
attend at the bar on Thursday.—Mr. 
Hume rose, and avowed that he was the 
person who supplied the report inserted 
in the papers, and he asserted that as a 
member of the House he had a right to 
do so.—The Speaker said, that for any 
member to supply the public with a re- 
port of what passed in that House, even 
with a report of his own speech, was a 
breach of privilege.—Lord Althorp ac- 
ceded to this, but thought the motion 
had better not be persevered in, After 
some further discussion, the hon. Mem. 
ber withdrew the motion. 

Col. Davies moved for a Committee to 
enquire into the state of the Glove trade. 
In the course of his statements, he 
pointed out the distress under which the 
trade suffers, and the ill effects of the 
free trade system. France, he said, ex- 
ported from thence 3,000,000 annually, 
while our exports did not amount to 
420,000.—Mr. P. Thomson objected to 
grant a Committee, contending that the 
hon. Member had not made out a case. 
At Yeovil, he said, the factories had in- 
creased since the free trade system was 
adopted; instead of there being only 
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twenty-seven, as then, there were now 
near forty.—Sir R. Vivian argued against 
free trade, saying there was a time when 
arguments of abstract philosophers, de- 
livered in a few consecutive sentences, 
bad much more weight than they had 
now. The time, however, was past when 
such arguments satisfied any practical 
man.—Lord Althorp defended the free 
trade system.—Mr. 4. Baring was in 
favour of a modified free trade. He 
thought an additional duty of ten per 
cent. might be laid on foreign gloves — 
After some observations from Lord Mil- 
ton, Mr. Whitmore, and Mr. Morrison, 
Mr. Sadler drew a melancholy picture of 
the state of misery of the labouring 
classes in general, and feared that com- 
ing events would undeceive gentlemen 
as to the fancied prosperity of the 
country.—On a division, there appeared 
—against the motion 223; for the mo- 
tion 168. 

Feb. 1. In the Committee on the RE- 
FORM BiLL, the House proceeded from 
clause 16 to 24, both inclusive. The 
clause for giving the franchise to tenants 
at will in counties, paying rent of 501. 
a year and upwards, which Ministers 
adopted from Lord Chandos, was op- 
posed by an amendment from Sir R. 
Heron, but carried by a majority of 272 
against 32. The amendment of Mr. 
Praed, fur making the elective franchise 
attached to 40s. freeholds within the 
limits of boroughs applicable to the 
election of the Borough and not the 
County Members, was negatived by a 
majority of 181 against 90. 


Feb. 2. Previous to the House going 
into a Committee on the ReForm™ BILL, 
Ald. Waithman and Lord Ebrington com- 
plained of the impediments which were 
placed in the way of the Bill, on which 
Sir H. Hardinge said, that he would not 
be dictated to by the mob, and observed 
that the noble Lord spoke there as their 
organ. Some warm remarks on each 
side passed, which were put an end to 
by the interposition of Mr, Goulburn, 
who said that the misunderstanding had 
arisen through a mistake as to the words 
which had been made use of.—The 
House having gone into Committee, the 
17th clause, providing for the subdivi- 
sions of the counties of York and Lin- 
coln, was agreed to, after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to amend it. The 25th 
clause was then passed.—On the 26th 
clause being read, Lord Althorp sug- 
gested an amendment, fixing one period 
for the registration of voters in every 
year, commencing with the present, 
namely, the Ist of July. The clause, 
thus amended, was agreed to.—Clause 
27 being read, Mr, Hunt proposed that 
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all householders, paying ratés ‘and taxes, 
Should have a vote at elections.—After 
considerable discussion, the House di- 
vided, when there were—fur Mr. Hunt’s 
amendment 11; against it 290. The 
further consideration of the clause was 
then postponed. 


Feb. 3. The House having gone into 
Committee on the Reform BILL, the 
101. qualification clause (the 27th) again 
became the subject of discussion.— 
Messrs. Denison, Vernon, Gilbert, Hunt, 
and Mackinnon moved different amend- 
ments on this clause, which were all 
either negatived or withdrawn, and the 
clause was finally agreed to. 


Feb. 6. On the bringing up of the 
Report of the Committee of Supply, Mr. 
Goulburn took a general review of the 
State of the finances, as regarded the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s promises 
of a surplus, and the falling-off in the 
realization of those promises. It ap- 
peared that there was a deficiency on 


the year of 700,000/.—The Chancellor of 


the Exchequer replied, that be was quite 
ready to admit that (without intending 
to mislead the House or the country) he 
had, relying on documents and inform- 
ation before him, been misled to the ex- 
tent of 350,0002 in his calculations re- 
specting the beer duties, and 100,000/. 
on the spirit duties. In addition to these 
circumstances, the latter part of the 
year, in particular, had been a period of 
unusual and extraordinary stagnation. 
He then entered into some details as to 
the prospects of the present year, de- 
claring that he calculated on a surplus 
of upwards of 200,000/. The debate on 
financial matters occupied the remain- 
der of the evening, the Opposition freely 
éanvassing most of the financial mea- 
sures of the Ministers, and not forgetting 
the Russian-Dutch loan. On that sub- 
ject the Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
timated that, when the Netherlands 
Treaty was ratified, there must be a 
Convention on the subject of the in- 
terest. The report of the Committee of 
Supply (consisting of resvlutions re- 
garding Exchequer Bills) was eventually 
received. 

Mr. Spring Rice brought up the esti- 
mates of the Civit CONTINGENCIES, and 
Sir James Graham the Navy Esti- 
MATES, which were ordered to be 


printed. 
—o— 


House or Lorps, Feb. 7. 

Earl Grey, on presenting a petition 
from Ireland, against the payment of 
Tithes and Church Rates, and: for the 
division of Church property among the 
poor, observed, that, so far from approv- 
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ing of the sentiments it contained, or 
the measures it recommended, they 
should ever méet from him the strongest 
opposition. While he was anxious for 
the removal of all just causes of discon- 
tent in Ireland, and fur the improve- 
ment of the situation of the Clergy in 
that country, he would never consent to 
any measures which were not founded on 
the principle of securing to the Church 
of Ireland its just rights, which he con- 
sidered quite compatible with the inte- 
rests of the community at large. - His 
Lordship added, that in consequence of 
the resistance now manifested to the 
payment of tithes, the vindication of the 
law had become a paramount duty.— 
The Marquess of Lansdowne said, he 
could bear testimony to the prompt man- 
ner in which the Government had prof- 
fered their aid to assist the Clergy in 
the maintenance of their rights.—Lord 
Plunket said, it was much to be re- 
gretted, that in that country, there was 
among the humbler classes a prevalent 
belief that the Government would join 
in steps to destroy the Church property, 
than which a more erroneous notion 
could not be entertained. 





In the House oF Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Baillie introduced two Bills 
respecting the City of Bristol; the first, 
for the adoption of a more effectual po- 
lice ; and the second, on the subject of 
compensation for the damages sustained 
during the late riots. 

The House having resolved itself into 
a Committee on the REFORM BILL, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in moving 
the 28th clause, proposed that ‘words 
should be introduced, for the purpose of 
rendering it imperative, that voters 
should have paid their rates and taxes 
before voting. On the suggestion of Mr. 
Pollock, the noble Lord agreed that the 
latter part of the clause should be sepa- 
rated from the first, and made a distinct 
clause. After some little discussion, the 
clause, as amended, was agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. Clauses 
29 and 30 were agreed to, after some 
verbal amendments had been intro- 
duced. On clause 31 being read, Mr. 
Lennard moved as an amendment, 
that the rights of freewomen should be 
preserved to them, and that tliey should 
be enabled to convey the elective fran- 
chise, as heretofore, by marriage.—On 
adivision there were for the amendment, 
25; against it, 75. The clause was then 
agreed to. 


Fel. 8. After a long discussion on the 
Tithe System of Ireland, arising out of 
the presentation of a petition by Mr. 
O’ Connell, for the abolition of Tithes in 
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the Sister Kingdom,—the House went 
into a Committee on the Rerorm BItt. 


The clauses from the 32d to the 37th. 


were agreed to ; after some conversation 
and a few verbal amendments, consider- 
able discussion took place on the 36th 
clause, which has reference to the form- 
ation of registers. On a division there 
appeared—tor the clause, 168; against 
it, 65. 

In a Committee of Wass and Mans, 
asum of 3,000,0002. was voted to be ap- 
plied from the service of the year 1831 
to the service of the year 1832.—Four 
shillings in the pound were voted to be 
charged on all pensions and offices.— 
60,0001. to be paid by the East Iudia 
Company towards the expenses of the 
forces in India. 

Feb. 10. The House having gone into 
a Committee on the Rerorm BILL, the 
38th and 39th clauses were agreed to.— 
In clause 40, it was determined, that 
that part which subjected the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Barristers to be Return- 
ing Officers to the final decision of the 
Lord Chancellor should be omitted. The 
clause, thus amended, passed without 
opposition.—Clauses 41 to 50 were then 
agreed to.—The consideration of clause 
51 was postponed.—The 52d, 53d, and 
54th clauses were ordered to stand part 
of the Bill. — Some objections having 
been offered to the 55th clause, which 
provides that the expenses incurred by 
overseers in making out, printing, and 
publishing the lists and notices directed hy 
the Act, shall be defrayed out of the Poor- 
rate, its consideration was postponed. 


Feb. 11. The 56th clause of the Re- 
FORM BILL, relative to the compensation 
of barristers, after a desultory conver- 
sation was agreed to.— The other 
clauses of the Bill were proceeded with, 
but nothing of importance occurred till 
the Committee came to the 62d, to which 
Mr. Estcourt moved an amendment, 
which bad for its object to fix a conve- 
nient place for elections, so that no elec- 
tur should have to travel more than fif- 
teen miles to get to it.—Lord J. Russell 
had no objection to the spirit of the 
amendment,—At his suggestion, it was 
agreed that the clause should stand over 
till the Committee again sat, then to be 
amended as proposed. 

Feb. 13. Previously to going into a 
Committee of SurpLy on the Navy Esti- 
mates, considerable conversation arose 
on the plan which the Government is 
about to adopt, to make all the esti- 
mates precede expenditure, on the cal- 
culation that the supplies will be voted. 
—lhe Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that this would give the House 
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efficjent control aver the Estimates, It 
was proposed that the year’s Estimates 
were henceforth to be from April to 
April.—Mr. Goulburn, Sir R. Peel, and 
Sir H. Parnell expressed their approba- 
tion of the proposition to try the experi- 
ment. 

Sir J. Graham’s resolutions on the 
Navy Estimates were agreed to.--Mr. S. 
Rice moved tbe Estimates for the Civil 
Contingencies, which called forth much 
desultory remark. Mr. Rice intimated 
that diplomatic presents of snuff-boxes 
would not hereafter appear in the Es- 
timates, 

Feb. 14. Mr. Lambert, presented 
nine petitions from Ross, and parishes in 
Wexford, against the Tithe system. The 
Honourable Member expressed himself 
adverse to inflicting any injustice by the 
sudden privation of tithes from persons 
who had performed any duties for them ; 
but he objected to the whole system, as 
unjust upon principle, and excessively 
tyrannical in its operation.—Mr. Shaw 
thought that the system should undergo 
some alteration; but whilst it remained 
the law of the land, it ought to be up- 
held.—Sir R. Peel thought that if his 
Majesty’s Government were prepared 
with a plan for a provision for the Clergy 
different from that which the tithes pro- 
duced, it behoved them to bring it for- 
ward without delay. 

After some conversation, Mr. Stanley 
stated that remedial measures were con- 
templated by Government, as well as 
others to support the law, should they be 
considered requisite—-that it would be 
their object fully to sustain the Protest- 
ant Church of Ireland—but that the ten- 
dency and effect of their measures would, 
at the same time, undoubtedly be the 
“* extinction” of tithes in that country. 
This communication, after the House 
had somewhat recovered from the sur- 
prise occasioned by the suddenness and 
explicitness of the declaration, was re- 
ceived with immense cheering. 

The Official Papers on the CHoLERA 
Moreus, which bad been previously 
moved for, having been presented, Mr. 
Croker asked whether it was true that 
the first death at Rotherhithe had been 
that of a man who had caught the dis- 
ease by unloading a vessel that had 
arrived from Sunderland? — Mr. P. 
Thompson said that such was the truth. 
—Mr. Croker considered this to be the 
strongest and most curious fact that had 
yet occurred. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
applied for a Bill to increase the powers 
of the Privy Council, and for adopting 
such measures as might be calculated to 
check the progress of the CHOLERA Mor- 
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Bus in this country as much as possible. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman said, he 
hoped the House would dispense with the 
ordinary forms in order to expedite its 
passing. The first provision of the Bill 
empowered the Privy Council to make 
orders for the prevention of contagion, 
for the relief of the sick, and for the 
burying of thedead. The next provision 
of the Bill declared, that every person 
violating the orders of the Council for 
the preservation of the public health, 
should be fined from 1/7. to 54. The next 
provision of the Bill related to the ex- 
pense of carrying the orders into effect ; 
and he proposed that in England the ex- 
pense should be paid in the first instance 
out of the puor-rates of the several pa- 
rishes, and that the sums expended 
should ultimately be repaid out of the 
county rates.—Sir R. Peel said, as the 
expense might from peculiar circum- 
stances be as great in Rutland, for in- 
stance, as in Yorkshire, he reeommended 
the noble Lord at once to simplify bis 
plan by defraying the whole expense out 
of the national funds, which would also 
prevent the necessity of separate bills for 
Scotland and Ireland. — The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said, the ground of ob- 
jection taken by the Government to the 
defraying the expenses out of the public 
funds was, that there would be no check 
on such an expenditure, and that it 
would lead, therefore, to great extrava- 
gance. In reply to a question from Col. 
Trench, Mr. P. Thompson said, a piece of 
ground had already been purchased for 
a burial place for those who died of cho- 
lera.—Sir R. H. Inglis expressed strong 
apprehension that the disease might be 
of long continuance in this country ; it 
had ravaged India for fourteen years ; 
and, therefore, he should much more 
readily support a permanent measure 
than any temporary expedient, however 
promising. After some further discus- 
sion the Bill was brought in, and read 
a first and second time. 

Sir J. Graham brought forward a Bill 
for consolidating the civil branches of 
the Navy and VictuaLiinc Depart- 
ments under one head—the Board of 
Admiralty. He proposed to divide the 
Admiralty department into five great 
branches: 1. The Surveyor-General of 
the Navy; 2. The Accountant-General ; 
3. The Store-keeper General; 4. The 
Superintendent of the Victualling de- 
partment; and 5. The Head of the Me- 
dical department. The adoption of this 
plan, he said, would simplify the admi- 
nistration of naval affairs, and would 
have the effect of producing a great sav- 
ing, as it would reduce 5 Commissioners 
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6,0002., 3 Secretaries 2,600/., 29 superior 
officers 10,280/., 6 inferior officers 1 ,4102, 
and 54 clerks 11,9502. The Bill was 
brought in and read a first time. 

Feb. 15. On the motion of Lord 4- 
tharp, the House went into a Committee 
on the Bill for increasing the power of 
the Privy Council to employ means for 
the prevention of the CHoLera Morsus, 
His Lordship said, that he was willing 
to omit that part of the clause which 
would throw the ultimate expense upon 
the county rates ; and that power should 
be granted to the Privy Council to reim- 
burse parishes that were greatly dis- 
tressed, when they had been at an ex- 
penditure for the preservation of the 
public bealth.—Sir J. Malcolm said, that 
he had had great experience of the Cho- 
lera Morbus in India, and had no doubt 
of its being locally infectious. Such 
corps as had the misfortune to pass the 
infected lines, inevitably lost forty or 
fifty men by the disease, while not one 
individual in any of the other corps had 
suffered from it. He bad uniformly ob- 
served, that the assembling together of 
crowds of people materially contributed 
to its progress, and predisposed the cun- 
stitution to receive it. His policy, there- 
fore, had been, as much as possible, to 
prevent bodies of people from coming 
together, and he bad interdicted all fairs 
and such gatherings as were found, by 
experience, to conduce to its extension. 
The disease now amongst us, he believed, 
did not correspond, in every particular 
point, with the cholera of the East ; but 
it was to be feared that it possessed but 
tuo many features in common with that 
pestilence. After some discussion, the 
clauses were agreed to, and the report 
was received. 

Inthe Committee onthe Rerorm BILL, 
clauses 62 to 67, after some discussion, 
were agreed to. The consideration of 
clauses 68 and 69 was postponed. 

The CHoLerA Morsus PREVENTION 
BILL was read a third time and passed. 

The Lord Advocate obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to increase the powers of 
the Privy Council with regard to Scot- 
land, for the prevention of CHOLERA 
Morsus, and other contagious diseases. 
—The Bill was read a first and second 
time, and ordered to be committed the 


next day. 
—_@— 


House or Lorps, Feb. 16. 

On the motion of the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, the CHOLERA PREVENTION 
Bill was read a first time. His Lordship 
gave notice, that he should next day 
move the suspension of the standing 
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orders, that the Bill might be passed 
through the several stages. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne then pre- 
sented the report of the Irish TITHE 
Comittee, from which it appeared that 
the whole amount of arrears of Tithes in 
Ireland was #4,000/. The Committee 
suggested that the Treasury should issue 
a sum equal to that amount to the clergy: 
and that the Attorney-general should 
be autborized tu sue for the arrears due 
up to the end of the last year. They, 
however, concluded with recommending 
a change in vhe system, both as regards 
ecclesiastical and lay impropriators. 





In the House oF Commons, the same 
day, Lord J. Russell obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill, to mark the boundaries 
of the Boroucus of England, pursuant 
to a clause in the Reform Bill, and also 
to regulate the division of counties. 

The House having resolved into a 
Committee on the Reform Bill, the 69:h 
clause was agreed to, an amendment 
having been made to it, to the effect that 
the expense of hustings for a county be 
not more than 402, and for any district or 
borough, not more than 254. Clauses 
70, 71, 72, 73, and 74, were then agreed 
to. Clauses 75, 76, 77, imposing penal- 
ties on disqualified persons, &e. were 
withdrawn, as unvecessary. Clauses 78, 
79, and 80 were then agreed to. 

The House went into Committee on 
the Scotch CHoLeRA Prevention Bill, 
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when the report was received, and the 
Bill ordered to be read a third time the 
next day. 


—_e—— 
House cr Lorps, Feb. 17. 

On the motion of the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, the CHOLERA PREVENTION 
BiLL was read a second time and com- 
mitted. On the report being brought up, 
the Bishop of London proposed a verbal 
amendment, to the effect that the Cho- 
lera should be termed a visitation of 
Almighty God, which was agreed to, 
and the Bill read a third time, and 
passed, 





In the House oF Commons, the same 
day, the Scottish CHOLERA BILL was 
read a third time, and passed. 

After considerable conversation rela- 
tive to the Portuguese expedition, the 
House went into a Committee of Sup- 
PLY, when Sir John Cam Holhouse 
Leought forward the Army Estimates, 
the discussion on which occupied the 
remaincer of the evening. The several 
items were canvassed, but ultimately 
agreed to. 


“eb. 20. After a long conversation on 
the justness of Lieut. Drummond's prin- 
ciples of calculation, as to the compara- 
tive magnitude of the boreughs con- 
tained in schedules A and B, the dis- 
franchisement of fifty-two out of the 
fifty-six boroughs in schedule A, was 
agreed (to, 


— won 


FOREIGN 


FRANCE, 

A vague and ill-digested plot, originating 
among the Carlists and violent republicans, 
was lately discovered. On the 2nd of Feb. 
a ball was given by the King at the Tuileries, 
which was the period fixed upon for making 
an attack on his Majesty, his family, and 
ministers at the palace. The conspirators 
appeared in arms in various parts of the 
city, for the purpose of affording assistance, 
should the attempts of the ruffiens within 
the Royal Guest Chamber have proved suc- 
cessful. The chiefs had fixed their head- 
quarters to a public coffee-house, where they 
made no secret of their designs, and were 
denounced by the landlord to the police, 
and by the latter, though not without the 
loss of one of their party, apprehended, and 
conveyed to prison. “The companions of 
these men in other quarters, 4,000 of 
whom had assembled in the Place de la 
Bastile, also offered open resistance, but 
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were, without difficulty, overpowered, and 
secured ; the number of persons taken into 
custody was estimated at from 250 to 300. 
Among the prisoners were several persons 
of character, and some ex-employés of the 
government. This insane attempt.at coun- 
ter-revelution does not appear to have had, 
at any moment, the least chance of suc- 
ceeding. 
PORTUGAL, 

The expedition of Don Pedro lately sailed 
from Bellisle to Terceira; two frigates, 
three corvettes, eight brigs, two bombs, 
and two steam-boats, are his fleet, 172 guns 
their arms, and manned by 1,100 sailors, 
commanded by Admiral Sartorius. 3,109 
soldiers of all arms fill the transj.orts. Pedra 
commands in chief, He issued a manifesto, 
dated on board the frigate Raynha de Por- 
tugal, Feb. 2, in which he denounces the 
usurpation of Miguel, and with great skill 


justifies his present crusade. He also details 
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the objects which he himself has in view in 
joining the expedition, and announces that 
should his arms be blessed with success, 
and his daughter’s authority restored, he 
intends to convoke the Cortes of the king- 
dom, and to issue a general amnesty for the 
tréasons committed under the usurper. 


ITALY. 

Some partial conflicts have taken place 
between the pontifical troops and the insur- 
gents of the Papal States. The former have 
beaten the insurgents at Faenza; and ina 
revolt at Forli on the 21st ult., eighty-two 
persons were wounded and forty-four killed, 
by the Papal troops. Three priests, several 
women and children, were among the slain. 
Similar excesses have taken place at Casena ; 
and many noblemen have fallen. The Aus- 
trians and French have entered Romagna to 
support the pontificals. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Russia has deemed it ex- 
pedient to comply with the demands of his 
Nobility for an extension of their political 
privileges. A Ukase has appeared, in which, 
after reciting that the corporations of the 
Nobility form the governments of Russia, 
and assemble, not only to deliberate on their 
own affairs, but to choose from among their 
own body the most worthy functionaries for 
the several branches of justice and adminis- 
tration, they are henceforth empowered to 
elect not only to all administrative and judi- 
cial offices, but to those of grand marshals 
of the government. 

GREECE. 

This distracted country is again the seat 

of civil discord and bloodshed. The con- 
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tending parties at Argos, where the National 
Assembly was to be held, came to blows, 
and about a hundred persons lost their lives. 
The Roumeliots were twice beaten by the 
Government troops and cavalry; but on a 
third attack, it is said they routed them, and 
forced them to take refuge at Nauplia. 


WEST INDIES. 


Insurrection in Jamaica.—By despatches 
from the Governor of Jamaica, intelligence 
has been received of a partial insurrection of 
the slaves, principally those of St. James’s, 
Portland, and Trelawney parishes. Shortly 
after the 20th of December, the slaves on 
several estates refused to-go to their work, and 
large bodies of them met together, and set 
fire to many plantation buildings. On the 
30th of December martial law was pro- 
claimed, the several corps of militia were 
called out, and Sir W. Cotton, the com 
mander of the forces, proceeded with 300 
or 400 troops of the line to Montego Bay, 
accompanied by Commodore Farquhar, in 
his Majesty’s ship Blanche. The arrival of 
Sir Willoughby Cotton seems to have had 
an immediate effect in suppressing the in- 
surrection. ‘Two negroes were executed 
under sentence of a court martial, 

The destruction of the half of St. Tho- 
mas’s by fire, took place on the 31st of De- 
cember. In that part of the town called the 
Garden, about 600 or 700 houses were 
burot. The loss of property in buildings, 
&e., has been estimated at from two to 
three millions of dollars. ‘There was only 
one death by accident. The flames were 
visible at a distance of forty -two miles. 


—_@— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


SHERIFFS ror 1832. 


Bedfords.—A. E. Gregory, Biggleswade, esq. 
Berks.—T.M. Goodlake, Wadley House, esq. 
Bucks.—C. S. Ricketts, DortonHouse, esq, 
Camb. & Hunt.—Thos. Page, Ely, esq. 
Cheshire —J. H. Leche, Carden, esq. 
Cumberland.— H. Howard, CorbyCastle,esq. 
Cornwall.—Edw. Archer, Trelaske, esq. 
Derlbysh.—Sam. Shore, Norton, esq. 
Devon.—J.M.Woolcombe, Ashbury, esq. 
Dorset.—Sir E. B. Baker, Ranston, Bart. 
Esser.—J. T. Selwyn, Down Hall, esq. 
Glouces.— Robt. Canning, Hartpury, esq. 
Heref,—Johnu Freeman, Gaines, esq. 
Herts.—R. P. Ward, Gilstone Park, esq. 
Kent.—Geo. Douglas, Chilston Park, esq. 
Lanc,—C.R. Marton, Capernway Hall, esq. 
Leic.—E, B. Hartopp, Little Dalby, esq. 
Linc.—Wm. Hutton, Gateburton, esq. 
Monmouth.—Sir M. Wood, Rumuey, Bart. 
Norfolk.—W. L. W. Chute, South Picken- 


ham, esq. 


Northampton.—W.W. Hore, Rushton, esq. 

Northuml.—H. J. W. Collingwood, Lilburn 
Tower, esq. 

Nottingh.—H. Machin, Gateford Hill, esq. 

Oxf.—M. H. Blouut, Maple Durham, esq. 

Rutland.—W.Gilford, North Luffenham,esq. 

Shropsh.—Wm. Oakeley, Oakeley, esq. 

Somerset.—Sir H. Strachey, Sutton Court, 
Bart. 

Staffordsh.—Sir T. F. F. Boughey, Aqualate 
Park, Bart. 

Southamptonsh.—Sir W. Heathcote, Hurs- 
ley, Bart. 

Suffolk.—J. B. Smyth, Stoke Hall, Ips- 
wich, esq. 

Surrey.—Miles Stringer, Effingham, esq. 

Sussex.—A. Donovan, Framfield Park, esq. 

Warwickshire —E. M. W. Greswolde, Mal- 
vern Hall, esq. 

Wilts. —Sir E. Antrobus, of Amesbury, Bt. 

Worcestersh.—J. J. Martin, Ham Court, esq. 

Yorkshire.—R. York, ff Wighill Park, esq. 

; 
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NORTH WALES. 
Montgomeryshire.—Sir Chas. Thos. Jones, 
of Broadway, Kut. 
Carnarvonsh.—J. Rowlands, Plas-tirion,esq. 
Anglesey.—Sir J.Williams, Bodelwyddan, Bt. 
Merionethshire—W. Turner, Croesor, esq. 
Flints‘ire.—Sir Joho Hammer, of Bettis- 
field Park, bart. 

Denbighshire —Edw. Lloyd, of Cefn, esq. 
SOUTH WALES. 
Breconsh.—J. P. G. Holford, Buckland, esq. 
Cardiganshire. — Henry Lewis Edwardes 

Gwynne, of Lanlery, esq. 
Carmarthenshire. — John Lava‘lin Puxley, 

of Lletherlleestry, esq. 
Glamorgansh.—F. ¥redricks, Duffryn, esq. 
Pembrokeshire.—David Davies, of Caerna- 

chernwen, esq. 
Radnorsh.—T. Evans, Liwynbarriedd, esq. 





The state of trade during the past year 
has been of much more favourable charac- 
ter than might have heen expected. It 
would appear that the total value of the ex- 
ports of British manufactures and produce 
taken at the official rates of valuation, is 
61,140,000/.; while,in the preceding year the 
value of the exports was 56,200,000/.; and 
1829 but 52,797,000/. As regards the 
import trade during the last year, the va- 
lue of goods imported is calculated at 
46,245,000/.; while, in 1830, the value of 
the imports was 43,980,000/. In the ex- 
portations of foreign and colonial merchan- 
dise from this country, there has been a fall- 
ing off from 10,600,000/. in 1830, to 
8,550,000/, in the last year. 

At Bristol a Court Martial has been sit- 
ting on Captain Warrington, of the 3d Dra- 
goon Guards, to try him on various charges ; 
among others,—that he refused to order out 
his troop, when informed by a citizen that 
the rioters were about to fire the Custom- 
house of Bristol, and did not communicate 
the information to Colonel Brereton; that 
he did not send to Colonel Brereton a let- 
ter, written by the Mayor, directing him to 
use vigorous methods in putting down the 
riots; that he did not go with his troop to’ 
the city gaol when attacked, and that he 
was altogether absent when the Bishop’s 
Palace was attacked; that he permitted 
Cornet Kelson, who had seen not more than 
sixteen months’ service, to go out in com- 
mand of a detachment, aud did not accom- 
pany him. Ou these various charges he was 
found guilty, and sentenced to be cashiered, 
but his Majesty, iu consequence of the re- 
commendation of the court, has allowed him 
to sell his commission. 

The Cholera.—According to official an- 
nouncements of the Medical Board, the 
Cholera has made its appearance in London; 
but from its slow progress, and the paucity 
of cases, considerable doubts have arisen as 
to its being the real Asiatic Cholera, which 
has been so formidable on the Continent. 
On the 13th of Feb. a public announcement 
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was issued from the Council Office, White 

hall, containing the following statement :— 
‘6 Ten cases of a highly suspicious nature 
have been reported to the Central Board of 
Health within the last two days; three of 
these cases are already dead, and two others 
are reported desperate. Three of the cases 
occu:ted at Rotherhithe, one a coal dredger, 
one a ship’s scraper, and one a sailor out of 
employ.” At 10 o’clock the next day another 
official announcement intimated that the total 
number of cases at Rotherhithe, Limehouse, 
and Southwark, were 14,and deaths, 7. Under 
these circumstances the most active precau- 
tionary measures to check the progress of 
the disease were undertaken by Government 
and the different parochial authorities. A 
Bill was immediately brought into Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of giving extensive 
powers to the Privy Council, to reward or 
punish, to order and enforce, to furnish 
funds, and to raise public works. The 
Bishop of London forbade clergymen from 
allowing the bodies of persons dying of 
cholera to be brought into any church 
during the funeral service. The Sarrey Dis- 
pensary gave orders to the medical officers 
to attend all applications without letters of 
recommendation. The Board of Admiralty 
placed an hospital ship at the disposal of the 
Central Board, fitted up for the reception of 
seamen, off Limehouse; and the Lords of 
the Council forbade the Custom-house to 
issue clean bills of health to vessels leaving 
the Thames; and an eminent physician, or 
surgeon, or both, were appointed by the 
Board of Health to each district of the me- 
tropolis.—On Saturday, the 25th of Feb. 
the state of the disease stood thus: New 
cases 15; total, from commencement of 
disease 70, deaths 48. 

Fel. 6.—This day a proclamation was is- 
sued for a General Fast, to take place in 
England and Ireland on the 21st of March, 
and in Scotland on the 22nd. 


—_@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Kine’s THeatre. 

Feb. 4. This theatre opened for the sea- 
son with the opera of L’Esule di Roma, one 
of the early productions of Donizetti, and 
performed for the first time in this country. 
‘The music was occasionally very splendid ; 
but on the whole the piece was tedious and 
wearisome, though announced for repetition 
amidst partial applause. 

The ballet which followed was entitled 
Une Heure & Naples,—the music by Costa. 
It was a pleasing characteristic production, 





Drury Lane. 

Jan. 11. A new musical entertainment, 
called My Own Lover, said to be the pro- 
duction of Mr. Rodwell, was performed 
The plot is Spanish, and the scene appears 
to be laid in Salamanca. The piece was but 
indifferently received. 

Jan, 25. A domestic drama, entit'ed the 
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Rent Day, by Mr. Jerrold, was produced. 
The story is founded on Wilkie’s admirable 
pictures of the same name, and was through- 
out replete with interest and feeling. It 
was announced for repetition amidst general 
applause. 

Feb.14. A farce from the pen of Mr. 
Kenney, entitled Self-Tormentor, was pro- 


(Keb. 


sustained by Farren, Harkey, and Mrs, 


Orger. 





Covent GarbDeEN. 

Jan. 18. The tragedy, or melodrama, 
of Catherine of Cleves, was brought for- 
ward Jtisatranslation by Lord Leveson 
Gower from a French play by Dumas, called 


duced. It was full of humour, and well re- ‘* Heori ‘Treis.”” It was tolerably well re- 
evived,—the priveipal characters being wet ceived. 
—@— 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Jan. 2, Edward Muore, esq. to be a 
Gentleman of the Privy chamber. 

Jan.9. H.E. Austen, of Shalford-house, 
esq. to be a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber. 

Jan. 26. Knighted : Gen. Josiah Cham- 
pagné, Col. 17th foot, Mil. G.C.H. 

Dr. H. Grattan Douglass, M.D. to be 
Physician Extraordinary to the King. 

Jan. 27. Coldstream regt. Foot Guards : 
Lieut. and Capt. R. Bowen, to be Capt. and 
Lieut -Col. 

Feb. 1. Sir Joho Cam Hobhouse, Bart. 
to be Secretary at War. 

H. J. Selfe Page, Gent. Student at Law, 
to take the surname of Selfe, in lieu of Page. 

Feb. 3. Coldstream Guards—Lieut.-Col. 
John Godfrey Peters, to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Cal. 

Lieut.-Col. Hamilton Tovey, of Great 
Stanmore, to take the surname and arms of 
Tennent only. 

Feb. 6. 3d Foot—Lieut.-Gen. Kenneth 
Alex. Lord Howard of Effimgham, to be 
Col. 70th Foot—Lieut.-Gen. Gage John 
Hall, 99th Foot, to be Col. 99th Foot — 
Major-Geu. Sir Thos. Reynell, Bart. to be 
Col. Garrisons—Brevet Lieut -Col. Jas. 
Grant, to be Governor of Scarborough 
Castle. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Cam Hob- 
house, Bart., and the Right Hon. Chas. 
Teanyson, to be of the Privy Council. 

Knighted: Lieut.-Gen. Chas. Bulkeley 
Egertoa, K.C.H. 

Feb. 8. Thos. Francis Kennedy, esq. to 
be Clerk of the Ordnance. 

Feb.10. 6th Light Dragoons—Brevet 
€ol. FT. W. Brotherton, to be Lieut.-Col. 
—Coldstream Guards—Capt. W. H. Corn- 
wall, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 

Fel. 13. Right Hoo. Adm. James Lord 
de Saumarez, to be Gen. of the Royal Ma- 
rine Forces. 

‘Phos. Field Savory, of Sussex-place, Re~ 
gent's-park, esq. to be a Gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber. 

‘eb. 15. Rt. Hon. Edw. Vise. Exmouth, 
to be Vice-Admiral of the United Kingdom. 

Feb.17. 2d Life Guards—Brevet Major 
G. A. Reid, to be Major and Lieut.-Col. 
—ith Foot—Liewt.-Col. M. Creagh, to 
be Lieut.-Col. 











Feb. 18. W. Russell, of York-place, 
Portman-square, esq. M.D. to be a Baronet 
of the United Kingdom. 

Feb. 20. Admirals John Tremayne Rodd, 
esq. C.B. and Hon. Bladen Thos. Capel, 
C.B. to be K.C.B.; Gen. Sir J. Fraser, to 
be a Grand Cross of the Guelphie Order. 

Feb. 24. 4th Foot—Major J. K. Mac- 
kenzie, to be Lieut.-Col. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Dunwich—Rt. Hon. Vise. Lowther. 
Ennis —Major Gen. Sir A. Fitzgerald. 
Tewkesbury—Chas- Hanbury Tracy, esq. 
Westminster—Rt. Hon. Sir John Cam Hob- 


house. 





Civit PrererMenNtTs. 
J. T. Coleridge, esq. Serjeant at Law, to he 
Recorder of Exeter. 
Rev. J. Manley, to be Master of the Free 
Grammar School at Crediton. 





Eccvestasticat PrererMENTS. 

Rev. G. Bland, Preb. in Chichester Cath. 

Rev. T. Bromfield, Preb. ia Liclfield Cath. 

Rev. W. King, Preb. in Rochester Cath. 

Rev. E. L. Sutton, Preb. in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Rev. J. Beigstuck, Barton R. co. Pembroke. 

Rev. W. E. Chapman, Somerby R. co. Lin- 
coln. 

Rev. F. Close, Hatford R. eo. Berks. 

Rev. E. Cookson, Cherry Willingham R. 
co. Lincoln. 

Rev. T. Edwards, Aldford R. eo. Chester. 

Rev. W. Fraser, N. Waltham R. Hants. 

Rev. H. Harvey, St. Augu-tine V. Glou- 
cester. 

Rev. T. Jarrett, Trunch R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. B. Pouldev, Filton R. co. Glouc. 

Rev. T. S:aniforth, Bolton R co. York. 

Rev. S. B. Turner, Linstead Parva P. C. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Vyvyan, St. Mary’s P. C. Penzance, 
Cornwall. 

Rev. T. H. Walker, Bickleigh V. Devon. 

Rev. W. L. Weddall, Chillesford R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. White, Fairfield P. C. kent. 

Rev. J. Wing, Thornhaugh R. co. North- 
ampton. 

Rev. W. Wing, Sibson-cum-Stebbingtos 
R. Hants. 











we — 
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BIRTHS. 


Jan. 21. At Eckington Vicarage, Wor- 
cestershire, the wife of the Rev. F. D. Gilby, 
a son, 23. The wife of the Rev. G. P. 
Richards, Rector of Sampford Courtenay, 
a son. 25. At Totton, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Phipps, ‘a dau 26 In 
Eaton-place, the Countess of Denbigh, a 
son. 27. At Long Stowe Hall, Cam- 
hridgeshire, the Lady Jane Pym,a son. 
29. At Rookwvod, the Right Hon. Lady 
Cha. Churchill, a dau 31. At Twicken- 
ham, the wife of the Rev. F. Demainbray, 
a dau. 

Lately. At East End, Lymington, the 
wife of Capt. T. E. Symonds, R.N., a son. 
—At Woodville, near Lucan, the wife of 
Major-Gen. Sir H. S. Scott, K.C.B., a dau. 
At Black-Rock, the wife of Capt. 
Hulme, royal eng., a son, 

Fel. 1. The wife of Fred. Gunning, esq., 
barrister-at-law, a son. 3. At Delamore, 
the seat of her father, near Ivy-bridge, De- 
von, the wife of W. Mackworth Praed, esq , 
barrister-at-law, a dau. 6. At Teffont 
Evias Rectory, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. 
S. B. Ward, adau At Ryde, W. Hughes 
Hughes, esq. barrister-at-law, M.P. for 
Oxford, and Ald of London, a dau. 
The wife of the Rev. Dr. Buckland, Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, a dau. At 
Bath, the wife of the Rev. Sir Geo. Bis- 
shopp, bart., a son. 7. At Whitehall, 
the wife of Dr. ‘Taylor, a son. 9. At 
Teddington, Middlesex, the wife of the Rev. 
'T. W. Carr, adau. At Mattingley Lodge, 
Hants, the wife of Major R. H. Sneyst, a 
sun 10. In Portland-place, the wife of 
Sir W. Curtis, bart., a dau. 13. At 
Bathwick-hill, Somerset, the wife of Cha. 
Penruddocke, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 
At Earl’s-Crome-court, the Hon. Mrs. 
W. Coventry, a dau 14. At the Rec- 
tory, Witney, Mrs. H. Gregory, a dau. 
At Leamington, the wife of Sir C. E. Car- 
rington, of Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks, a 
dau. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 10. At St. James‘s, Gibbs Crawfurd 
Antrobus, esq., of Eaton Hall, Cheshire, 
M.P., to Charlotte, second dau of Lady 
Charlotte Crofton, and sister to the present 
Lord Crofton. 12. Major Justinian Nutt, 
Bombay Eng. to Celia, fifth dau. of Whaley 
Armitage, esq , of Moraston, Herefordshire. 
19. At Awliscombe, Major Prideaux, 
son of the late Sir John Wilmot Prideaux, 
bart., of Netherton, Devon, to Frances, dau. 
of the Rev. W. E. Fitzthomas, Awliscombe. 
— At Clapham,F’. Stainforth, esq., nephew 
of Sir Thos. Baring, bart., to Eliza, eld. dau. 
of Jobn Thornton, esq., and grand-dau. of 
Sam. Thoraton, esq., fermerly M.P. for Hull. 
——At Mary-le-bone church, Vise. Tournor, 
eld. sun of the Earl of Winterton, to Maria, 
third dau. of Sir Peter Pole, bart.; and at 
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the same time, Tho. Eaton Swettenham, esq , 
to Wilhelmina, his second dau——21. At 
Bathwich, the Rev. S. W. Dowell, Vicar of 
Shorwell, Isle of Wight, to Julia, third dau. 
of Thos. Beasley, esq., of Seafield, near Dub- 
lin, 23. At St. Ann’s, Dublin, Lieut.- 
Col. Seymour Blane, son of Sir Gilbert 
Blane, bart. to Eliza, eldest dau. of John 
Armit, esq., of Kildare-street. 24. Wm. 
Farrer, esq , Ald. of Ripon, to Eliza, only 
dau. of late Thos Hayledine, esq , of Newark. 
25. At Rickmansworth, the Rev. J. J. 
Cory, Vicar of Orton-on-the-Hill, Leicester- 
shire, to Miss Daubiney. 26. At Hors- 
ley, Glouc., the Rev. S. Lloyd, to Eliza, 
fourth dau. of Vice Adm. Young At 
Mary-le-bone-ehurch, the Rev. E. Walford, 
Rector of Dallingho, in Suffolk, to Hen- 
rietta Hall, third dau. of J. Colvin, esq., of 
Manchester-street, Manchester-square.—— 
27. At Bangor, C. H. Evans, esq , of Hen- 
blas, Anglesey, to Henrietta, dau. of the 
Very Rev. J. Warren, Dean of Bangor.—— 
31. At Sherborne, the Rev. A. Foster, Vicar 
of Mudford, to Marianne, only dau. of the 
late Mr. Jas. Cruttwell, proprietor of the 
Sherborne Journal. 

Lately. At Trinity church, Mary-le-bone, 
C. Woodcock, esq., of Park-crescent, Port- 
land-place, to the Hon. Louisa Lady Edmon- 
stove, dau. of Beaumont late Lord Hotham. 
——The Hon. St. John Butler, second 
son of Lord Dunboyne, to Anna Maria, 
relict of J. Fitz.-Patrick, of Spidale, Galway. 

Feb. 1. At Salisbury, the Rev. F, Evaus, 
to Anna Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. John 
Bowle.———2. At Dover, J. T. Maule, esq., 
of Madras, to Ellen, second dau. of J. Ward, 
esq., collector of the customs. 7. At 
Wrethlington, Somersetshire, the Rev. F, 
Folliott, of Husbands Bosworth, Leicester- 
shire, to Fanny Maria, only surviving dau, 
of W. Raymond, esq., late of Cockerham 
House, Devonshire. ——At Appleton, Berks, 
Mr. J. H. Parker, of Oxford, to Frances, 
Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Hoskins, 
8. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Mr. Thos. Smith, of 55, Parliament-street, 
to Lydia, dau. of the late G. Mayze, esq, 
of Meldreth, Cambridgeshire. 9. At St. 
Martin's, Sir Culling Eardley Smith, bart., 
to Isabella, dau. of the late Thos. W. Carr, 
esq., of Frognal, Hampstead. At Os- 
westry, Sir Baldwin Leighton, of Loton 
Park, Salop, bart., to Mary, dau. of T. N. 
Parker, of Sweeney Hall. Lieut.-Col. 
H. W. Barton, eldest son of the late Gen. 
Barton, of Waterfuot, co. Ferman. to Mar 
Caroline, eldest dau. of R. Johnston, 
esq., of Kinlough House, co. Leitrim. 
At Paris, the Rev. James Temple Mansel, 
Minister of the English Chapel at St. 
Servan’s, to Mable, second dau. of Michael 
Burke, esq. of Ballydryan, co. Galway,——— 
At Mary-le-bone Church, William, son of 
John Crichton, Esq. of Upper Gower-street, 
to Anne, dau. of T. Clutterbuck, Esq., of 
Nottingham-pl. and Bushey-house, Herts, 
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Lorpb KInNGSALE. 

Jan. 25. At Kinsale, co. Cork,”:aged 
58, the Right Hon. and Rev. Thomas de 
Courcy, twenty-seventh Lord Kingsale, 
Baron Courcy of Courcy, and Baron of 
Ringrone, co. Cork, Premier Baron of 
Ireland (1181). 

His Lordship was born Jan. 10, 1774, 
the second, but eldest surviving son of 
Jobn, the twenty-sixth Lord, by Susan, 
dau. of Conway Blennerhasset, Esq., and 
succeeded to the title, May 24, 1822. 
He was bred to the church, in which he 
held some family preferment. Having 
died unmarried, bis ancient title devolves 
on his nephew, Jobn-Stapleton, eldest 
son of the Hon. Micbael ce Courcy, Capt. 
R. N., who died in 1813. 

The Barony of Kingsale is the Premier 
existent Barony ot Ireland ; but the Ba- 
rony of Athenry, now in abeyance, takes 
precedence by an old adjudication. 

The unique privilege enjoyed by this 
truly ancient family, of wearing the hat 
in the royal presence, is well known, 
having been granted by King Juhn to 
their remote ancestor, John de Courcy, 
Earl of Ulster. The late Peer, a noble- 
man of retired and somewhat eccentric 
habits, never asserted the privilege ; but 
it was exercised by his father, Baron 
John, at acourt held in Dublin Castle, 
during the visit of George IV. in 1821; 
and by his grandfather, the twenty-fifth 
Barun, in 1762, on being presented to 
George III. 

The town from whence this noble 
family derives its title, has been long 
written Kinsale, but the Peers of this 
race retain the still more ancient mode 
of spelling, viz. Kingsale ; of the same 
kind in England. are several instances, — 
the title of Arlington from Harlington, 
Pomfret from Pontefract, Clarence from 
Clare, Burlington from Bridlington, &c. 


Lorp Norwoop Ann Norsury. 

Jan. 29. At Farrali’s Hotel, Dublin, 
the Right Hon. Daniel Toler, Baron 
Norwood, of Knockalton, co, Tipperary 
(1797), and Baron Norbury, of Ballyo- 
renode, in the same county (1800). 

His Lordship was the elder son of the 
Jate John, Earl of Norbury, and Grace, 
daughter of Hector Graham, Esq. He 
succeeded to the Barony of Norwood, 
July 27, 1822, on the death of his mother, 
who was created a Peeress, whilst ber 
husband was solicitor-general in lreland, 
in 1797; and to that of Norbury on the 
Qlst of last July, on the decease of his 


father, the late celebrated Lord Chief 
Justice, a memoir of whom was given 
in our last volume, part ii. p. 368, 

Lord Norwood’s death was sudden, 
and proceeded frum dropsy in the chest. 
His habits were eccentric, although in- 
offensive; and, in consequence of his 
mental imbecility, his father, en being 
raised to an Earldom, passing bim over, 
obtained a remainder to his younger son, 
Hector-Jobn, the present Earl. To effect 
this remainder three extinctions of Irish 
peerages were requisite, as the Earldom 
was in this instance not merely a step 
in rank, but constituted a new and se- 
parate dignity. As this took place only 
in 1827, and both Peerages have now 
united in the younger son, the Crown, 
in gratifying this wish of the old Chief 
Justice, (which he is reported to have 
made a stipulation of his retirement from 
the Bench,) may be said to have entirely 
thrown away the right of creating an Irish 
Peer; forthe Royal prerogative is, by the 
present demise, not benefited even to the 
extent of one extinction ; and that not- 
withstanding two peerages which existed 
at the Union, the Barony of Norwood, 
(1797), and that of Norbury (1800), 
and a third created since the Union, 
the Earldom of Norbury, 1827,) have 
now all cualesced in one individual. 


Vice-ApM. Lorp H. Pautet. 

Jan. 28. At his residence, Westbill 
lodge, Tichfield, aged 57, the Right 
Hon. Lord Henry Paulet, the senior 
Vice Admiral, and K.C.B.; brother to 
the Marquis of Winchester, and the 
Marchioness dowager of Clanricarde, 
and brother-in-law to the late Vice- 
Adm. Sir Joseph Sydney Yorke, K.C.B. 

The first notice we find of Lord Henry 
Paulet is as Commander of the Nanti- 
lus sloop, which formed part of the 
squadron under Vice-Adm. Laforey, at 
the capture of the island of Tobago, 
April 15, 1793. He was promoted to 
the rank of Post Captain, Jan. 9, 1794, 
and the same year commanded the Ven- 
geanee 74, bearing the broad pendant 
of Commodore C, Thompson, at tie 
reduction of Martinique. 

He afterwards commanded the Astrea 
of 32 guns, and 212 men, stationed in 
the Channel, with which he captured 
April 10, 1795, after an hour’s close 
action, la Gloire of 42 guns and 275 
men. He was soon after removed into 
the Thlaia 36, attached to Lord Brid- 
port’s fleet, with which he was present 
in the action off Orient June 23 the 
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same year. She subsequently remained 
on Channel service until Jan. 1797, 
when she accompanied the squadron 
under Rear-Adm. Parker, sent to rein- 
force Sir John Jervis, with whom a 
junction was happily effected just eight 
days before the memorable bate off 
Cape St. Vincent. 

Lord Henry was subs+quently em- 
ployed on the Mediterranean station, 
where he captured |’Espoir corvette of 
16 guns, and several French and Spa- 
nish privateers; and baving been af- 
terwards appointed to the Defence 74, 
served successively with the Channel 
fleer, in the Baltic, and on the coast of 
Spain, until the peace of 1801. 

On the renewal of the war, his Lord- 
ship obtained the command of the Ter- 
rible 74, employed in the blockade of 
the enemy's posts. At the general pro- 
motion, Aug. 1, 1811, he was nomina- 
ted a Colonel of Royal Marines; aud in 
1812 a Rear-Admiral. 

In the spring of 1813 he was called 
upon to take a seat at the Admiralty, 
which he resigned from ill-health in 
1816. He was nominated a Kuight 
Commander of the Bath at the exten- 
sion of the order, Jan. 2, 1815; and 
promoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral 
in 1819. 

Lord Henry Paulet married, Oct. 26, 
1813, Anna-Maria, youngest daughter 
of Edward Ravenscroft, of Portland- 
place, esq., by whom he had two sons and 
three daughters: 1. Henry-Charles: 2. 
Anna-Maria: 3. FrancissEmma, who is 
deceased ; 4. Urania; and 5. Edward. 

His Lordship’s remains were interred 
at Amport-park, Hampshire, on the 3d 
of February. 


Apo. Sir. R. H. Bickerton, Bart. 


Feb.9. At his residence in the Circus, 
Bath, aged 72, Sir Richard Hussey Bic- 
kerton, the second Barotet, of Upwoo:, 
co. Huntingdon, K.C.B. and K.C., Ad- 
miral of the Red, General of the Royal 
Marines, Vice-President of the Naval 
Charitable Suciety, and F.R.S. 

This distinguished officer was born 
Oct. 11, 1759, the only surviving son of 
Rear-Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton, 
M. P. for Rochester, who was created a 
Baronet in 1773, by Marie-Anne, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Hussey, of Wrexham, 
Esq. He entered the naval service in 
Dec. 1771, as a Midshipman on board 
the Marlborough 74, commanded by his 
father, with whom he removed, in Oct. 
1773, into the Princess Augusta yacht, 
aud from her was discharged, June, 1774, 
into the Medway 60, bearing the flag of 
Vice-Adm. Mann, Commander-in-chief 
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on the Mediterranean station, with whom 
he continued until 1776, was then sent 
to the Enterprize frigate, commanded 
by Sir Thomas Rich, and afterwards 
joined the Invincible 74, Captain Hyde 
Parker, in which he returned to England 
in Nov. 1777. 

In the next month Mr. Bickerton was 
made a Lieutenant, and appointed to 
the Prince George ; but soon after left 
that ship and accompanied Captain Mid- 
dleton (afterwards Lord Barham) into 
the Jupiter of 50 guns. Whilst he was 
sailing in that ship (then under the com- 
mand of Captain Reynolds, afterwards 
Lord Ducie,) in the Bay of Biscay, Oct. 
20, 1778, she fell in with the Triton, a 
French line-of-battle-ship, with which 
she sustained an action of three hours: 
tle Frenchman then made sail, and bore 
away for Ferrol, where it was reported 
that she arrived, with the loss of her cap- 
tain and 200 men killed and wounded. 
For his conduct on this occasion, Mr. 
Bickerton, who was first Lieutenant of 
the Jupiter, obtained the rank of Com- 
mander, 

During 1780 Captain Bickerton com- 
manded the Swallow sloop, and was em- 
ployed at the beginning of that year in 
intercepting a fleet of Dutch merchant- 
men; at its close he was sent to the 
West Indies, where, in Feb. 1781, he 
was present at the capture of the Dutch 
colony of St, Eustatia. 

On the 8th of the same month, Capt. 
Bickerton was posted into the Gibraltar 
of 80 guns; and inthe skirmish between 
the British and French fleets, under Sir 
Sam. Hood and the Comte de Grasse, 
on the 29th of April, be commanded 
the Invincible 74. He was subsequently 
appointed in succession to the Russel 
and Terrible, both of 74 guns; but, 
finding the latter unfit for service, he 
exchanged into the Amazon frigate, and 
returned to England. The Amazon was 
paid off in Feb. 1782. In September 
following, he was appointed to the Brute, 
another frigate; but, in consequence of 
the peace, she was shortly after pnt out 
of commission. 

Captain Bickerton was not again called 
into service until January, 1787, when 
he commissioned the Sybill, and pro- 
ceeded to the Leeward Islands, where he 
continued until 1790. On the 25th of 
Feb., 1792, he succeeded to the Baro- 
netey on the death of his father (of whom 
a brief notice will be found in our vol. 
Lxil. p. 280). Inthe following year he 
commanded the Ruby 64; and after- 
wards removed to the Ramillies 74, and 
cruised with Lord Howe in the Bay of 
Biscay until Oct., 1794. He then took 
Gen. Sir John Vaughan to the West 
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Indies, where he continued uatil July, 
1795; and was then ordered to New- 
foundland, whence he returned to Eng- 
land in November following. 

During the whole of 1796 Sir Richard 
Bickerton served in the North Sea under 
Adm. Duncan. In 1797. he was ap- 
pointed to the Terrible 74, one of the 
Channel fleet, on which service he con- 
tinued until promoted to the rank of 
Rear-Adimiral, Feb. 14, 1799. In the 
Autumn of that year, he hoisted his flag 
at Portsmouth, as Assistant Port-Adm., 
a situation requiring an extraordinary 
degree of vigilance and activity. 

On the 13th of May, 1800, Sir Richard 
sailed for the Mediterranean in the Sea- 
horse, having as passengers the great 
Generals Abercromby avd Moore, and 
the present Earl of Donoughmore. He 
was employed for five months in the 
blockade of Cadiz, and afterwards in 
that of the Port of Alexandria, until it 
surrendered to the British arms. On 
the arrival of the news of peace, he was 
left by Lord Keith at Alexandria to su- 
perintend the embarkation of the French 
army; a service that was conducted with 
so much celerity, as to excite from the 
Republican General Menov, not only 
bis grateful acknowledgments, but the 
flattering compliment that “ the .vigi- 
lance of Sir Richard’s squadron bad ac- 
eelerated the reduction of that place, as 
it cut them off from all supply.’” 

Sir Richard Bickerton was the prin- 
cipal of the English naval officers whom 
the Capitan Pacha invested with the 
Turkish order of the Crescent on the 8th 
October, 1201. The ceremony was.per- 
formed on the spot where the battle 
which decided the fate. of that country 
had been fought; and a full account of 
it is preserved in Marshall’s ‘* Royal 
Naval Biography.” The insignia con- 
sisted of a pelisse, valued at 300/., a star 
beautifully set with diamonds, and a 
medal. Sir Richard received also the 
following honourable augmentations to 
his arms, pursuant to a royal warrant, 
dated Dec. 14, 1804: to the arms of 
Bickerton, on a canton Or another em- 
battled Azure, charged with a star of 
eight points within an increscent Argent, 
in allusion to the order of the Crescent; 
to the arms of Hussey, in the centre 
ehief puint, on a Plate, the turban of an 
Omrah of the Mogul Empire Proper; 
and, as supporters, the dexter, a sailor 
armed with a cutlas, and holding a flag 
Azure, charged with a pheon Or (from 
the arms of Bickerton), and inscribed 
Ecypr; the sinister, a female repre- 
senting Egypt, holding in ber left band 
a sistrum Or, and having at her feet an 
this. Au escocheon similar to the can- 
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ton before described, is also hung to the 
wrist of the arm bearing a sword, which 
was the crest of the family. 

During the short peace of Amiens, 
Sir Richard Bickerton commanded in 
the Mediterranean, with his flag in the 
Kent 74: in 1804 he removed to the 
Sovereign, a first-rate, in which he was 
left in command of that station by Lord 
Nelson, when he went in pursuit of the 
combined squadron to the W-st Indies. 

In the spring of 1805, Sir, Richard 
Bickerton was appointed tv a seat at 
the buard of Admiralty, which he held 
until the early part of 1812. He then 
(baving attained the rank of Vice-Ad- 
miral in 1805, and full Admiral in.1810) 
succeeded Sir Roger Curtis as Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, which 
command be held at the grand naval 
review befure the Prince Regent and 
allied Sovereigns in 1814. He was nomi- 
nated a Knight Commander of the Bath, 
at the enlargement of that order Jan. 2, 
1815; wasappuinted Lieutenant-General 
of the Marines, Jan. 5, 1818; and suc- 
ceeded bis present Majesty as General 
of the same force, in June, 1830. 

Sir Richard Hussey Bickerton mar- 
ried at Antigua, Sept. 25, 1788, Anne, 
daughter of Dr. James Athill, of that 
island; but had noissue. He asssumed 
the name of Hussey before his own, by 
royal sign manual, in 1823. The Ba- 
ronetey has become extinct. 

A portrait of Sir Richard Bickerton 
was published many years ago in the 
Naval Chronicle. 

GENERAL BELLIARD. 

Jan. 26. At Brussels, aged 62, Gene- 
ral Belliard, the French Ambassador to 
the Court of King Leopold. 

Gen. Belliard was one of the oldcst 
and most distinguished officers of the 
French army. He was aid-de-camp to 
General Dumourier at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution. In 1796 he 
joined the army of Italy under Buona- 
parte, and distinguished himself at Cas- 
tiglione, Arcola, &c. He accompanied 
Buonaparte to Egypt, where be had 
the command of the province of Thebes, 
commanded a division at the battle of 
Heliopolis, defeated the Mamelukes at 
Caphtos, and took Cossein. After the 
assassination of Kleber he took the 
command of Cairo, returned to France 
on the Capitulation of Alexand:ia, and 
was appointed to the command of Brus- 
sels. He was at the battle of Austerlitz, 
was in the campaign against Prussia in 
1806, went into Spain, and occupied 
Madrid by capitulation in December, 
1808. He was with the grand army in 
1812, and had a horse kiiled under him 
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in the battle of Moskowa. He was in 
favour with Louis XVIII, who created 
him a chevaher of st. Louis, and gave 
him a seat in the Chamber of Peers ; 
hut being appointed Major-General of 
the army that was to stop the march of 
Napoleon to Paris in 1815, he yielded to 
the entuusiasm of bis troops, and was 


sent on a delicate mission tu the King of, 


Naples, which could not sueceed. Na- 
poleon on his return to France gave him 
the command of the army of she Mo- 
selle. Onthe entrance of the allies into 
Paris he was cunfined fur some months 
in the Abbey, but he was soon released, 
aud lived esteemed in private hte alter 
his long and active career. Arter the 
revolution in July, the Belgian deputa- 
tions sent to Paris, expressed a wish that 
the General, who bad acquired universal 
esteem ducing bis previous long resi- 
dence at Brussels, should be appvinted 
Minister Plempotentiary of France im 
Belgium, The eminent services be ren- 
dered that country in preserving Aut- 
werp from a second: bombardment ; in 
his negoctations with General Chasse, 
who served under him in Spain; ana, 
lastly, in the neguciatiuns about the 
fortresses, proved how correct a choice 
thev had made. 

On the morning of his death, be had 
fel himselt slightly indispused, but 
atterwards thinking bimscli better, he 
breakfasted as usual, and waited on his 
Majesty. Feeling ill as he lett the Pa- 
lace, he went into the park, and being 
obliged to sit down on a bench, he teil 
into a fainting fil, from which it wa. 
not pussivle tu recover him. Dr. Live- 
her, who was at the Palace, ane svon 
atterwards Dr. Semtin, exerred them- 
Selves ia vain; they attributed bis deavh 
to indigestion, aggravated by the cold, 
to which he was tov long exposed in the 
park, and whieh caused an oppression 
on the brain. It was hali-past 12 when 
the General entered the park, on leaving 
the King. He struggied ull three 
o'clock 5; during which time he spoke 
but very few words. 

On the 30th his body Jay in-state 
during the whole day, covered with all 
his orders and insmnia. His tuneral 
obsequies were performed on the 3lst, 
with great pomp, in the church of St. 
Jacques ; when his pall was bourne by 
Sir R. Adaw the British Ambassador, 
M. de Moulenaere, Minister fur Foreign 
Alfairs; General Evair; and M. Cn. de 
Brouckere, Minister at War. The 
carps was alterwards removed tu France ; 
but a subscription has been opened for 
a monument at Beassels to his memory, 
to which the King bas contributed 100 
florins, 

Gent. Mag, Feltruary, 18232. 
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Lirct.- oN, Darsy. 

Lately. Histuy respected, Lient.- 
Genera: Christopher Darby, for many 
years Commandant of the Limerick ‘dis- 
trict, . 

This officer entered the army as an 
Ensign in the 33d regiment, Nov. 26, 
17753; in the following February he 
sailed with the expeditiwn under Earl 
Coruwailis agaist Charlestown, South 
Carolina; and aiterwards served dormng 
the six following years in tbe cam- 
paigns of America, He was present at 
the battles of Bedford, Long Island, 
White Plains, Brandywine, Germantown, 
and Monmouth, besides several affurs 
of lesser vote. He obtained his Lieu- 
tenancy in 1777, aud a Company in the 
54th foot in 1779. Inu 1781 be was em- 
ployed in the expedition agamst New 
London, and cominanded the regiment 
after the storming of Fort Griswold at 
that place. At the couclasion of the 
war he was sent to the province of New 
Brunswick, where be remamed until’ 
ordered to Europe in Oct. 1791. 

He received the Majomty of the 54th 
foot in March 1794, and in June be ew- 
barked with the army under the Ear! of 
Moirato Ostend, and shortly atter j ined 
that of the Duke of York, with whrelr 
he served until its return from Holland 
iu May 1795. 

He received the Lientenant-Colonelcy 
of the 54th toot, Sept. 1, 1795, and on 
Match 1796, he joined the army at St. 
Vineeut’s. At the re-eapture of that 
island by Sic Ralph Abercromby, the 
54th, being reduced in vudshers, were 
dratied, aud returned to Europe in 
Octoter. 

In 1800 Lt.-Col. Darby embarked and 
joined the army under Sie Janes Pul e- 
ney, in Quiberon Bay, and proceeded 
against Ferrol. He shortly atter j-med 
that under Sir R. Abereromby, and wav 
ar the landing in Aboukir Bay, Maretr 
#, 'eOl, and the several actions in 
Egypt 5 the castle of Mirabout surren-' 
dered to the regiment under his com- 
mand. In Maret 1402 he arrived at 
Gibraltar.” He received bis commis-ion’ 
of Colonel in, 1803, and was appointed 
Brigadier-General in 1804. In 1805 he 
was ordered to England to be placed on 
the staff as Brigadier, and from Jane 
that year, to the same month in the 
following, served on the staft of Ireland. 
Jn Jan. 1807 be sailed to join the staff 
in Jamaica; returned to the Irish staff 
in 1414, from which his promotion to be 
Licut.-Genesal removed him in 164, 
He bad never been oF hall-pay, nor, 
absent from his regiment altogether 
more than three years; and yet was 
liever wounded, 
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Briac.-Gen. KENNEDY, C.B. 

Sept. 5. At Belgaum, Bombay, after a 
few days illness, aged 63, Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Michael Kennedy, C.B. 

This officer commenced his long mili- 
tary career in India, as a volunteer, 
having been invited by a relation who 
commanded the Madras artillery, but 
whose death, whilst Mr. Kennedy was 
on his passage in 1781, left him for 
many years utprovided for, and deprived 
him of the advantages he had expected 
from raising nearly half a company of 
recruits, and bringing them almost at. 
his own expense to Portsmouth. He 
was present as a volunteer at the siege 
of Cananore in 1783, and saw some of 
the roughest service about that period. 
His commission as Ensign was dated in 
1791. He was actively employed dur- 
ing the first Seringapatam campaign; 
and was wounded before that place in 
Feb. 1792. In 1795, with a detachment of 
thirty sepoys, he re-captured from a body 
of pirates, a merchant-ship of 600 tons, 
lying in the Surat river; by this service, 
in which he received two wounds in the 
arm, one from a pistol-ball, and the 
other from a sword, he gained consider- 
able credit. 

In 1802 he joined the army under Sir 
William Clark, and commanded a sepa- 
rate detachment, consisting of the 
flank companies of the Ist batt. 3d N.I, 
witb which he for some days maintained 
a perilous position at the siege of Kurree. 
After the surrender of that fort, he was 
directed to escort the chieftain, Mulkar 
Rao, to Cambay, and was there appointed 
to the command of Fort Victoria. On 
the breaking out of the Mahratta war 
which shortly ensued, and the flight of 
the Peishwa to Mahr, a town twenty-five 
niles from Fort Victoria, Mr. Kennedy 
was directed to attend on his Highness as 
agent, and his conduct in that capacity 
was approved in a Jetter from Gov. Dun- 
can. He was shortly after appointed 
Private Secretary to that personage, 
and Town-Major of Bombay, which 
duties he discharged until the Governor's 
death. 

In 1815 he commanded a brigade for 
the protection of the Attevesy from the 
Pindarries. In 1818 he was ordered 
with his battalion intu the Concan ; 
where with a hastily collected force, con- 
sisting of recruits and the crews of two 
cruisers, he commenced the campaign 
with the capture by assault of Munden- 
ghur, one of the strongest and most 
commanding hill-forts, and afterwards 
those of Paulghur and Ramghur. From 
this time to the 4th of June, this officer 
took the whole country between the 
17th and 18th degrees, from the sea to 
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the Ghauts, closing the campaign by the 
capture of Rutna Gurry. Since that 
time Gen. Kennedy has commanded, in 
1819, the southern division of Guzerat ; 
and upon the formation of the South 
Concan into a division command, was 
appointed to it. 

His son, Dr. R. H. Kennedy, is the au- 
thor of a late work on the Cholera; and 
another son, James Kennedy, esq. bar- 
rister, was lately resident at Hull. 


—_———— 


Sin W. A. ScarLett. 

Oct. 10. At Jamaica, Sir William, 
Anglin Scarlett, the Lord Chief Justice 
of that island, 

Sir William was a younger brother of 
Sir James Scarlett, the late Attorney- 
general, He was a student of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where he tovk the 
degree of B.A. in 1802. He settled as 
a barrister in Jamaica, where he was 
appointed Chief Justice about ten years 
ago. 

He had been for some time labouring 
under ill health, and removed himself 
and family to the mountains of. Man- 
chester for change of air, his son also 
being ill. ‘As a barrister,” observes a 
Jamaica paper, ‘‘his talents were well 
known; as a judge, he was unequalled 
in this colony 3 and those who were 
ready to condemn will now admit. his 
impartiality, his love of justice, his bene- 
ficence, his unostentatious moral worth. 
The annals of the courts of judicature, 
the affection of his friends, the respect 
of the community, and the general 
gloom which the report of his death oc- 
casioned, bear ample testimony of the 
character he long supported.” 


— 


Dantet Sykes, Esg. 

Jan. 24. At Raywell, near Hull, after 
a painful and lingering illness, aged 66, 
Daniel Sykes, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at- 
Jaw ; late Recorder of Hull, Represen- 
tative of that town in Parliament from 
1820 te 1830, and in the last Parliament 
M. P. for Beverley. 

Mr. Sykes was the son of a merchant 
at Kadi and having reteived a liberal 
education, was elected a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1788, as 14th Wrangler, and M.A. 
1791. He was shortly after éalled to the 
Bar, but did not practsie as a lawyer, 
at least for any length of time ; joining 
in the commercial pursuits of his family, 
which, under the firm of Joseph Sykes, 
Sons, and Co., have for more than thirty 
years been nearly the sole importers, at 
Hull, of Swedish iron, for the use of the 
cutlers at Sheffield. He was, however, 
in cousequence of his legal acquirements, 
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elected Recorder of Hull, which office he 
retained until within six months of bis 
decease. 

He was first elected to Parliament in 
1820, as one of the Representatives of 
the town of Hull; for which situation 
his extensive practical acquaintance with 
trade, and with the principles which 
govern it, peculiarly fitted him; com- 
biving the precise knowledge and habits 
of cloce investigation given by a legal 


‘education, with the expanded views of 


a legislator, and the business-like talent 
of a merchant. Mr. Sykes’s speech in 
recommendation of the present Lord 
Chancellor, as the fittest person to be 
called on to represent the county, at a 
meeting of Whigs at York prior to the 
general election of 1830, had a powerful 
effect in deciding the meeting in his 
favour. At a subsequent period the free- 
holders of the West Riding were desirous 
of raising Mr. Sykes himself to the seat 
vacated by the elevation of Mr. Brougham 
to the Woolsack ; and he would in all 
probability have been Member for York- 
shire, had not his own reluctance, aris- 
ing from too true a feeling of his sinking 
health, prevented it. The following 
eulogy on bis character was at that pe- 
riod circulated by his friends : 

**In Daniel Sykes, Esq., the present 
member for Beverley, they saw a mem- 
ber in every way answering to their 
wishes. Himself connected with trade, 
being concerned in a mercantile house 
in Hull,—of mercantile descent and con- 
nections, being the son of a Leeds’ mer- 
chant, whose family bas long been of 
high respectability in this town,—tho- 
roughly versed both in the details and 
principles of commerce,—attached to 
the utmost freedom of industry,—so in- 
dependent and disinterested that he 
sacrificed the representation of Hull, 
because he would not support the claims 
of the shipping interests to a re-impo- 
sition of the old restrictions on navi- 
gation,—favourable to freedom of trade 
in Corn and freedom of Trade to the 
East,—a staunch, consistent, and en- 
lightened friend toa thorough Reform of 
the House of Commons,—the constant 
advocate of Economy and Retrenchment, 
which he supported on all occasions,— 
most regular in his attendance at the 
House and in Committees,—a cool, clear- 
headed, patient man of business, the 
very apostle of Anti-Slavery, having 
visited the whole East-Riding to stir up 
the people to petition for the Emanci- 
pation of the Slave,—and, above all, of the 
most inflexible integrity and unstained 
purity of character :—such are the high 
and varied claims of Mr. Sykes to the con- 
fidence of the Freeholders of Yorkshire.” 
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At the dissolution in 1830, tle Hon. 
and Learned Gentleman declined offer- 
ing himself again for Hull, but was re- 
turned for Beverley, and had the satis- 
faction uf voting for the Reform Bill; 
but his health compelled him to retire 
from public life at the dissolution of Par- 
liament, and his constitution soon after- 
wards broke up. 

Mr. Sykes’s funeral was performed on 
Monday, Jan. 30, at Kirkella Church, 
in the presence of a large number of 
friends, and many of the inhabitants of 
Hull and the neighbouring places. The 
funeral retinue left the family residence 
at Raywell soon after nine in the morn- 
ing, and proceeded in the following 
order: Five mourning coaches and four, 
containing the members of the family ; 
the hearse and four; a very long train 
of individuals, walking two abreast, com- 
prising personal friends of Mr, Sykes, 
merchants, professional gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the Mechanics’ Institute, &c. &c. ; 
thirty carriages and coaches, and about 
the same number of gigs and vehicles 
of other classes; and between one and 
two hundred horsemen. Amongst the 
gentlemen present in the church, were 
observed—A, Maisters, R. Raikes, J.C. 
Cankrien, J. B. Briggs, J. R.: Pease, 
C. Pease, J. C. Parker, W. Bourne, J. T. 
Foord, H. Smith, and J. Smith, Esqrs. ; 
the Rev. K. Baskett, the Rev. J. H. 


_Bromby, &c. &e. The carriages which 


took part in the procession were those 
of Mr. Sykes, Rev. R. Sykes, Mr. Joseph 
Sykes, Mrs. John Sykes, Rev. H. Venn, 
Mr. Lightfoot, Sir G. Cayley, Captain 
Thompson, Mr. Alderman Whitaker, 
Mr. Egginton, Mr. J. Egginton, Mrs. 
Smith, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Parker, Mr. 
Pease, Mr. Beverley, Alderman F. Hall, 
Mr. G. Haire. 

On Sunday, Feb. 5, a funeral sermon 
was preached inthe Holy Trinity Church, 
Hull, by the Rev. H. Venn, M.A. of 
Drypool. His text was taken from Eze- 
kiel, xx. 35, ** | will bring you into the 
wilderness of the peuple, and there will 
I plead with you face to face ;’” which 
the preacher thus applied to the case of 
the departed: ‘At the time when his 
political associates were advanced to the 
direction of public affairs,—when the 
measures in which he had long taken a 
deep interest were brought into discus- 
sion, and political zeal amongst all 
parties was kindled to an unusual pitch 
—when a fair and promising opportu- 
nity was open before him of succeeding 
to the representation of the county of 
York, a post of not less distinguished 
honour than overwhelming toil—at that 
time the fatal disease seized upon his 
frame with too sure a grasp, and seemed 
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10 whisper in his ear, ‘ Come thou aside, 
and turn thy thoughts to other things :’ 
—the hand of God brought bim int ‘ the 
wilderness,’ mto a state of suffering and 
retitement, to meditate upon death and 
eternity, to bold converse with his God, 
aud prepare for bis immediate presence.” 

After some other prefatury remarks, 
Mr. Venn tbus dilated on Mr, Sykes’s 
character. “ He was a man formed to 
take the lead in suciety. He was gifted 
with fine natural abilities, which were 
cultivated hy mental exercise, by exten- 
sive reading, aud by intercourse with 
men of kindred talents and attainments. 
He was distinguished by a cvol and in- 
dependent. judgment, united with great 
acuteness and clearness of apprehension. 
‘Good sense was also one of the wost 
striking features of bis mind ;—sound 
practical good sense. These great and 
‘valuable qualities rendered bim, in an 
eminent degree, a useful member of the 
senate, and enabled him to command 
attention whenever be rose to deliver 
shis opinion. These qualities enabled bim 
to discharge the bigh judicial functions 
which he sustained in this town, with 
great dignity and advantage tuo the 
public. These qualities attracted the 
esteem and confidence of an unusually 
large circle of friends, and, I may add, 
of all who had the opportunity of know- 
ing him. 

“©The master principle of his character 
was benevolence, an enlarged benevo- 
lence, manifesting itself in acts of noble 
generosity, and disinterested zeal for 
the happiness and wellare of his fellow- 
creatures. As a member of the legis- 
lature, the questions in which he took 
the deepest interest, and the most active 
part, were such as he conceived to. bear 
most directly on the happiness and cum- 
fort of bis countrymen, or any class of 
his felluw-creatures. Though identified 
with one of the leading parties of the 
state, in his general view of politics he 
still more cordially united with those 
of any party whom be believed to be ac- 
tuated by a desire of dving good. There 
is not one of the numerous assuciations 
fur purposes of benevolence in this dis- 

‘trict of the county, of which he was not 
a liberal patron. But this is but an in- 
significant part of bis praise: it was not 
merely his monuey—his time, his ready 
and patient attention, bis talents were 
at the command of any one who came 
upon a message of mercy. Inthe re- 
‘tirement of his country seat, scarcely a 
day passed in which he did nut receive 
applications from persons in difficulty 
or distress, to whom he liberally gave 

the benefit of legal advice, ur such other 
relief as their cases required ;—scarcely 
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a day passed in which he was not en- 
gaged in some act of kindness, or bounty 
to his dependents and the new bhourmg 
poor, for the great object of his hfe was 
to make every body around him happy. 

*¢ Never did a public character better 
succeed in concealing the extent of his 
benevolence. lu him there seemed a 
pertect abhorrence of ostentation, and 
hence much of bis charity was exercised 
in ways which it was hardly possible 
for strangers to appreciate, or for friends 
to reveal during bis hfe. A large and 
fixed portion of his income was devoted 
tu cbarity, and this besides occasional 
princely gifts to those connected with 
him by ties of friendship and kindred, 
The part also which a father performs 
tur the sake of bis children he undertook 
for the sake of those who bad not that 
claim upon him. For one proof of this 
I appeal to a circumstance, which, ina 
commercial town, cannot but be duly 
appreciated. He continued to engage 
in mercantile cares and risks for the be- 
nefit of others. After baving long since 
fixed upon a certain amount, beyond 
which be would not allow his property 
to accumulate, be had the firmiess to 
abide by this decision, when the power 
aud temptation tv depart frum it arose, 
and the resolute charity to give away 
the increase. Let the well-known fact 
be borne in mind, tbat the desire of in- 
creasing wealth in the human’ breast 
enlarges with the power of duing su, and 
with the actual possession of it; and 
that it would be as easy fur persons in 
lower ranks of life to make the same 
noble determination, not to exceed the 
limits which their birth and station na- 
turally assign ; and it will be seen how 
rare is such an absence of the love of 
money as our friend exhibited. 

* His integrity, manifested itself in a 
nice sense vf honour in all his dealings 
with others, and a scrupulous fulfilment 
of promises, Had he raised expectations 
in the minds of any, he regarded their 
fulfilment as sacred as a promise, and 
would as readily recognize av equitable 
claim as though he were bound a 
formal obligation, The style of bisgon- 
versatiun, though partaking of allthe 
polish which acquaintance with the world 
ean impart, had nothing of that hollow 
compliment of fashionable dissimulation 
too cummonly contracted in the same 
schoul ; simplicity, and the tone of truth, 
were its characteristics, No arrugance was 
ever seen in him, no ambition to appear 
as a great or rich man, no grasping at ho- 
nours; on the contrary, there was an 
evident disinclination to assume the im- 
porrance to which bis station and talents, 
as well as the respect of his friends, 
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fairly entitled him, and an amiable de- 
ference to the opinions of others, though 
in every respect his inferiors. It was 
this moderation in bis habits and per- 
sonal expenses which enabled him to be 
generous 10 the extent we have de- 
scribed It was this which made him so 
easy of access, that the poor and frien- 
less came to bim, not only as to a power- 
ful patron, but to a confidential friend.” 


Joun CHamier, Eso. 

Feb. 23, 1831. At his house in Park 
Crescent, John Chamier, E.q. 

Mr. Chamier was born in London, 
about the year 1754, and placed at the 
Charter-house on the foundation, at the 
age of 10 years, having received a nomi- 
nation from the late Queen Charlotte ; 
who bad distinguished Mr. Chamier's 
father, the Rev. John Des Champs, (de 
Marsilly,) with her particular favour 
from the earliest period of his quitting 
her native country, Mecklenburgh, and 
settling in England. This worthy Diving 
deserves, indeed, more than a passing 
notice, and we bope some day to be fa- 
voured with a brief mempir of his life. 
He commenced his career at Berlin, was 
chaplain to the Queen of Prussia, and 
tutor to Prince Henry, brother of the 
Great Frederick, who by his barsh and 
unprincipled conduct, and by the sane- 
tion which he openly gave to infidel 
ductrines, drove him from the court, 
On bis arrival in Great Britain, where his 
fame asa preacher had preceded bim, 
he was immediately appointed minister 
of the Savoy Chapel in the Strand, and 
afterwards presented to the Living of 
Pillesden, Dorset. His works, which 
are very numerous, Were written entirely 
in the French language, and consist 
chiefly of Sermons, ‘* Abregé de la Re- 
ligion Chretienne,” and ** Cours de la 
Philosophie Wolfienne.”’ 

The tamily of Chamier is very ancient, 
and clossly connected with some of the 
most historical names in the annals of 
Protestant France. Mr. C’s maternal an- 
cestor, Daniel Chamier, was fixed upon 
to draw up the Edict of Nantes, and is 
mentioned hy Bayle (Dictionary, art. 
Chamier, vol. 1,) as one of the most 
able theologians and statesmen of those 
Stirring times. 

The subject of this memoir was origi- 
nally intended for the church, and was a 
contemporary at the Charter-house with 
Archbishop Manners Sutton, the late 
Lord Elleiborough, and Bishop Ma- 
jendie. The latter amiable prelate bas 
often been heard to say, that he cun- 
sidered Chamier the best Latinist he 
ever knew; and, when speaking of his 
early education, used to cbserve that, 
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although even as a hoy he might be 
inferior in acuteness of mind and strong 
vatural abilities to the future Lord Chief 
Justice, yet that in point of elegant 
scholarship and knowledge of ancient 
and modern literature he surpassed all 
his schoollellows. There are in the 
possession of his family several beautiful 
Translations from Roman,Greck, Freneb, 
and Italian authors, as well as many 
original compositions, displaying extra- 
Ordinary taste and ability, which were 
produced by bim before the age of six- 
teen. At chat period, instead of pro- 
ceeding to the University, it was thought 
advisable that he should accept a writer- 
ship to India. There, from the year 
1772 to 1805, he was employed in the 
civil service of the Company at Madras, 
and filled most of the principal situations 
in the political, revenue, and commer- 
cial branches, until at last he was ap- 
pointed a megaber of the Council at that 
Presidency, 

Honvurable as was his public life, his 
private virtues were equally conspicuons. 
Taberal and generous in the extreme, he 
sbewed himself on all occasions a zealous 
patron and an active friend. In ludia 
patronage may be said to take a more 
mnunificent form than it dues in this 
country ; and Mr. Chamier’s station in 
the Government enabled bim to pro- 
mote the deserving efforts of many youth- 
ful aspirants for fame and fortune, who, 
but for his kind offices, judicious intro- 
ductions, and pecuniary aid, might have 
languished in obscurity, or pined in 
want. 

Ou his return to England, he settled 
in tbe parish of St. George, Hanover- 
square, actively supported several of the 
public metropolitan institutions, became 
Treasurer of St. George’s Hospital, and 
served the office of churchwarden, with 
Lord Amberst, in the year 1819. 

Mr. Chamier retired early from the 
world, and confined bimself fur many 
years to the tranquil enjoyments afforded 
by a well-selected library,* and a dumes- 
tic cirele devoted to his comfort and 
happiness. But though his habits and 
peculiarities in retirement were those of 
a philosopher and a man of science, it 
is deeply to be lamented that he did 
not yield to the advice of his excellent 
brother-in-law, Mr. Porcher, M. P, for 
Sarum, and his old and valued friends, 








* This valuable and extensive collection, 
rich in historical memoirs, statistics, and 
facétie, was sold by auction, by Mr. Evans, 
in Pail Mail, on the 9th of May, 1831, and 
two follawing days, hy order of the Execu- 
tors, Henry Arthur Broughton, and George 
Gowan, Esquires. 
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Sir John Hippesley and Mr. Dick, not 
to withdraw entirely from public life, 
whilst he was in full possession of all 
his faculties, and of a greater portion of 
health than falls to the lot of one ina 
thousand, of thuse who have passed the 
best part of their lives in an Eastern 
clime. Had he permitted himself to be 
put in nomination a second time for the 
India Direction, there could have been 
little doubt of his success, as he was 
“universally allowed to unite a_per- 
fect kuowledge of business, and a talent 
for composition, with the most dignified 
and polished manners. 

Having been early accustomed to mix 
in the best society, no man had more of 
what is emphatically called by our 
neighbours, le ton de la bonne com- 
pagnie. Although his features were 
far from handsome, and his counte- 
nance somewbat bordering on auste- 
rity, he was through life a decided 
favourite of the fair sex, and was one of 
the happy few who knew how to praise 
and compliment women, without hum- 
bling them by his praise. His views of 
Religion were of a very simple and ele- 
vated nature—peculiar indeed as he 
‘advanced in age—but always consonant 
with the sentiments of a rational and 
enlightened Theology. Divinity formed 
a part of his studies, and he did not 
permit his descent (both by his Father’s 
and Mother's side) from some of the 
fiercest Calvinists that ever breathed, to 
influence his religious opinions; for his 
leaning was mure to the doctrines of 
Arminius than to those of the intolerant 
Reformer of Geneva. Grotius was his 
favourite author; and, like Leibnitz, he 
considered him as the best interpreter of 
Scripture at the period in which he 
wrote. 

Mr. Chamier never courted literary 
reputation, but he was tempted at the 
solicitation of some scientific friends, tu 
publish a Metevrvlogical Journal about 
the year 1787, in one volume 4to. which 
has become exceedingly scarce. 

His epistolary style was a model of 
perfection—easy, elegant, and playfully 
satirical, abounding in that pungent 
sort of wit for which his family has 
been long celebrated, yet less caustic 
than his conversation, which occasionally 
tu a stranger might appear tinged with 
spleen. 

It was not till Mr. Chamier had com- 
pleted bis 75th year that he began to 
feel symptoms of decay. He had hither- 
to enjoyed an extraordinary length of 
uninterrupted health, to which the abste- 
miousness of his diet in all climates 
greatly conduced; but bis bodily strength 
began now visibly to decline, and, his 
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mind becoming daily more torpid and 
lethargic, his fine faculties suffered a 
partial eclipse sume months befure bis 
decease. 

About 1781 he took by royal license and 
authority, the name and armorial bear- 
ings of his maternal uncle, Anthony Cha- 
mier, Esq. F.R.S. Representative in seye- 
ral Parliaments of the Borough of Tam- 
worth, and Under Secretary of State, who, 
dying in the year 1780 without children, 
left him sole heir of his property and es- 
tates. Mr. Anthony Chamier was well 
known in the literary and fashionable 
circles of his day, and was one of the origi- 
nal members of Johnson's Literary Club, 
He lived on terms of intimacy with the 
great Moralist ; is often mentioned in 
Boswell’s Life; and numbered amongst 
his friends Reynolds, Burke, Langton, 
Topham Beauclerk, and Goldsmith. 

Mr. Chamier married Georgiana- 
Grace, eldest daughter of Adm. Sir Wil- 
liam Burnaby, Bart., and by her, who 
died May, 14, 1826, left issue four sons ; 
Henry,Chief Secretary to the Government 
at Madras; Frederick, Commander in the 
Royal Navy ; William and Edward, both 
in the Hon. East India Company’s Civil 
Service at Bombay ; and four daughters : 
1. Georgiana, married to Colonel Thomas 
Duer Broughton; 2. Emma, married to 
George Gowan, Esq. ; 3. Caroline, mar- 
ried to Robert Edwards Broughton, Esq., 
Barrister at Law, and Police Magistrate 
in Worship-street; 4. Amelia, married 
to her first cousin through her mother, 
the Reverend George Porcher, of Oak- 
wood, in the County of Sussex. 

Mr. Chamier leit two sisters: the 
elder married to. the late John Mackie, 
M.D., of Southampton, of whom a me- 
moir was published in our number for 
September ; the younger to the Rev. Tho- 
mas Cave Winscum, B.D. Vicar of Wark- 
worth, Nortbumberlaad. 





WituiaM Herrick, Eso. 

Feb. 18. At Beaumanor Park, Leices- 
tershire, in the 87th year of his age, 
William Herrick, Esq. 

He was the fifth in descent and lineal 
succession (all tearing the name of 
William) from Sir William Herrick, 
Goldsmith and Jeweller to King James 
the First, who purchased Beaumanor in 
1595; and was descended from an old 
Leicester family, particularly noticed in 
our vol. xcil. ii, 187, and very fully in 
*¢ Nichols’s History of Leicestershire.” 

Mr. Herrick was a just exemplar of 
the superior rank of old English gentry. 
Having succeeded in 1773 to the estates 
of his father, (who then died at the age of 
84,) he served the office of High Sheriff of 
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Leicestershire in 1786, with the highest 
reputation ; and has since directed his 
whole time and attention to the useful 
and honourable avocations of rural and 
domestic life. Perfectly amiable in his 
own disposition, his delight was to make 
those around bim happy; and, without 
mixing in the trammels of modern and 
fashionable visitings, his mansion in 
Beaumanor Park was the seat of genuine 
hospitality. He was the eldest of three 
brothers, of whom the second, John 
Herrick, Esq., was noticed on bis death 
in 1819, in our vol. LXxx1Xx. i. 484, atid 
the third Thomas Herrick, Esq., of Mer- 
ridale, near Wolverbampton, in our vol. 
xciv. ii. 282. William Herrick, Esq. 
late of Gray’s Inn, the only son of the 
Jast mentioned, succeeds to the old 
family property at Beaumanor, and its 
variuus dependant manors, 





Epmunp Hoop, Ese. 

Feb. 16. At the chambers of his elder 
brother William Hood; Esq., the senior 
Bencher of the Inner Temple, in his 77th 
year, Edmund Hood, Esq. 

He was the third and youngest son of John 
Hood; Esq. of Bardon Park, Leicestershire, 
and of Lawrence Pountney Hill, (who died 
in 1756;) by Cecilia, daughter of William 
Snell, Esq. of Walthamstow, co. Essex. 

Mr. E. Hood was educated at Merchant- 
taylors’ School, nearly adjoining his father’s 
London residence. Whilst the elder brother 
chiefly resided in the metropolis, Mr. Ed- 
mund Hood lived almost entirely at his 
brother’s seat at Bardon Park, highly re- 
pected for his many amiable qualities. He 
was never married, 

The death of John Hood, Esq., the 
second brother, is noticed in vol. Lx11. p. 
187; and a view of the family seat, which 
has been the residence of the Hoods since 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, appeared in 
vol, Xc1x, ii. p. 113. 





L. D. G. Treconweut, Eso. 

Jan. 18. At his seat, Cranbourne Lodge, 
Dorset, aged 73, Lewis Dimoke Grosvenot 
Tregonwell, Esq. 

This gentleman was the representative of 
an ancient Dorsetshire family, of which a 
pedigree will be found in Hutchins’s History 
of that County, edit. 1815, vol. 1v. p. 210. 
He was born Feb. 14, 1758; the only sur- 
viving son of Thomas Tregonwell, of Ander- 
son, Esq. who died in 1761, by Henrietta 
Eleanora; daughter of Michael Lister, Esq. 
great untle to Thomas Lister, first Lord 
Ribblesdale; and, shortly after coming of 
age, served the office of High Sheriff of 
Dorsetshire, in 1781. 

He married, first, Catherine, daughter 
and sole heiress of St. Barbe Sydenham, of 
Privry, Devon, aud Combe, Somersetshire, 
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esq., by whom he had two daughters and 
ason: 1. Catherine, who died young; 
2. Helen-Ellety, married in 114 to Capt, 
John Duff Matkland, R. N.; 3. St. Barbe, 
born in 1789. Mr. Tregonwell married se- 
condly Henriétta, second daughter of Henry 
William Pottinan, Esq., of Brianston, and 
had anothef daughter and two sons: 4. 
Henrietta-Lewina; 5. Grosvenor-Portman, 
who died young; and 6. John, born in 
1811. 





Rev. J. L. Crossie. 


Lately. At Abbeville, the Rev. John 
Litton Crosbie, Chaplain to his R.H. the 
Duke of Cumberland, and late Minister of 
Sydenham, Kent. 

This gentleman was one of those indivi- 
duals of whom Granger in his ‘¢ Biographi- 
cal History ” makes a class, as being memo- 
rable for one remarkable event in their lives. 
He will be recollected as the author of a 
mad letter in the Morning Journal, during 
the agitation of the Catholic Question, for 
which that newspaper was convicted of 
libel, and shortly after closed its career. 
While this formed a subject of conversation, 
the enthusiastic Sir Harcourt Lees, of whom 
Mr. Crosbie was so ardent a disciple, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Times Newspaper, 
dated Jan. 1, 1830, of which the following 
are the biogtaphical portions. 

“I think it was in the year 1821-2; I 
was much struck with the force and merit 
of a continuation of important articles on 
political and theological subjects, that ap- 
peared in the Dublin Hibernian Journal; 
Knowing the late able proprietor of that 
paper well, I inquired who the writer was, 
when he informed me that he was a young 
collegian of extraordinary talents and exem- 
plary conduct, who was killing himself by 
the most intense application and personal 
privations, in order by his abilities to earn a 
maintenance to enable him to support, I 
think, a widowed parent, two sisters, and a 
sick and dying brother. It is only necessary 
to say, I became atquainted with this noble- 
minded young man. I found him involved 
in gteat misery, careless what happened to 
himself, or what drudgery he submitted to, 
ptovided he could but add a little to the 
slender means of his reduced but once res- 
pectable family. His knowledge being as 
orofound as his principles were sound, and 
his moral character exalted, I recommended 
him for ordination. He afterwards obtained 
a small ctire in the north of Ireland, and 
thence one on a larger scale at Swords. In 
both these places he was respected and 
beloved by all sects and classes of his pa- 
rishioners. The cause of his leaving Swords 
was a difference of opinion on the policy of 
admitting Roman Catholics to legislate with- 
out restriction, for our Protestant church, 
between himself and his rector, and his 
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expressed determination rather to resign his 
ture than obey the order of his employer to 
#ive over writing or speaking against Romish 
emancipation. The resu't was, he preferred 
heing reduced ti pauperism to the surren= 
dering of his principles. His mother, bro- 
ther, and (I think) sister, died : my broken- 
hearted and insulted friend, by my advice, 
went to try his fortune in that once-flourish- 
ing and exalted country, England, where 
merit and integrity seldcm fail “in doting a 
patron and protector. He soon found both; 
und, in addition, a treasure of inestimable 
value, a wife, in an English young ladv of 
indepenuent fortune ana simgular acquire- 
inents, who happened, whilst on a visit at 
Sydenham, to attend the performance of 
divine service at the small chapel where Mr, 
Croshy then did and still officiates as the 
unceasingly-laborions curate. She heard 
Nim preach several times, admired his prin- 
cip es, ascertained his character to be what 
J have described it to you, aod having, on 
a personal acquaintance, fully satisfied her- 
self that he was in every respect amiable 
and honourable, she married him. I passed 
two days with them last April at Sydenham, 
and [ never yet witnessed such domestic 
happiness, or had the honour of being in the 
society of a more interesting of accom- 
plished woman. Your correspondent, Sir, in- 
sinuates something about his Orange princi- 
ples, as of mine also. | believe those princi- 
ples are not accurately known in England : 
they may be comprised in a few words,—an 
inviolable adherence to the Protestant reli- 
gion,the British constitution as founded oo 
the Revolution settlement, and universal be- 
nevolence and charity towards all mankind, 
without distinction of sect or party.’ 


M. Levasseur. 

Jan 14, At Oxford, aged 67, the Che- 
vahier Didier Levasseur, well hnown as a 
teacher of French and fencing. 

Be was both a gentleman anda scholar, 
was in early life entered at the University 
of Paris, and educated for the Catholic 
priesthood ; but, conceiving a preference for 
the military profession, he quitted the semi- 
nary and enlisted, without the knowledge 
and consent of his parents, and in 1790 
attained the rank of Captain of Artillery. 
For 37 years he was a distinguished mem- 
ber of the French army, and 23 years of 
that time were passed in active service. He 
commanded at Dunkirk when the Duke of 
York was repulsed in his disastrous attack 
upon that port. He was engaged in the 
perilous enterprise in Egypt, and subse- 
quently directed the fortifications at Bay- 
onne, a service for which his great skill aud 
bravery eminently qualified him. At Aus- 
terlitz he aud the men he commanded took 
several stand of colours—an achievement 
which Napuleon signally rewarded in the 
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field of hattle, hy conferring on Levasseur, 
with his own hands, the Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honour, which he took from his 
own coat. He fought at Leipsic, and ac- 
companied the memorable march of the 
immense army to Moscow, and shared the 
horrors of its calamitous retreat. Jt was at 
that city he was promoted to the rank of 
Colonel of Artillery. At the peace of 1814 
he retired to England, and has ever since 
supported himself (and his now destitute 
widow) by the exercise of his talents, hav- 
ing suffered many reverses of fortune in a 
‘ong and honourable life, which were pre- 
sumed to be painfully aggravated by the re- 
fusal of the French Government to pay 
some large arrears due to him. He was 
buried in the ehurch-yard of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Oxford. 
Mr. James Frercuer. 

Fe. 3. At Lisson-grove, aged 21, Mr. 
James Fletcher, author of ‘The History 
of Poland.” 

At an inquest held on his body, Mr. John 
Atkins, of Abbey- house, St. John’s Wood, 
schoolmaster, deposed that the deceased lived 
with him as an assistant for two years up to 
Christmas last. During that time he pub- 
lished ** The History of Poland,” a work 
which acquired considerable reputation; he 
was also the author of sume poems, ** The 
Siege of Damascus,” * ‘Tie Gem,” &¢., 
and was a contributor to several of the pe- 
riodicals ; and, induced by the success of 
his work ov Poland, he gave up his situation 
at Christmas lust, aud devoted himself solely 

literary pursuits. The deceased was of 
very sensitive feelings, and camplained fre- 
quently of the unkindoess of his friends, 
Latterly he suffered a great deal of anxiety 
respectivg a bill of exchange, which he was 
afraid would fall back upon hime; witness 
had no doubt but that he was at times in- 
saue.—George Newport, a medical student; 
deposed that he was on very intimate terms 
with the deceased, and lodged in the same 
house ; he was alweys silent and reserved, but 
within the last fortnight had beeome 
sive and low-spirited. On the Friday pre- 
ceding he dil not rise until five o’clock in 
the afternoon, when witness came home to 
dinner. ‘They sat at table together, but 
the deceased scarcely ate any thing. He 
remained silent the whole evening, and 
seemed in a doze, with only one interval, 
when he looked over some papers connected 
with a work on Judia on which he was en- 
gaged. At ten o’clock wituess urged him 
to go to bed, which he promised to do, 
Witness wished him ‘ good night ;’”’ he 
returned it with a warm pressure of his 
hand, but did not speak. He was fonnd 
bext morning sitting in a chair quite dead 5 
a pistol lay on the floor by his side, and, 
the body, 
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on the left side, passing close to the heart, 
Mr. Newport, on being asked whether the 
deceased had ever conversed on. suicide, 
replied in the affirmative, adding that he 
always deprecated such a means of. flying 
from misfortune or disappointment. About 
a week before his death the deceased con- 
demued the suicide of Colonel Brereton, as 
an act betraying a want of proper inental 
energy. A medical gentleman who had 
attended Mr. Fletcher, said his mind ap- 
peared much excited, considerably aggra- 
vated by a disease common to men of stu- 
dious habits—indigestion. The verdict was 
Temporary Insanity. 

a: cd 

DEATHS. 

Lonnon AND 1Ts Vicinity. 


Dec. 31. At her son’s, at Deptford, Mrs. 
Ann Lowther, of the College, Bromley, 
widow of the Rev. Arthur Lowther, Chap- 
lain R. N. 

Jan.2. In Duke-st. St. James’s, John 
Dolbell, esq. late of H. M. 4th dragoons, 

Jan. 5. In Upper Harley-street, aged 3, 
Robert-Gordon, youngest son of W. T. Hib- 
bert, esq. 

Jan,20. At Hackney, in her 80th year, 
Mary, widow of Charles Beek, esq. of Mile 
End. 


Jan.21. At Kensington, aged 62, Susan- 
nah, widow of John Miles, esq. of Southamp- 
ton-row, Russell-sq. 

At Camberwell, aged 82,Mrs. Dinah Peake. 

Jan. 22. in Gloucester pl., Charity Jane, 
widow of N. Marston, esq. of Jamaica, 

Jan. 27. Aged 93, Mrs. Shrimpton, of 
Bedford-sq. relict of J. Shrimpton, esq. 

Jan. 28. Atthe house of his sister Mrs. 
Auber, in Brook-st. Regent’s Park, aged 43, 
the wife of Colonel Wadmore, R. Eng., of 
Woburno-hill-house, Chertsey. She died 
suddenly after dinner, and a coroner’s inquest 
was held, which returned a verdict of 
apoplexy. 

Aged 17, Jane, youngest daughter of Dr. 
Sutherland, of Parliament-street. 

At Bury-st. St. James’s, aged 70, J. 
Hale, esq. 

Jan. 31. In Maddox-st. Rich. Tawney, 
esq. of Dunchurch, Warwickshire, 

Lately. In Chester-st. Grosvenor-place, 
Charlotte-Catharine Vere, dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Disbrowe, Gren. Gds, 

In Charles-st. Manchester-sq. aged 85, 
Wm. Tranter, esq. formerly of Croydon. 

At Shooter’s-hill, Jane, wife of Lieut.-Gen. 
Cuppage, R. Art. 

Fel. 1. At Hammersmith, aged 84, J. C. 
Kinchant, esq. of Park-hall, and Bishop’s- 
castle, Shropshire. 

Feb. 2.. At Somers-town, aged 78, Mrs. 
W. Newbery. 

Feb. 3. In Keppel-st. aged 63, John 
Stewart, esq. formerly President of the 
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Council and Collector of the Customs at 
Bermuda. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 66, Sibella, 
relict of J. Norman, esq. 

In Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq. Madame la 
Comtesse di Vandes. 

Fel.4. At York-place, Portman-sq. E. 
Sharpe, esq. 

In Streatham Paragon, aged 75, J. Fraser, 
esq. 
Feb. 5. At Great Queen-st. aged 76, R. 
How, Esq. 

Feb. 6. At Woolwich, John Douglas, 
esq. of the Royal Navy, late Master Attend- 
ant of his Majesty’s Dock-yards at Deptford, 
Sheerness, and Plymouth. 

. Wa. Curteis, Esq. of Croom’s-hill, Black- 
heath. . 
Feb. 7. At his house in Summer-hill, in 
his 76th year, E. Walsh, M.D., for many 
years Physician to the Forces. 

Fel. 10. Aged.73, George Hohy, sen. 
the chief fashionable bootmaker,St. James’s- 
Street. 

At Islington, aged 65, Elizabeth, widow 
of Mr. J. Barber. 

Aged 54, Jane, wife of Mr. A. K. New- 
man, bookseller, of Leadenhall-st. 

In Camden-town, in his 52nd year, George 
Atkins, esq. This gentleman was formerly 
in the militia, and served some time in Ire- 
land, where was laid the foundation of an 
asthma, which has at length proved ‘fatal. 
Though Mr. Atkins never published any 
volume with his name, he was a considerable 
contributor to the periodical literature of the 
day; particularly in the Literary Gazette, 
the Monthly Magazine, and Gentleman’s 
Magazine, &c. He was particularly con- 
versant with subjects relative to Gevlogy and 
studies congenial to that science. He com- 
menced a series of Essays on’Geology in our 
Magazine for January; and his last written 
article appears in our present Number. 

Feb. 12. In Baker-st. aged 30, J. T. 
Chandler, esq. 

Feb. 13. At Clapham-common, aged 46, 
Spring-Well-Richard, only son of Mr. Tho. 
Brewster. 

Feb. 14. In the Old Kent Road, Capt. 
Edward Pryee, late of the Bengal Army. 

Feb. 16. At Highbury, Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of R. Percival, esq. banker, of Lom- 
bard-street. 

Feb. 17. In Manchester-st. aged 81, Edw. 
Cole, esq. 

Aged 69, Elizabeth, wife of W. Dew, esq. 
Chelsea. 

Feb. 18. At Stoke Newington, aged 65, 
S. G..Da Costa, esq. 

In the New-road, the widow of Wm. 
Ward, A.R.A. 

In Arlington-st. aged 20, Louisa, eldest 
dau. of M. W. Andrews, esq. 





Berkxs.—Jar. 26. At Hungerford, the 
widow of the Rey. Mr. Gillmore, of Frox- 
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field, Wilts, and sister of Edward Tanner, 
esq. of Wexcombe. 

Lately. At Windsor, Mr. H. Grieshach, 
a member of the Queen’s band, formerly re- 
sident at Winchester. 

Feb. 2. At Reading, aged 65, Harriet, 
widow of T. Fonnereau, esq. 

Aged 57, Elizabeth Marianne, wife of Wm. 
Merland, Esq. of West Ilsley. 

Feb. 9. At Donnington, aged 30, Har- 
riette Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. P. Cotes, 
and eldest dau. of the late Rev. Charles Bar- 
ton, Rector of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 

Feb. 15. At Mortimer, aged 27, Thomas- 
Claudius, second son of Ald. Sir Claudius 
Hunter, Bart. 

Camsripce.—Jan. 18. At Cambridge, 
Mrs. Twiddy, of Snailwell, aged nearly 110 
years. 

Cornwati.—Laiely. At Bodmin, at the 
house of her son-in-law, Capt. Francis Gil- 
bert, aged 83, Eleanor, relict of the Rev. 
Thos. Symonds, of Campden, Glouc. 

Dersysuire.—Fel. 5. Aged 84, Eliz., 
widow of Dr, Erasmus Darwin, of the Priory. 

Lately. Mr. Wm. Strutt, F.R.S. of 
Derby, the author of those great improve- 
ments in the construction of stoves, and in 
the economical generation and distribution 
of heat, which have of late years been so 
extensively and so usefully introduced in the 
warming and ventilation of hospitals and 
public buildings. He possessed a very great 
knowledge of practical mechanics, and em- 
ployed himself through the whole course of 
a very active life in the furtherance of objects 
of public utility. 

cee 22. After an illness of 
three years, the Lady of the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Edward Thornton, G.C.B., of Wembury 
House. 

Feb. 2. The widow of the Rev. John 
Warren, formerly Head Master of the Free 
Grammar School, at Ottery. 

Feb. 4, At Dawlish, aged 62, Wm. Were, 
esq., late of Wellington. 

Feb. 11. At Torquay, aged 36, W. Augus- 
tus Lane Fox, esq., brother to Geo. L. Fox, 
esq. M.P., of Bramham Park, Yorkshire, 

reat nephew to the late Lord Bingley, of 
SC cotien Park, and nephew to the late 
Lord Rivers. He married Dec. 31, 1817, 
the Hon. Caroline Douglas, sister to the 
Earl of Morton and the Countess of Aber- 
deen, and niece to the Earl of Harewood. 

Feb.12. At Lindridge-house, aged 76, 
Dame Anne de la Pole, mother of Sir Wm. 
Templer Pole, Bart. She was the only dau. 
of James Templer, esq. of Stover-house, 
and was married Jan. 9, 1779 to Sir John 
William Pole the 6th Bart. of Shute, who 
with an affectation of antiquity, took the 
name of de la Pole (as more recently the 
Duke of Somerset has that of St. Maur 
instead of Seymour) ; but which was judi- 
ciously laid aside by his son the present Ba- 
ronet. Lady de la Pole was left a widow 
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Nov. 30, 1799, with one younger son, who 
died in 1803, and a dau. married in 1810 to 
J. M. West, esq. of Newhouse, co. Gla- 
morgan, 

Feb. 13. At Torquay, aged 43,Mary-Ann, 
wife of the Rev. Robert Gee, M.A., Perpe- 
tual Curate of Tormoham and Cockington, 
and Rector of Thornton, in Craven, York- 
shire. 

Dorset.—Jan. 18. At Lyme, Mrs. Fisher, 
mother of the Hon. Mrs. Willoughby Bertie. 

Jan, 25. At Dorchester, aged 77, Eliz.- 
Mary, relict of Morgan Yeatman, esq. 

Lately. At Shaftesbury, aged 84, Mr. 
Adams, formerly a bookseller, and upwards 
of 40 years assistant in the post-office in 
that town. 

Feb. 1. At Shapwick, aged 54, Sarah, 
wife of the Rev. Philip Rideout, Vicar. 

Duruam.—Jan. 20. At Stockton, Mary, 
wife of Wm. Skinner, jun., esq., banker. 

At Durham, aged 70, Dorothy, relict of 
John Smart, esq., of Trewhitt House, 
Northumberland. 

Essex.—Jan. 22. Aged 83, Jonathan 
Josiah Christopher Bullock, esq. of Faulk- 
bourn Hall, and of Harley-st. 

Jan. 24. At Pixton Park, aged 30, the 
widow of J. Billingsley, esq. of Somerset 
House, Somersetshire. 

Feb. 6. At Colchester, at the house of 
her brother, Major Thorley, Miss Elizabeth 
Thorley. 

Feb. 8. Ann, wife of Richard Burrows, 
esq. of Saffron Walden. 

Feb. 18. At Finchingfield, aged 59, 
George Willsher, esq. Surgeon. 

GtoucestersHire.—Jan. 29. At Bristol, 
aged 88, Mrs. Charlotte-Jane Noble, sister 
of late John N. esq. senior Alderman. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 73, Mrs. 
Chamberlain, formerly of the Cheltenham 
and Leamington theatres. 

Aged 51, Margaret, widow of Thomas 
Washbourn, esq. banker, Gloucester. 

Feb, 2. At Cheltenham, P. F. Parke, 
esq. Major of the 1st regt. Duke of Lancas- 
ter’s own Militia. 

Feb. 6. At Bristol, aged 104, Mary, re- 
lict of Mr. Joseph Williams. 


Feb.14. At Clifton, aged 82, James 
Graves Russell, esq. 
Fel. 16. At Bristol Wells, Mary, 


youngest dau. of the Rev. Dr. J. A. Tren- 
chard, of Stanton-house, Wilts. 

Hants.—Jan. 18. At West Meon, in 
his 77th year, Thomas Lord, esq. 

Jan. 20. At Newport, I.W., aged 78, 
the Hon. Dame Elizabeth Worsley Holmes. 
She was the eldest daughter and cuheiress 
of Leonard Lord Holmes, by Elizabeth only 
dau. of the Rev. Thos. Terrell, Rector of 
Calbourn , and was marr. first, to Edward 
Meux Worsley, esq. M.P. of Gatcombe- 
house, by whom she had one dau. marr. 1796 
to Col. Alex. Campbell; and secondly, to 
the Rev. Henry Worsley, LL.D. who took 
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the name of Holmes in 1804, on the death 
of his father-in-law Lord Holmes, and suc- 
ceeded in 1805 to the ancient Baronetcy 
(1611) on the death of his distant cousin Sir 
Richard Worsley. By Sir Henry, who died 
April 7, 1811, she had two sons; Sir Leo- 
nard-Thomas Worsley Holmes, the ninth and 
last Bart. who died s. p. m. Jan. 10, 1825 ; 
and 2, Richard Fleming Worsley, esq. M.P. 
who died unmarried in 1814. Her orly sis- 
ter, the Hon. Mrs. Rushworth, died Dec. 
9, 1829 (see our vol. xcix. ii. 573). 

Jan. 27. At Davenport, aged 72, Ed- 
ward Hoxland, esq. 

Jan. 31. At Lymington, aged 81, Mary, 
relict of S. Oviatt, esq. 

Lately. At Crondall, at the age of 
103 years, George Leavey, a labouring 
man, who possessed his faculties unimpaired 
to the latest hour of his existence. For the 
last 70 years he had smoked three pipes of 
tobacco daily. 

At Highfield House, near Southampton, 
the residence of her son-in-law Vice-Adm. 
Sir E. Foote, in her 70th year, Elizabeth, 
relict of Adm. Philip Patton, 

At Tichfield, Capt. Charles Ryder, R.N. 
an officer of great respectability and much 
private worth. He was made Lieut. in 
1789, and Post Captain in 1802. 

Aged 78, James Hoskins, esq. of Cowes. 

At Brockhurst, at an advanced age, T. L. 
Yates, esq. the senior Purser in the Royal 
Navy. 

Feb. 8. Aged 86, Mary, wife of Thos. 
Gawan, esq. of Havant, and formerly of Chi- 
chester. 

Feb. 13. Mary, wife of Geo. Twynam, 
esq. of Whitchurch. 

Hererorp.— Lately. John Morris, of 
Kingston, esq. He has bequeathed the mu- 
nificent legacy of 10,0001. ‘Three per Cente. 
to the Hereford Infirmary. 

At Hereford, aged 51, W. Patershall, 
esq. 

) 22, At Tunbridge Wells, 
Janet-Jane, wife of G. D. Yeats, M.D. and 
3d dau. of the late P. Colquhoun, esq. of 
James-street, Westminster. 

Jan.23. At Bromley, A. Straton, esq. 
late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary to Sweden. 

Jan, 25. Sarah-Tournay, wife of Geo. 
Gunning, esq. of Frindsbury and Dent-de- 
Lion, Kent, and widow of the late Capt. 
Sir Thos. Staines, K.C.B. who died July 
13, 1830 (see our vol. c. ii. 277). She was 
re-married to Mr. Gunning on the 24th of 
Nov. last. 

Jan. 31. At his residence, Lee-lane, 
Lewisham, Kent, in his 80th year, Nathaniel 
Scarlet, esq. formerly of Edmund Hall, Ox- 
ford. 

At Eltham, Fred. Molling, esq. 

Feb. 4. Atthe Vicarage of St. Lawrence, 
Ramsgate, aged 39, Fanny, wife of the Rev. 
N. Elwyn, 
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Feb. 9. At Ramsgate, aged 48, G. A. 
Carruthers, esq. of Nottingham-terrace, 
Regent’s-park. 

At Dartford, in her 93d year, Mary, wi- 
dow of Edward Vint, esq. of Crayford, and 
sixty years since wife to Mr. Charles Green 
Say, printer of the Gazetteer, General Even- 
ing Post, and several other newspapers. 

Feb, 10. At Deal, E. B. Coghlan, esq. 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. Edmund Coghlan, 
Lieut.-Gov. of Chester. 

Fel. 13. At Yotes Court, in her 20th 
year, the Hon. Francis-Eliz, Byng, twin 
sister of Visc. Torrington. 

Lancasuire.—Jan, 20. At Liverpool, 
aged 49, Alex. Nimmo, esq. F.R.S. Edinb. 

Leicester.—Jan. 31. At the Rectory, 
Cold Overton, aged 83, Wilhelmina-Jane, 
widow of John Suffield Brown, esq. of Lees- 
thorp Hall, sister of the late Col. Chesel- 
den, of Sumerby, and niece to the cele- 
brated surgeon Cheselden. 

Lately. At Litterworth, aged 91, Lucy, 
relict of Thomas Goodacre, esq. formerly of 
Leicestershire. 

Linco.nsuirE.—Jan. 26. At Shilling- 
thorpe House, Thomas Egerton Millward, 
esq. youngest son of the late Rev. Edmund 
Millward, Rector of Claydon, Bucks. 

Feb. 3. At Elsham-hall, aged 73, Wil- 
liam Thompson Corbett, esq. of that place, 
and Darnhall, Cheshire. 

Mippesex.—Jan. 20. Aged 17, Jane- 
Helen, eldest dau. of the Rev. John-Honey- 
wood Randolph, Vicar of Northolt. 

Jan. 23. The widow of T. Meggison, 
esq. of Ashford Ford. 

Lately. At Twickenham, aged 76, Alex. 
Hatfield, esq. 

Feb. 4. At Bromley, aged 77, Mrs. Ca- 
therine Collignon, dau. of Dr. C.. Collignon, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Feb. 9. At her brother’s, East Acton, 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of late Lieut.-Col. 
John Wall, of Tewkesbury, and niece of the 
late Martin Wall, M.D. 

Feb. 13. At Underhill, near Barnet, 
Thomas Burton Rann, esq. 

Monmoutu.—Lately. At Ragland, aged 
66, Capt. W. Hartley, late of 36th regt. 

Norro.k.—Jan. 21. Aged 62, Lady 
Margaret, widow of Charles Cameron, esq. 
aunt to the Earl of Errol, sister to the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth Earls, and to the late 
Countess of Glasgow. She was a dau. of 
James the 14th Earl, by his second Countess 
Isabella, dau. and heiress of Sir W. Carr, of 
Etal, in Northumberland, Bart. ; and was 
married at Ford, Aug. 6, 1789, to Charles 
Cameron, esq. of the family of Locheil ; 
partner in the house of Harley, Came- 
ron, and Co., Bankers in London, and 
afterwards Governor in one of the colonies; 
by whom she had two sons and three daugh- 
ters, the eldest of whom is the wife of Col. 
Darling, brother to Gen. D. 

Lately. At Yarmouth, aged 113, Jane 
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Grey. She retained her faculties, and moved 
about till within six weeks of her death. 

NortTHUMBERLAND.—Jan.20. At Cold- 
marten, aged 50, Elizabeth, wife of Christo- 
pher Hopper, esq. 

Notts.—Feb. 5. At Wiverton Hall, 
near Bingham, aged 46, Mary, wife of John 
Musters, esq. of Colwick, and Annesley 
Hall. She was the lady to whom Lord By- 
ron’s early poems were addressed, and to 
whom he wasso passionately attached. She 
preferred, however, Mr. Musters to the lame 
bashful boy-lord, and on their marriage he 
took her maiden name, that of Chaworth, of 
which ancient Nottinghamshire house she 
was sole heiress. On the death of the late 
Mr. Musters they resumed that name, and 
the name of Chaworth ceased in the county. 
On the occasion of the sacking of Colwick 
Hall by the rioters, in October last, Mrs. 
Musters was at home, and took refuge in the 
shrubbery; since that period she has never 
recovered, 

Oxon.—Fel, 4. At Oxford, the relict of 
Wm. Tubb, esq. banker. 

Feb. 7. At Oxford, aged 71, Robert 
Hall, esq. B.C. L. formerly of Wadham Col- 
Jege, and superior Divinity Bedel in this 
University. Mr. Hall took his degree of 
B.C.L. in 1793. 

Sator.—Jan. 17. At Balaam’s Heath, 
near Munslow, Mary Sargeon, aged 104. 
She had for a long series of years acted the 
part of ‘* wise: woman” to the neighbouring 
peasants, who sought her advice in cases of 
dost property, and for a knowledge of future 
events, 

Feb.'3, At Clanbury, aged 85, Richard 
Edwards, esq. 

Somerset.—Jan.20. Emily Lucy, young- 
est dau. of late Wm. Helyar, esq. of Coker 
Court. 

Jan. 21. At Pensford, Robert Scott, esq. 
a liberal contributor to most of the public 
charities in the nation. 

Jan. 23. At Bath, Bridget-Elizabeth, 
wife of Capt. James, R.N., youngest dau. of 
late Arthur Raymond, esq. of Lime. 

At Bath, aged 79, Elizabeth, relict of 
Thomas Brereton, esq. of Pick Hill, Den- 
bighsh, 

In his 55th year, Wm: Redman, esq. so- 
licitor, of Bath. 

Jan. 26. - At Croydon, in his 60th year, 
George N. Boucher, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Bath, aged 65, the Hon. Sir 
Francis Nath. Burton Conyngham, K.G.H., 
Lieut.-Governor of Lower Canada (a sine- 
cure office), a Gevernor of the co. Clare, and 
Colonel of the Clare militia; twin brother 
to the Marquis Conyngham. He married, 
June 4, 1801, the Hon. Valentina Letitia 
Lawless, third ‘sister to the present Lerd 
Cloncurry, by whom he had three sons: 1. 
Francis-Pierrepoint, who died in 1825, in 
his 19th year; 2. Capt, William C. Burton, 
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who was a the Duke of North- 


umberland, the late Lord- Lieutenant of Ire- 
land; and 3. Henry Burton, esq. 

Fel. 13. At Kingsdown, aged 7 years, 
Susan Ann, only child of Lieut.-Col. Thomas 
Pearce, of Bath. 

Feb. 15. At Bath, aged 71, John Bliss, 
esq. M.D. Dr. Bliss was for many years in 
considerable practice as an apothecary and 
surgeon at Hampstead, near London, whence 
he retired, first, to Shaftesbury, and then to 
Bath. He assisted Mr. J. J. Park, in the 
botanical department, in the ‘‘ History of 
Hampstead,” 1810. 

Lately. At Mells, in his 80th year, 
James Tuffnell, esq. proprietor of the exten- 
sive iren-works there. 

Srarrorp.—Jan. 28. At Lichfield, in 
his 80th year, Trevor Jones, esq. M.D. 

Surrotk.—Jan. 19. Aged 35, Jane, wife 
of the Rev. H. B. Faulkner, Long-Melford. 

Jan. 20. Aged 75, Joho Benjafield, esq. 
of Bury, for nearly 30 years an active magis- 
trate for the county. 

Jan. 21. At the Priory near Bury, aged 
66, the Hon. Louisa Elizabeth, wife of Sir . 
James Henry Blake, Bart. of Langham Hall, 
and aunt to Lord Vise. Gage. She was the 
second dau. of Gen. the Hon. Thos. Gage, 
by Margaret, dau. of Peter Kemble, esq. ; 
was mar. Feb. 13, 1794, and has left a nu- 
merous family. 

Jan. 27. In his 72d year, Samuel Boggis, 
gent. for many years Comptroller of Cus- 
toms at [pswich, one of the Common Coun- 
cil of that borough, and Bailiff in 1816. 

Fel.1. At the Ryes, near Sudbury, in 
her second year, Ann Sophia, the youngest 
dau. of Nath. Clarke Barnardiston, esq. 

Surrey.—Jan. 22.—At Bagshot, aged 
36, James Balligate, esq. of Blackheath, late 
of the firm of Balligate and Co, Calcutta. 

Lately. At Croydon, aged 58, Thomas 
Danvers Worgan, esq. son of the late Dr. W. 

Sussex.—Jan. 25. At the Pavilion, 
Brighton, aged 84, Chas, Greenwood, esq., 
the long-established army agent, and friend 
of the late Duke of York. After having 
dined with the King, and won a rubber from 
his Majesty, he was suddenly taken ill, and 
died in the arms of Sir Herbert Taylor. 

Feb. 3. At Hastings, Grace Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Robert Gillespie, esq. of Walt- 
hamstow. 

At Hastings, Maria, eldest dau: of late 
E. Milward, esq. 

Feb.4, At Worthing, aged75, J. Wake- 
field, esq. 

Feb. 6. At Chichester, aged 78, Marga- 
ret, relict of B. Noton, esq. late of Hadley, 
Middlesex. 

At Brighton, the wife of Richard Teasdale, 
esq., dau. of late Rawson Aislabie, esq. 

Feb. 9... At Hastings, Caroline, fourth 
dau. of Isaac Preston, esq. of Great Yar- 
mouth. 
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Warwickx.—Fel.2. .Aged 63, the Hon. 


Anne Gould, widow of Edward Thoroton 
Gould, esq. dau. of Charles the eighth Lord 
Dormer, and sister to the 9th and 10th peers 
of that name. She became, Dec. 12, 1792, 
the second wife of Mr. Gould, the graudfa- 
ther (by his first wife) of the present Mar- 
chioness of Hastings, Baroness Grey de 
Ruthyn; and was left his widow, Feb. 15, 
1830, (see our Vol. c. Parti. p. 471.) 

WesTMorELAND.—Jan. 22. Wm. Moore, 
esq. of Grimeshill, senior magistrate for the 
county. 

Witts.—Jan. 24, John Pern Tinney, 
esq. many years an alderman and magistrate 
of Salisbury. 

Jan. 25. At Netherton, Mary, wife of 
Johu Hooper, esq. only dau. of W. Long- 
man, esq. of Wick. 

Jan. 26. In his 102d year, Mr. John 
Basset, shoemaker, the oldest inhabitant of 
Salisbury. 

Feb. 9. Aged 53, Agnes Juliana, wife of 
John Fisher, esq. of Langford. 

Feb. 12. At an advanced age, Richard 
Strange, esq. of Swindon. 

Laiely. At Hampton House, aged 64, 
the residence of her son, Major H. D. 
Campbell, Margaret Harriet, relict of Admi- 
ral Donald Campbell. 

At Poundpill, near Corsham, in her 101st 
year, Mrs. Mary Norris; she retained her 
faculties to the last. 

York.—Jan, 22. At Beverley, aged 77, 
Mr. James Hewitt, brother to the late Al- 
derman Hewitt. 

Jan. 23. At Scarbro’, aged 85, William 
Chambers, esq. one of the senior members 
of the Corporation. 

At Northallerton, aged 74, Mr. Thomas 
Shepherd, for 27 years keeper of the House 
of Correction at that place, until 1826. 
Four of his sons hold” appointments 
in this county: Jamés, Governor of York 
Castle, Thomas, Samuel; gad William, 
keepers of the Houses of Correction for the 
three Ridings. 

Jan. 25. Mr. John Aislabie, of Hull, 
brewer, and late of the firm of Aislabie and 
Davenport, grocers. 

At Scarborough, aged 63, Robert Marfit, 
esq. shipowner and corn-factor, and one of 
the senior members of the Corporation. 

Lately. At Everton, near Bawtry, aged 
73, A, C. Gordon, Esq. Capt. half-pay late 
91st foot. 

Feb. 2. At Gasthwaite, Mr. Baruard 
Smith, aged 105, He was for many years 
blacksmith and farrier to Elliott’s Light 
Dragoons, into which he enlisted at Northal- 
lerton, in 1758 (the year in which it was 
first raised), and is supposed to be the last 
survivor of the regiment as when first formed, 
with the exception of one still living at 
Wiuslow, Bucks. 

Feb. 1, Aged about 92, Capt. Thomas 
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Prickett, of York, and brother to the late 
Josiah Prickett, esq. of Hull. 

Feb. 8. At Acomb, Miss Hale, dau. of 
Wm. Hale, esq. and niece of the Right Hon. 
Lady Dundas, 

Feb.9. At Cottingham, aged 85, Wm. 
Lee, esq. for more than half a century an 
eminent merchant of Hull,’ and the oldest 
proprietor in the whale fishery trade. 

Feb. 10. At Scarborough, at the house 
of his brother-in-law Dr. Leighton, Captain 
Nuenburg Nash, in his 30th year, eldest 
son of G. A. Nash, esq. of Finsbury-sq. 

Wates.—Lately. At Downing, aged 8, 
Caroline, eldest dau. of D. Pennant, esq. of 
Standish-house, co. Glouc. 

Scotianno.—Jan. 25. At Edinburgh, 
W. G. Thompson, esq. of Old Palace-yard, 
Westminster. 

Feb. 4. Of the Cholera, at Kirkintallock, 
near Glasgow, Mr. Wm. Sprague, eldest son 
of the Rev. Mr. Sprague, of Bovey Tracey, 
Devon. Having been some time in India, 
he became acquainted with the treatment of 
the Cholera, and being ever ready to assist 
another, even at the risk of his own life, he 
took every opportunity of applying those 
means, and thus, after a few hours’ illness, 
fell a sacrifice to the disease himself. 

IrELAND.—Jan. 7. At Lisnamorro-house, 
Londonderry, Joseph Dawson, esq. formerly 
Governor of the Forts of Anamaboe and 





Akra, Africa. 
Jan. 13. Emma-Anne, widow of Lieut.- 
Gen. O’D: , of Banlahan, co. Cork. 


Jan. 26. At Dublin, Thomas Ellis, esq. 
senior Master in Chancery in Ireland. 

Lately, At Dublin, John Comerford, esq, 
the eminent miniature painter, 

At Kilmurray, co. Cork, Thomas St. Jobn 
Grant, esq. 

Fel. 12. At Dublin, im her 70th year, 
Mary, relict of Sergeant Balt. 

Asroapv.— Nov. 15. At Coburg, aged 73, 
her Serene Highness Angusta- Caroline, 
Duch.-dow. of Saxe Coburg Saalfeld ; mo. 
ther of his Serene Highness Ernest reigning 
Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha; of Leopold, 
the husband of the late Prineess Charlotte 
of Wales, and now King of the Belgians ; 
and of her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent. She was born Jan. 19, 1759, # dau. 
of Henry XXIV. Prince of Ruess Ebers- 
dorf; was married June 13, 1777, to Frao- 
cis Duke of Saxe Coburg Saalfeld; and 
was left his widow Dee. 9, 1806; having 
given birth to the three illustrious perso- 
nages already named ; another son, who is a 
Lieut. Field-Marshal in the Austrian ser- 
vice ; and two daughters (both senior to the 
Duchess of Kent), one of whom was mar- 
ried in 1804 to Count Emanuel de Mens- 
dorf, Governor of Mayence, and the other 
in 1796 to the late Grand Duke Constantine 
of Russia, but separated in 1820. 
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ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vol. Lxxxy. i. 566.—The monument 
for which a subscription was raised by 
his companions in arms, to perpetuate 
the memory of the gallant Admiral Sir 
Samuel Hood, Bart., was completed, 
and thrown open to the public, Sept. 8th, 
in honour of their Majesties’ Coronation. 
It is situate upon a commanding emi- 
nence at Butleigh, nearly in the centre 
of the county of Somerset, on the es- 
tate of Sir Alexander Hvod, Bart., who 
succeeded to his gallant uncle’s baron- 
etcy. The building is a Doric column, 
one hundred and ten feet high, sur- 
mounted by a naval coronet; a spiral 
staircase leads to four appertures on the 
top, from whence the St. George’s chan- 
nel, and the monumental pillars of 
Chatham and Wellington, areseen. On 
three sides of the base is the following 
inscription :—*‘‘In memory of Sir Samuel 
Hood, Baronet, Knight of the Most 
Honourable order of the Bath, and no- 
minated Grand Cross thereof; Knight 
of St. Ferdinand and of Merit, Kuight 
Grand Cross of the Sword, Vice-Admi- 
ral of the White, and late Commander- 
in-Chief of his Majesty’s Fleet in the 
East Indies,—an officer of the highest 
distinction amongst the illustrious men 
who rendered their own age the brightest 
period in the naval history of their coun- 
try.. This monument is dedicated to 
their late Commander, by the reverence 
and attachment of British officers, of 
whom many were his admiring followers 
in those awful scenes of war, which, 
while they call forth the grandest quali- 
ties of human nature, in him likewise 
gave occasion for the exercise of its must 
amiable virtues.” 

Vol. xcut. i, 475.—On a head-stone 
in the Church-yard of Grassmere, oppo- 
site the east end of the Church, is this 
inscription :—*‘‘ Sacred to the memory of 
William Greene; the last 23 years of 
whose life were passed in this neighbour- 
hood: where by his skill and industry 
as an artist he produced faithful repre- 
sentations of the country, and lasting 
memorials of itsmore perishable features. 
He was born at Manchester; and died 
at Ambleside on the 29th day of April, 
1823, in the 63rd year of his age, deeply 
lamented by a numerous family and uni- 
versally respected. His afflicted widow 
caused this stone to be erected.” 

Vol. xevul. i. 282, (and Nichols’s Lite- 
rary lilustrations of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, vol. vi. p. 695.) A smali marble 
tablet has been erected to the memory of 
Archdeacon Law on the east wall of the 
south transept of Rochester cathedral. 
It is thus inscribed : *‘ Juxta conduntur 
reliquiz Joannis Law, S. T. P. hujusce 
Diccesis prope Lx annos Archidiaconi, 


et Ecclesie de Chatham xt amplius 
Vicarii, qui Christiani Sacerdotis mu- 
nus doctrinA, humanitate, moribus adeo 
ornavit, adeo bonos omnes summa sibi 
benevolentia devinxit, ut neminem aut vi- 
ventem plus dilexeriut, aut mortuum ma- 
jore desiderio prosequantur. Obiit anno 
salutis MDCCCXXVII, ztatis LXXXVIII.” 
There is a pleasing Portrait of Archdea- 
cou Law, painted by Edridge, and en- 
graved in mezzotint by Turner. It is a 
private plate. 

Vol. c. i. 182.—George Dawe, R. A. 
‘* At the palace called the Hermitage, 
in St. Petersburgh, (the present place of 
depusit of the pictures known as the 
Houghton collection,) is a long room 
furvished with four hundred portraits of 
the chief officers of the Russian army, 
painted by the late Mr. Dawe.” Elliott’s 
Letters from the Nurth of Europe. 

Vol. c.ii. 190, 649.---Sir John Macdon- 
ald Kinnier was at one time Town Major 
of Fort St. George, Madras. He married 
Amelia-Harriet, third daughter of Lt.- 
Gen. Sir Alexander Campbell, Bart. and 
K. C. B., and sister to the lady of his 
distinguished patron and friend, Major- 
Gen. Sir Jobn Malcolm, G. C. B. 

P. 274.—Louisa, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Bishop Majendie, was married July 
26, 1816, to Lt.-Col. George Hewett, 
eldest son of General the Rt. Hon. Sir 
George Hewett, Bart. 

P. 564.—The remains of Adm. Sir C. H. 
Knowles were interred, in pursuance of 
bis will, in the church of St. Nicolas, 
Guildford ; in which church is a monu- 
ment to bis father’s first wife, which was 
accidentally overlooked by the authors 
of the History of Surrey. It is a tablet 
surmounted by the armorial bearings of 
the family ; and there is a small basso- 
relievo which appears to refer to some 
melancholy circumstances attending the 
lady’s death. It represents a female 
with an infant on her lap; she is on the 
sea beach, and the wreck of a ship ap- 
pears in the distance. The inscription 
is as follows: ‘* To the memory of Mrs. 
Mary Knowles, daughter of John and 
Mary Alleyn, of Barbadoes, wife of Cap™ 
Charles Knowles, who departed this life 
March the 16 1744, in the 22" year of 
her age.” A monument is to be erected 
for Sir Charles. He resided latterly near 
Windsor, but died in London. 

P. 567.—Sir George Nayler was the 
eldest son of Mr. Nayler, a surgeon and 
apothecary at Stroud in Gloucestershire, 
who met his death by being thrown from 
his horse on the morning of the day the 
Stroudwater Navigation Canal was first 
opened. This melancholy event called 
forth the sympathy of various friends of 
the family, amongst whom the late Ralph 
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Bigland, Esq. Garter, and Historian of 
Gloucestershire, stood prominent. He 
took the eldest son under his protection, 
and placed bim in the Heralds’ office, 
where he ultimately attained the highest 
siuuation. Richard, the second son, was 
taken by Dr. Chaston, a Physician of 
high repute at Gloucester, and in pro- 
cess of time became Surgeon of the In- 
firmary in that city, and much esteemed 
as a most skilful man. He is the gen- 
tleman we mentioned erroneously as the 
father, instead of the brother, of Sir 
George.—We have received the preced- 
ing information frem a schoolfellow of 
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Sir George Nayler; but are told by an- 
other friend, that Sir George practised 
for some time in early life as a minia- 
ture painter. He communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1795 an Iascrip- 
tion in the Tower of London regarding 
the Gunpowder Treason (printed in the 
Archwologia, with a plate, vol. XII. pp. 
193); in 1814, Two original papers, 1. 
an Account of the reception of Prince 
Charles at Cambridge 1641; 2. the ap- 
pointment of Sir Ralph Hare, Bart. as 
an hostage to the Kis.gdom of Scotland, 
1664, vol. XVIII. pp. 29—32. 








Christened. 
Males - 849 1 

Females - at 711 | Females- 824 

Whereof have died unJer two years old 


Buried. 





Seen 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per poun |. 


Males - oo pr630 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jan. 25 to Feb. 21, 1832. 


2and 5 120 
5and10 60 
10 and 20 59 
20 and 30 126 
30 and 40 135 
40 and 50 159 


50 and 60 171 
60 and 70 167 
70 and 80 145 
80 and 90 55 
90and100 8 





425 


Between 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Feb. 22. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s d. S. 
59 7 85 7 21 7 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
386 1 37 9 37 «6 








PRICE OF HOPS, Feb. 24. 
Kent Bags....s0....0. 42. Os. to 6/. 10s. | Farnham(seconds)...... 71. 08. to 9/. Ose 
Sussex ..sscereeee we 4l, 4s. to 51. Os. | Kent Pockets ..... ..... - 41. 15s. to 8! Ose 
Essex ....c0-seee cveocee Ol, OS. tO Ol. OS. | Sussex. ..rorcescorsccereceee 40. 108. to 5!. 1450 
Farnham (fine) ...... 91. Os. to 12l. Os. | Essex ..s...-cercecseseeree 44. 108. to Gl. 1556 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Feb. 25. 


Smithfield, Hay 3/. 10s. to 41. Os. 


Straw 1/. 10s. to 2l. Os. 


Clover 5/. Os. to 5l. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 20. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Re cttitnone en Cee OC 
Mutton ....cccccce eccecee B&R. Gd. to Ss. Od. 
Wi ititiciciemennns ah CO tte. Of 
PRUE ccscccacccscnscces0s Shs, 40, te. G: O20, 


SD cicesansacns pceeneioen Os. Od. to Os. Od, 
Head of Cattle at Market, Feb. 20: 
POON i ssccnsennse 2,838 Calves 144 


Sheepand Lambs 19,660 Pigs 90 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 52s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 46s. Od. 
SOAP.~—Yellow, 62s. Mottled 70s. Curd, 74s.—CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES, Fes. 21, 1832, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 241.——Ellesmere and Chester, 74. ——Grand Junction, 229.——= 
Kennet and Avon, 254.-—Leeds and Liverpool, 425.—-Regent’s, 163.-—Rochdale, 70.— 


London Dock Stock, 64. 
and Manchester Railway, 200. 
sex, 70. Globe Insurance, 134. 
Gas Light, 50. Imperial Gas, 454. 
General United, 14 dis. 























St. Katharine’ 
Grand Junction Water Works, 483.——West Middle- 
Guardian, 233. 
Pheenix ditto, 1 pm. 
Canada Land Company, 35. 








s, 765.——West India, 106. Liverpool 





Hope, 54.——Chartered 
Independent, 39.—— 
Reversionary Interest, 107. 








For prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From January 26 to February 25, 1832, both inclusive. 






































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
ga. 8, (tei s Bai 
~ s/2-5/ g 2; | 8.8 a IS 
°4 ie 8 z Le 2] Weather. o's C g 3 2, Weather. 
i} oe " o)|;° | 
és os a — az fs\z =z arom 
Jan.| ° ° ° |lin. pts. Ireb. ° ° ° |lin. pts. 
26 | 38 | 45 | s9 || 29, 80\cloudy & rain| 11 | 39 | 44 | 38 | 30, 25|cloudy 
27 | 34 | 39 | 32 || , 98 rain &snow | 12 | 37 | 41 | 39 ||, 10\do. & windy 
28 | 32 | 38 | 37 || 30, 20 cloudy & fair) 13 | 38 | 41 | 38 ||, O4/do. 
29 | 441471] 43 || ,20do. 14 | 35 | 38 | 82 ||, O4\do. & fair 
30 | 40 | 45 | 43 || , 23 fair 15 | 80 | 34 | 28 || , oolfoggy 
31 | 42 | 47 | 47 || 30, 00do. | 16 | 81 | 39 | 38 || 29, 76|cloudy 
F.1 | 35 | 42 | 46 || 29, 30 cloudy | 17 | 39 | 44 | 42 | » 90\do. 
2| 47 | 46 | 41 > 20 rain 18 | 42 | 46 | 41 | 30, 20)fair 
3 | 36 | 45 | 46 » 60 fair | 19 | 89 | 41 | 35 ||, 27\cloudy & fair 
4/49] 52/ 50 || ,80'do. || 20 | 84 | 44 | 85 ||, 27/|fair 
5 | 50 | 53 | 51 | > 99 \cldy. & windy!) 21 | 39 47 | 34 > 20\do. 
6| 49 | 50 | 46 ||, 70/do. || 22 | 31 | 39 | 34 | » 30\cldy. & foggy 
7 | 40 | 48 | 46 || 30, 00 fair | 23 | 31 | 89 | 83 ||, Siifoggy 
8 | 42/48 | 46 |! , 30/do. | 24 | 80 | 36 | 380 || 30, O0\cloudy & do. 
9 | 46] 50} 389 || ,35/raia | 25 | 31 | 86 $1 | » 8ido. 
10! 38' 45! 38! , 50 fair ! 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From January 27, 1831, to February 25, 1832, both inclusive. 
| wm a ia ls $13 a | e igs 
mle) OF) OS $ 38% 3 LP. aud 3 wis Ex. Bill 
“85/82/88 (25 82/28 [52/§2/33| 8 [2 8) Toon’ 
s\An| 3 2.5 am | ee — 4 im z \os 10001, 
= | A | ay” [a \s™| > | <| _ ‘al 
97\—— 82% §\s2$ 4| 903; 90 's93 41 993| 16g 193 | 1 2 pm.i—!| 12 13 pm. 
281933 82g 3\s2g 3/——| 90hs9§ 4%] 99% 16§ —| 1 pm. |_| 13 11 pm, 
30\——-|_ 82§ |s2g 4/,——| 904 893 99% 16§ ———_—__—_| 11 12 pm. 
$1|193$/823 3 |s2§ 4) 903) 90489% §|100 | 164/1934)1 pm. par. | 10 12 pm. 
1/1944/82% 3/824 4) 903) 904893 $100 | 16% 1934'par 1 pm.——] 9 10 pm. 
2/194 (82% 43/82g 4] 904| 904\89% 4/ 993) 16§/1933 par 1 pms——/| 9 10 pm. 
3\—— 82g 4]824 4) 904 904|s9$ §| 994| 1641944) par. |——| 11 9 pm. 
4193382 Zeek 3 905'89§ $100 | 164194 | par. |——| 10 12 pm. 
6/194 |83 23/824 4] 90§ 904893 4/100 | 163|—— par 1 pm.|——| 12 11 pm. 
7\193$ 82% 8 \a2§ 4| 903| 903/893 §—| 164/198 ————-. | 12 11 pm. 
8/1944 %2% 3$/824 3] 903 904,89% 90,100 16% 194 jl pm. par, | 12 10 pm. 
9/1943 82% 8 \82$ 4] 904! 90§$90 893,——, 16g,\—— par. |——| 11 9 pm. 
10195 82 482§ 4] 904, 90% 897904'100 | 1621195 | par. 804; 10 8 pm. 
11;———834 $824 §——| 90§ 90 4——| 164/194$) par. i——| 8 9 pm. 
18195 | 83% |82§ 4) 90%) 904.90$89% 100 | 16% 19441 dis. par, 8 9 pm. 
14/1944 82§ 43| 824 | 90% 90$|s9% 4) 994) 16§|193 | 1 dis. i— 8 9 pm. 
15|195$/823 Z\s2% 4 904) 90$'894 4100 | 164/194})1 dis. par] 803] 8 9 pm. 
16|1954182% 3 |82g 4$| 904| 904,89§ 3 993] 163\——_——-—— so4|_ 8 10 pm. 
17|195$|83 2§/82g 4) 90$| 90%\89% 8100 16%\—11 dis. par} 803, 10 8 pm. 
18/1954, 82% |s2f 4——| 904\89§ 3/100$| 163;——| | 8 7 pm. 
20/1954/823 $/82$ § 904) 903,893 $100 | 16%\——/ 1 2 dis. | 8 7 pm. 
21/1954 /82$ 39/824 4) 904| 90$'89§ 3|1004| 16$/1944, @ 1dis/——| 6 7 pm. 
22/196 | 83% [824 J) 904) 908 89g §/100§) 1641194 | 1 dis. — 6 8 pm. 
23/196 |83§ 3/82§ 4) 905 903/892 $1004) 16%/194 | 1dis. |—— 7 9 pm. 
24/1955 isog ¥——| 90§| 90 |1004——\194g-—--—_._._ 5. 9 pm. 
25/196 |saf geeg $—!' 903]. 90% ‘1004! 163-—-|_ 1 dis. ‘——-|_ 8. 9 pm 


Old South Sea Annuities, Feb. 15, 793. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goopiuck, and Co. 





3.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25 PA 


RLIAMENT-STREET. 














